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SzcT.:il. EDAULUS. Amilius choſen conſul. He ſets ent 


for Macedonia with the præror Cn. Oftawing, 
who commanded the fleet. Perſeus ſollicits aid on all fides, His 
avarice tf es him conſiderable allies, The prætor Anicius's 


victories in Mlyria, Paulus Æmilius's celebrated victory over } 


Perſeus, near the city of Pydna, Perſeus taken qvith all bis 
cbildren. The command of Paulus Æmilius in Macedonia pro- 
longed. Decree of the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedo- 
: nians and Lyrians. Paulus Æmilius, during the wvinter puar- 
ters, wiſits. the moſt celebrated cities of Greece. Upon his re- 
turn to Amphipolis, be gives a great feaſt, He marches 
Fer Rome. On his way be ſuffers his army to plunder all 
che cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in triumph. Death 
F Perſeus. Tn. Ofavius and L. Anicius bave alſo the 
"bonour of a triumph decreed them, 7 Page +I 


ARTICLE II. 


Ster. I. Artalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans 
upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia, The: deputies of the Rbo- 
dians preſent tbemſelves before the ſenate, and endeavour 
to appeaſe their wvrath., After long and warm ſolicitations, 

| they prevail to be admitted into the alliance of the Roman 
People. Severity exerciſed againſt the Ætolians. All of 
them in general, wwbo had fumoured Perſeus, are cited to 

Rome, to. anſwer for their conduct. A thouſand Acheans 

carriad thither ; s : Polybius one of the number, The ſenate 
A 2 dai. 
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 Baniſhes them into ſeveral towns of Italy. Aſter ſeventeen 


Fears of baniſbment, they are ſent back into their oꝛun 
gantry; when only three hundred of them remained. 


Page 50 


src. III. Mean flatteries of Profies, king f Bithynia, 


in the ſenate. Eumenes, become ſuſpected by the Romans, 
i not ſuffered to enter Rome,” Ariaratbes, king of Cap- 


padocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name. 
Death of Eumenes, Alttalus his brother ſucceeds him, as 


guardian to bis fon ilen very young. War between At- 


talus and Pruſias. The latter baving formed a deſign of 


putting his ſon Nicomedes to death, is killed by him. Em- 


y baſſy of three celebrated Athenian philoſophers to Rome. 


Anorher” from the people A Marſeilles: De lon upon the 
eity of Marſeilles. | "07 


" SecrT. IV. Ancdriſcut, who gave bimſelf out for the ſon 
e Perſeus, makes himſelf maſtor of Macedonia, and cauſes 
Himſelf to be proclaimed king, The prœtor Fuventius attacks 


bim, and is tilled in the battle with part of bis army, 
Metellus, who ſucce:ds kim, retrieves that Ioſs. The uſurper 
is everthrewn, taken, and ſent, to Rome. A ſecond and 
third uſurper are 4400 defeated. 84 


Sr cr. V. Troubles in Achaia ; wwhith declares wwar againſt 


the Lacedemonianss Metellus ſends deputies to Corinth to 
appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and inſuited, Me- 
cellus, after having e 200715 them incſfecrual to peace, gives 


them battle and defeats them, The conſul Mummius ſucceeds 
Him, and after having gained a battle takes Corintb, ſets it on 


fre, and entirely a "as it, Greece is reduced into a Roman 
previnte. Various actions and death of * 3 
of Metcllus and Mummius 

Reflexions upon the cauſes of the ale: 4 on and ruin 


1 of Greece, | 102 
1 The firſt and ſecond ages of Greece, | . 
| The third age of Greece, | 104 
| The fourth age of Greece. 107 
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f Ariel en 
Ty 1. 1. 4 chronological abridgment of the hiſtory of the kings 
ö of Egypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third article. P. 114. 
N SECT. II. Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, ſucceeds his 
Father Antiochus Epipbanes in the kingdom of Syria. De- 
—_ RL had been. long an hoſtage at Rome, demands 
5 ia wain to return to Syria, Celebrated wiftories of Judas 
; NMactabæus againſt the generals of the king of Syria, and 
a the king himſelf in perſon, Long differences betzueen the 
15 two Ptolemies, brot bers, and kings f Egypt, terminated at 
ength by an happy peace. 124 
1 | SECT. III. Octavius, anbaſſador of the Romans. in n, 
5 is killed there, Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts Eupator 


to death, aſcends the throne f Syria, and aſſumes the name 
of Soter. He makes zwar againſt the Fezos, "Repeated vic- 
5 tories of Judas Maccabæus: death of that great man. 
; Diemetrius is acknowledged king by the Romans. He aban- 
© dons himſelf to drunkenneſs and debauchery, Alexander Bala 

Forms a conſpiracy againſt bim. Demetrius is killed in a 
1 Battle. Alexander eſpouſes the daughter of Ptolemy Philome- 


tor. Temple built by the Jews in Egypt, Demetrius, ſon 


| | tbe firſt of that name, ſets up his claim to the throne o 
* gf Bly 15 e 23 2 Philametor dies A 
the ſame time. | 135 
Sxcr. IV. Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, and aſcends the throne 
F Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons himſelf to all man- 
er of exceſſes, Diodotus, ſirnamed Tryphon, cauſes Anti 
echus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of 
Syria; then kills him, and takes. his place. He ſeizes 
Jonatban by treachery, and puts him to death, Demetrius 
undertakes an expedition againſt the Parthians, ⁊ubo take 
Eim priſaner. Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes Antiochus Side- 
tes, brother of Demetrius, and places him upon the throne 
of Syria, Phyſcon's: exceſſive follies and debauches, Atta- 
lus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his uncle, whom he cauſes 
to be regretted by bis vices. He dies himſelf, after have 
| ing * ve years, and by bis wilt leaves the Ro- 
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man people beirs to bis Dominion, Ari Monicui ſes 
them, He ts evertbrows, ted in triumph, aud put to 
death, | Page 148 


Sx er. V. Antiochus Sidetes befi Feges Fobn Hyrcanus in Je- 


ruſalem. That city ſurrenders by" capitulation, He makes 
war againſt the Parthians and periſhes in it. Phraates, 
king of the Parthians defeated in his turn by the Seythiang, 
Phyſcon commits moſt horrible cruelttes in Egypt, A gene- 
ral revolt obliges bim to quit it, Cleopatra, bis firſt wife, 
is replaced upon the throne, She implores aid of Demetrius, 
and is ſcon reduced to leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns thi. 
ther, and re-aſcends the throne, By bis means Zebina de- 
thrones Demetrius, "who is ſoon after killed. The kingdom is 


divided betzween Cleopatra, the wwife of Demetrius, and Ze- 


bina, Antiochus Grypus aſcends the throne 'of Syria, The 
Famous Mithridates * to reign in e Phyſ- 
con's death, 17 


Ser. VI. Ptolemy Le ſucceeds Phyſcon. Wab be- 


tween Grypus and bis brot her Antiochus of Cyzicum for the 
kingdom of Syria, Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf in Judæa. 
His death, Ariſtobulus ſucceeds him, and afſumes the title 
of king. He is ſucceeded 'by Alexander Jannæus. Clopa- 
tra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places Alexander bis 


youngeſt brother on the throne in his flead. War betæveen 


that princeſs and her ſons, Death of Grypus. Ptolemy 
Apion leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans, Con- 


_ einuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians 


.chooſe Tygranes king. Lathyrus is re-eſtabliſhed upon the 
throne of Egypt. e dies, Alexander his hepheav ſucceeds. 
bim. Nicomedes, 1 ng of Bithyaia, males the Roman pec- 
ple bis beirs, 185 


Srcr. VII. Selena, ſiſter of Lathyrus, conceives bopes f 


the crown of Egypt: She ſends tavo of her ſens to Rome for that 
purpoſe, The eldeſt, called Antiochus, on his return goes to 
Sicily. Verres, prætor of that iſſand, takes from bim a 


golden ſconce, defigned for the capitol, Antiochus, | rnamed 


Aſiaticus, after having rergned four years over part of Syria, 


is diſpoſſeſſed of bis. demi nens. by Pompey, ⁊bbe reduces Syria 
inte 


The CONTENTS. 
intd a province of the Roman empire. Troubles. in udn 


and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel Alexander their king, 
ard ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his flead, Alexari= 
der at his death makes the Roman people bis beirs, In conſe- 
quence ſome years after, they order Ptolemy. king of Cyprus, 
brother of Agletes, to be depoſed,, confiſcate his fortunes, 
and ſeize that iſland, The celebrated. Cato is charged with » 
this commiſſion, Page 224 
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BOOK xx. 
ARTICLE I. 


A. idgnent of the biftory of the Jeu, from Aviftobulus, ſon 


of Hyreanus, wwho firſt aſſumed the rank of king, to the reign 
of Herod the great, the Dlumean, 221 
Sr T. I. 8 of Os the firſt, eobich Lifted -teus 


years. ibid. 


* cr. II. Ra- of Alexander Junnæus, which continued 


twenty-ſeven years, 224 
ireT, III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexander 


Jannæus, which continued nine years. Hyrcanus Ber eldeſt 


ſox is bigh-prieft during tbat time. 227 
er. IV. Reign of Ariſtobulus II. which 3 fix years. 
231 

dr er. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. which e; tæbenty- 
four years. 237 


35 cr. VI. Reign of Autiganus of -only- t2v0 years durations 


240 
ARTICLE: II. 


tridgment of the hiftory of the Parthians, from the Rabi 72 
ment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus, which is re- 
lated at large, | 2243 


ARTICLE II.. 
bridgment of the hiſtory of the kings f Cappadocia, from t be 


—_— the Roman empires. 2279 
10 0 * 


foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became a pro- 
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'B 0 O K XX. 
. Concluſion of the Hitory of SYRACUSE. 
ARTICLE I. 
SzcrT.1. Hiero the ſecond, choſen captain- general by the Hyder 
ſans, and ſoon after appointed king. He makes an OY 
' the Romans in the beginning of the firſt Punic avar, P. 294 
Scr. II. Hiero's pacific reign. He particularly favours agrĩ- 
culture, He applies the abilities of Archimedes his relation to 
the ſervice of the public, and cauſes him to make an infinite 


number of machines for ithe defence of a beſieged place. He 
dies very old, and much regretted by the peqle. 3. 


ARTICLE II. 


Ster. I. Hieronymus, grandſon of Hiero, ſucceeds Lim, wad. 
cauſes him to be regretted by his wices r cruelty, He is Kil- 
ted in a conſpiracy. Barbarous murder of the princeſſes. Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes pofſeſs themſelves of the government of 


' Syracuſe, and declare fer the W e as Hieronymus 
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ALEXA NDER's Succes30Rs, 


4 Sxer. I. Paulus AEmilius choſen. conſul. He ſers out fir 
. Macedonia ⁊uith the prætor Cn. Ofiavius, who commanded 
= the flegt. Perſeus ſollicits aid on all fides. His avarice 
| luaſes bim conſiderable allies. The prætor Anicius's victories 
oy in Iyria. Paulus AEmilius's celebrated victory ever Perſeus 

near the city of Pydna. Perſeus taken with all bis children, 
The command of Paulus AEmilius in Macedoma prolonged. 

Decree of the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedonians and 

Illyrians. Paulus FAEmilius, during the wwinter quarters, 

wiſits the moſt celebrated cities, of Greece, Upon bis re 

turn to Amphipolis, be gives 4 great, feaſt. He marches 
for Rome, On bis away be ſuffers. his army to plunder all 
the cities of Epirus. He. enters Rome in triumph. Death 


of Perſeus. Cn. Oftawins and I. Avicius baus alſo the 


honour of a triumph decreed them, ; 


HE time for the comitia, (a) or aſſemblies 10 
elect conſuls at Rome, approaching, all the 
world were anxious to know upon whom ſo 

important a choice would fall, and n elſe was talked of 
Vol. XI. B | in 

K (a) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168. Liv, 44. . 27. Flut, 

in Paul. Æm. p. 259 260. | 
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ik all ee They were not 484 id * 
conſuls, who had been employed for three years agajnſt 
Perſeus, and had very ill ſuſtained. the honour of the Ro- 
man name. They called to mind the famous. victories, 


of the publick ; 


the general eſteem during his adminiſtration. 


8 * The. nenn . 


which had been obtained againſt his father Philip, who 
had been obliged to ſue for — 4 3 againſt, Antiochus, who 


Had been driven beyond mount Taurus, and forced to pay 


a great tribute; and what was ſtill more conſiderable, 
againſt Hannibal, the greateſt general that had ever ap- 
peared as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, *whom 


they had reduced to quit Italy, after a war of more 


than ſixteen years continuance, and conquered in his own 
country, almoſt under the very walls of Carthage. The 
formidable preparations of , Perſeus, and ſome advantages 
gained by him in the former campaigns, augmented the 
apprehenfion of the Romans, They plainly diſtinguiſhed, 

that it was no time to confer the command of the ar- 
mies by faction or favour, and that it was neceſſary to chooſe 


& general for his wiſdom, valour, and experience; in a 


word, one capable of prefiding in fo important a War as 
that now upon their hands, 

All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus Emilius. 
There are times when diſtinguiſhed merit uni tes the voices 
and nothing is more affecting than ſuch 
2 judgment, founded upon the knowledge of a man's 


* ſervices, the army's opinion of his capacity,” and the 
Kate's preſſing occaſion for his valour and conduct. Paulus 
FEmilius was near ſixty years old, but age, without im- 


pairing his faculties in the leaſt, bad rather improved 
them with maturity of wiſdom and judgment; more ne- 
ceſſary in a general than even valour and da He 
had been conſul thirteen years before, and had acquired 
But the 
people repaid his ſervices with ingratitude, having refuſed 
to raiſe him again to the ſame dignity, tho' he had ſolicited 
it with ſufficient ardour, For ſeveral years he had led a 
private and retired life, folely employed ja the educa- 
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ALRXANDER': Succeſſors. 
Sion of his children, in Which no father ever fucctedel 


better, nor was thote gloriouſly rewarded for his care. 
, All his relations; all his friends, made inftances t6 hith 
T to comply with the people's wiſhes, in taking upon Hirt 
d the conſulſhip ; but believing himſcIf no longer capable 
5 of commanding, he avoided appearing in publick, kept hims 
y ſelf at home, and ſhunned honours with as müch folici= 
$ tude as others. generally purſue them. However, when 
5 be ſaw the people aſſemble every morning in crowds be⸗ 
n fore his door; that they ſummoned him to the forum, 
e and exclaimed highly againſt his obſtinate tefuſal to ſerve 
I his country, he gave in at laſt to their remonſtrances, 
e and appearing amongſt thoſe who aſpired to that dignity, 
3 be ſeemed leſs to receive the command of the army, than 
e to give the people the aſſurance of an approaching and 
% complete victory. The conſulſhip was conferred upon him 
— 5 and according to Plutarch, the command of 
ſe the army in Macedonia decreed to him in preference to 
a bis collegue, tho“ Livy ſays it fell to him by lot. 
18 It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the 
war againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by all - 
3. | the people, who followed to do him honour, he found 
83 his daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, Who 
h on ſeeing him fell a crying bitterly, He embraced, and 
8 aſked her the cauſe of her tears. Tertia hugging him 
18 with her little arms, You don't know then, ſaid ſhe, that 
us | owr Perſeus is dead, pappa ? She ſpoke of a little dog 
- the had brought up, called Perſeus. Aud at 4 very good 
2d time, my dear child, ſaid Paulus /Emilius, ſtruck with the 
bs: word, I actept this omen with joy. The antients carried 
Te their ſuperſtition upon this Kind of fortuitous circumſtances 
ed very high. 
he The manner, ) in which Paulas Emilius bare 
ed for the war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the 
ed ſucceſs to be expected from it. He demanded Arft, that 
a | commiffonen ſhould be ſent into Macedonia to inſpete | 
a- F N 


Us. I. 44. n. 18, 22. Plut. in P. mil. p. 266. 
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the army and fleet, and to make their ak; after an 
exact enquiry, of the number of troops which were 
neceſſary to be added both by ſea and land. They were 
alſo to inform themſelves, as near as poſſible, of the num- 
der of the king's forces; where they and the Romans 
actually lay; if the latter were actually encamped in the 
foreſts, or had entirely paſſed them, and were arrived 
in the plain; upon which of the allies they might 
rely with certainty z which of them were dubious and 
wavering ; and who they might regard as declared enemies; 
for how long time they had provifions, and from e 


they might be ſupplied with them either by land or 


water; what had paſſed during the laſt campaign, either 
in the army by land, or in the fleet. As an able and 
experienced general, he thought it neceſſary to be fully 
apprized in all theſe circumſtances; convinced that the 
plan of the campaign, upon which he was about to enter 
could not be formed, nor its operations concerted, without 
2 perfect knowledge of them. The ſenate approved theſe 


wiſe meaſures very much, and appointed commiſſioners, with 


the approbation of P. Emilius, who ſet out two days after. 

During their abſence, audience was given the ambaſſadors 
from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, 
who brought complaints to Rome of the unjuſt enterprizes 
of Antiochus king of Syria; which have been related in 
the preceding volume, - 1 

The commiſſioners had made good fe of their time, 
Upon their return they reported, that Marcius had 
forced the paſſes of Macedonia, to get entrance into the 
country, but with more danger. than utility : That the 
king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual poſſeſſion 
of it : that the two camps were very near each other, 


being ſeparated only by the river Enipzus: That the 


king avoided a battle, and that the Roman army was neither 
in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor to force his 
lines : That to the other inconveniencies, a very ſevere 
winter had happened, from which they could not but ſuf- 
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fer exdeedingly in a mountainous cbuntry, and be en- 


tirely prevented from acting; and that they had only 
proviſions for fit days: that the army of the Macedo- 


nians was ſuppoſed to amount to thirty thouſand men: that 


if Appius Claudius had been ſufficiently ſtrong in the 
neighbourhood of Lychnidus in Illyria, he might have 


acted with good effect againſt king Gentius; but that 


Claudius and his troops were actually in in reit danger, 
unleſs a conſiderable reinforcement were immediately ſent 
him, or he ordered directly to quit the poſt he was in. That 


after having viſited the camp, they had repaired to the 
fleet: that they had been told, that part of the crews - 
were dead of diſeaſes z that the reft of the allies, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe of Sicily, were returned home ; and that the 


fleet was entirely in want of ſeamen and ſoldiers: that 


thoſe who remained, had. not received their pay, and had 
no cloaths : that Eumenes and his fleet, after having juſt . 
ſhewn themſelves, diſappeared immediately, without any 


viible cauſe ; and that it ſeemed, his inclinations neither 


could nor ought to be relied on: But that as for his bro» 


ther Attalus, his good will was not to be doubted. 


Upon this report of the commiſſioners, after Paulus 
 Zmilius had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, that 


he ſhould ſet forward without loſs of time for Macedonia, 


with the prætor Cn. Octavius, who had the command of 
the fleet, and L. Anicius, another prætor, who was to 


ſucceed Ap. Claudius in his poſt near Lychnidus in Illyria; 
The number of troops each of them was to command, 
was regulated in the following manner, 

The troops, of which the army of Paulus Emilius 
conſiſted, amounted to twenty five thouſand eight hundred 


men; that is of two Roman legions,” each compoſed '6f 


fix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe-3z as many of 
the mfantry of the Italian allies, and twice the number 


of horſe. He had beſides, fix Hundred horſe raifed in 


Gallia Ciſalpina, and ſome auxiliary troops freri the allies 
of Grecce and Aſia. The whole in all probability d 
y 3 not 
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not amount to thirty thouſand men. The prætor Anicius 16 
had alſo two legions; but they conſiſted of only five thou- 
ſand foot, and 3 hundred horſe each; which, with 
ten thouſand of the Italian allies, and eight denen horſe, 
compoſed the army under him of twenty one thouſand 
two hundred men. The troops that ſerved on board the 
fleet were five. thouſand men. Theſe three bodies oy 
ther made fifty ſix thouſand two hundred men. 

As the war, which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia, ſeemed of the laſt conſequence, all 
precautions were taken, that might conduce to the ſucceſs - 
of it, The conſul and people had the choice of the tri- 
bunes who were to. ſerve in it, and commanded each in 
His turn an entire legion, It was decreed, that none ſhould 
be elected into this employment, but ſuch as had already 
ſerved, and Paulus A milius was left at liberty to chooſe 
out of all the tribunes ſuch as he approved for his army: 
He had twelve for the two legions. 

It muſt be allowed the Romans acted with great wif 
dom upon this occaſion. They had, as we have ſeen, 
unanimouſly choſen conſul and general, the perſon amongft 
them who was indiſputably the greateſt captain of his 
times. They had reſolved that no officers ſhould be raifed 
to the poſt of tribune, but ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by 
their merit, experience, and capacity, inſtanced in real ſer- 

vice; advantages that are not always the effect of birth 
or ſeniority; to which, indeed, the Romans paid little or no 
regard. They did more; by a particular exception, compa- 
tible with republican government, Paulus A milius was 
left at entire liberty to chooſe ſuch of the tribunes as he 
thought fit, well knowing the great importance of a per- 
fect union between the general and the officers who ſerve 
under him, in order to the exact and punctual execution 
of the commands of the former, who is in a manner the 
ſoul of the army, and ought to ditect all its motions, 
which cannot be done without the beſt underſtanding 

between them, founded in a 2 for the publick * 
Ja; wit 


with which neither intereſt, "jealouſy, nor ambition are 
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capable of interfering. 


After all theſe regulations were made, is conſul Paulus 
ZEmilius repaired from the ſenate to the aſſembly of the 


people, to whom he ſpoke in this manner. You ſeem 
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* to me, Romans, to have expreſſed more joy when Ma- 
cedonia fell to my lot, than when I was elected con- 


ſul, or entered upon that office; and to me your joy ſeemed 


to be occafioned by the hopes you conceived, that I ſhould 
put an end, worthy of the grandeur and reputation of 
the Roman people, to a war, which, in your opinion, 
has already been of too long continuance. I have reaſon 
to believe that the ſame gods , who have occaſioned 
Macedonia to fall to my lot, will alſo aſſiſt me with 
their protection in conducting and ' terminating this war 
ſucceſsfully : But of this J may venture to aſſure you, 
that I ſhall do my utmoſt not to fall ſhort of your 
expectations. The ſenate has wiſely regulated every thing 
neceſſary in the expedition I am charged with; and as 
I am ordered to ſet out immediately, I ſhall make no 


delay, and know that. my collegue C. Licinius, out of 


his great zeal for the publick ſervice, will raiſe and 
march off the troops appointed for me, with as much 
ardor and expedition, as if they were for himſelf, I ſhall 
take care to remit to you, as well as to the ſenate, 
an exact account of all that paſſes 3 and you may rely 


upon the certainty and truth of my letters; but I beg 


of you, as a great favour, that you will not give cre- 


dit to, nor lay any weight out of credulity upon the 


light reports, which are frequently ſpread abroad with- 
out any author, I perceive well, that in this war, 


more than any other, whatever reſolution people may 


form to obviate theſe rumours, they will not fail to 

make impreſſion, and inſpire I know not what diſcou- 

ragement. There are thoſe, who in company, and even 
CL 

at 


Þ+ I: was a received opinion in all ages and nations, that 
the divinity preſides ever chance, 
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at table, command armies, make difpoitions, ond pre- 
ſcribe all the operations of the campaign, They know 
better than we where we ſhould encamp, and what poſts 
it is neceſſary for us to ſeize ; at what time, and by 
what defile we ought to enter Macedonia; where it 
is proper to have magazines z from whence either by | 
ſea or land we are to bring proviſions ; when we are 

to fight the enemy, and when lye fill, They not only, 

preſcribe what is beſt to do, but for deviating ever 
ſo little from. their plans, they make it a crime in their 
conſul, and cite him before their tribunal, But know, 
Romans, this is of very bad effect with your generals, 
All have not the reſolution and conſtancy of Fabius, 
to deſpiſe impertinent reports. He could chooſe rather 
to ſuffer the people upon ſuch unhappy rumours to 
invade his authority, than to ruin affairs in order to 
preſerve their opinion, and an empty name. I am far 
from believing, that generals ſtand-in no need of advice: 
I think, on the contrary, that whoever would con- 
duct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and with» 
out counſel, ſhews more preſumption than prudence, 
But ſome may aſk, how then ſhall we act reaſonably ? 
In not ſuffering any perſons. to obtrude their advice 
upon your generals, but ſuch: as are in the firſt place, 
verſed in the art of war, and have learnt from expe» 


rience what it is to command; and in the ſecond, who 


are upon the ſpot, who know the enemy, are witneſſes 
in perſon to all that paſſes, and ſharers with, us in all 


dangers. If there be any one, who conceives himſelf 


capable of aſſiſting me with his counſels in the war 
you have charged me with, let him not refuſe to do 
the republick that ſervice, but let him go with me 
into Macedonia: ſhip, horſes, tents, proviſions, thall all 
be ſupplied him at my charge. But if he will not 
take ſo much. trouble; and. prefers the tranquillity of 
the city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let 
bim not take upon him to hold the helm, and continue 
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de idle in the port. The city of itſelf ſupplies ſufficient 
ce matter of diſcourſe on other ſubjects; but as for theſe 
cc let it be filent upon them, and know, that we ſhall 
% pay no regard to any counſels, but ſuch as ſhall bs 
ce given us in the camp itſelf. Þ 

This diſcourſe of Paulus Xmilins, which abounds with 
reaſon” and good ſenſe, ſhews that men are the ſame in 
all ages of the world, . People have an incredible iteh for 
examining, criticiſing, and condemning the conduct of ge- 
nerals, and do not obſerve, that doing ſo is a ' manifeſt 
contradiction to reaſon and juſtice : To reaſon; for what 
can be more abſurd and ridiculous, than to ſee perſons, 
without any knowledge or experience in war, ſet them- 
ſelves up for cenſors of the moſt able generals, and pro- 


nounce with a magiſterial air upon their actions? To juſ- 


tice ; for the moſt experienced can make no certain judg- 
ment without being upon the ſpot: the leaſt circum- 


- ance of time, place, diſpoſition of the troops, ſecret or- 


ders not divulged, being capable of making an abſolute 
change in the general rules of conduct. But we muſt 
not expect to ſee a failing reformed, that has its ſource 
in the curioſity and vanity of human nature; and ge- 
nerals would do wiſely, after the example of Paulus ÆEmi- 


lius, to deſpiſe theſe city reports, and crude opinions of 


idle people, who have nothing elſe to do, and have 18 
rally as little judgment as buſineſs. 


Paulus ZEmilius (c), after having diſcharged, accord- 


ing to cuſtom, the duties of religion, ſet out for Mace- 


donia, with the prætor Cn. Octavius, to whom the com- 
mand of the fleet had been allotted. 


Whilſt they were employed in making preparations for 


the war at Rome, Perſeus on his fide had not been aſleep. 


The fear of the approaching danger which threatened him 
having at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed 
to give Gentius f king of Ulyria, three hundred talents in 

money 


e) Liv. I. 44. n. 23.—29. Polyb, Legat. 85, 97. Plut. 
in Paul, A. p. * 261, | 
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money (that is three hundred thouſand: * «nd. Pura 
chaſed his alliance at that price. 

: He ſent ambaſſadors at the fame time to Kine, con 
vinced chat if that iſtand, very powerful at that time by 
ſea, ſhould embrace his party, Rome would be very much 
embarraſſed. He ſent deputies alſo to Eumenes and An- 
tiochus, two very potent kings, and capable of giving him 
great aid. Perſeus did wiſely in having recourſe to theſe 
meaſures, and in endeavouring to ſtrengthen bimſelf by 
ſuch ſupports; but he entered upon them too late. He 
ought. to have begun by taking thoſe ſteps, and to have 


made them the firſt foundations of his enterprize. He 


did not think of putting thoſe remote powers in motion, 
till he was reduced almoſt to extremity, and his affaird 
next to : abſolutely deſperate. It was rather calling in 
ſpectators and aſſociates of his ruin, than aids and ſupports 
The inſtructions, which he gave his ambaſſadors, were 
very ſolid and perſuaſive, as we are about to ſee ; but 
he ſhould have made uſe of them three years ſooner, and 
have waited their event, before he embarked almoſt- alone; 
in the war againſt ſo powerful a people, with ſo many 
reſources. in caſe of misfortune. 

The ambaſſadors had the ſame inſtruions fon both 
thoſe kings. They repreſented to them, that there was 4 
natural enmity between republicks and monarchits, That 
the Roman people attacked the. kings one after another, 
and what added extrembly to the indignity, that they em- 


ployed the forces of the kings themſelves to ruin them 


one after another. That they had cruſhed his father by 
the aſſiſtance of Attalus ; that by the aid of Eumenes, 
and in ſome meaſure” by that of his father Philip, An- 
tiochus had been ſubjected, and that at prefent- they had 
armed Eumenes and Prufias againſt himſelf, That after 
the kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, Aſia would 
be the next to experience the ſame fate; of which-they had 
already uſurped a part, under the n colour of re- 
eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and that 
 Syria's 
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vyria's s turn would toon follow. That they had already 


began to prefer Priifias to Eumenes by particular” diſtinc- 
tions of honour, and had deprived Antiochus of the fruits 


of his victories in Egypt. Perſeus requeſted of them ei- 
ther to incline the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or if 
they perſevered in the unjuſt deſign of continuing the war, 
to regard them as the common enemy of all kings. The 
ambaffadors treated with Antiochus openty, $ and without 
any reſerve, R 

In regard to Eumenes, e "they covered their voyay e with 


the pretext of ranſdming priſoners, and treated only in ſee. 
cret upon the real cauſe of it. There had paſſed already 


ſeveral conferences, - at different times and places, upon 
the ſame ſubject, which had began to render that prince 


very much fufpeEted by the Romans. It was not becauſe 


Eumenes deſired at bottom, that Perſeus ſhould be vic- 
torious againft the Romans; the enormous power he would 


then have had, would have given him umbrage, and 


highly alarmed his jealouſy ; neither was he more willing 
to declare openly |, or to make war upon him. 


But in hopes to ſee the two parties Equally inclined to 


peace; Perſeus, from his fear of the misfortunes which 
might befal bim; the Romans, from being weary of a 
war ſpun out to too great a length; he deſired to become 
the mediator of a peace between them, and to make Per- 


ſeus purchaſe his mediation, or at leaſt his inaction and 


neutrality, at a high price. That was already agreed upon, 
and was fifteen hundred talents (fifteen hundred thouſand 
crowns.) ' The only difference that remained,” was in ſet- 
tling the time for the payment ef that ſum. Perſeus 
was for waiting till the ſervios effect, and in the 
mean time offered to ' depofite the kachey in Samothracia. 
Eumenes did not believe himſelf ſecure in that, 'becauſe 


Samothracia depended on Perſeus, and therefore he infiſted 
upon immediate payment of * of the money. This 


broke up the treaty, 
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He failed alſo in another negotiation which might have 


deen no leſs in his favour. He had cauſed. a body of 


Gauls to come from the other fide of the Danube, con- 
Gifting of ten thouſand horſe and as many foot, and had 
agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each horſe- man „ five 
to the infantry, and a thouſand to their captains, I 
have obſerved above, _ theſe Gauls had taken the 
name of Baſtarnæ. When he received advice » that they 
were arrived upon the frontiers of his dominions, he 
went to meet them with half his troops, and gave orders 
that in towns and villages, thro* which they were to paſs, 
great quantity of corn, wine, and cattle ſhould be provided 
for them ; he had preſents for their principal officers, of 
horſes, arms, and habits ; to theſe he added ſome money, 


Which was to be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall number; 


he imagined to gain the multitude by this bait. The 
king halted near the river Axius, where he encamped 
with his troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the Ma- 


cedonian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty leagues 


diſtant from him. Antigonus was aſtoniſhed when he 
ſaw men of prodigious ſtature, ſkilful in all the exerciſes 
of the body, and in handling their arms 5 and haughty 
and audacious in their language, which abounded with 
menaces and bravadoes. He. ſet off in the beſt terms the 
orders his maſter had given for their good reception where» 


ever they paſſed, and the preſents he had prepared for them, 


after which he invited them to advance to a certain 
place he mentioned, and to ſend their principal officers 
to the king. The Gauls were not a people to be paid 
with words, Clondicus, the general and king of theſe 


ſtrangers, came directly to the point; and aſked whether 


he had brought the ſum agreed on. As no anſwer was 
given to that queſtion z Go, ſaid he, and let your prince 
know, that till be ſends the hoſtages and ſums agreed on, 
the Gauls will nat ſlir from bence. The king upon the 
return of his deputy, aſſembled his counſel, He foreſaw 
what they would adviſe z but as he was a much better 
guardian 
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guardian of his money than of his kingdom, to 4 


his avarice, he enlarged a great deal upon the perfidy and 
ferocity: of the Gauls; adding, that it would be dangerous 


to give ſuch numbers of them entrance into Macedonia, 


from which every thing was to be feared, and that five 
thouſand: horſe would ſuffice for him. Every body per- 
ceived that his fole apprebenfion was for his money; 
but nobody dared to contradict him. Antigonus returned 
to the Gauls, and told them his maſter had occaſion, for 
no more than ſive thouſand horſe. 
an univerſal ery and murmur againſt Perſeus, who had 
made them come ſo far to inſult them ſo groſſy. Clon- 
dicus having asked Antigonus again, whether he bad 
brought the money for the five thouſand, horſe; as the 
deputy ſought evaſions, and gave no direct r dee the 
Gauls grew furious, and were juſt going to cut him in 
pieces, as he violently. apprehended. However, they had 
a regard to his quality of deputy, and diſmiſſed him with- 
out any Bl treatment to his perſon, 


plundered Thrace in theic way home. 

Perſeus,- with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement; — ha 
given. the Romans great trouble. He could have detached 
thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they might have plun- 
dere4 the country, and taken the ſtrongeſt places. By 
that means, remaining quiet about the river Enipæus, he 
might have put it ont of the power of the Romans either 
to have penetrated into Macedonia, of which he might 


have barred the entrance with his troops, or to have ſubſiſted 


any longer in the country, becauſe they could have brought 
no proviſions as before from Theſſaly, which would have been 
entirely laid waſte. The avarice, by which he was governed, 
prevented his - making any uſe of ſo great an advantage. 
The ſame. vice made him loſe another of the ſame na- 
ture. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the ex- 


treme danger that threatned him, he had at length con- 


ſented to give Gentius the three hundred talents he had 
demanded above a year, for raiſing troops, and fitting out a 
Vor, XI. | fleet. 


Upon which they raiſed 


The Gauls marched; 
away immediately, reſumed their rout to the D and 
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fleet. Pantauchus had negotiated this treaty for the king, 


of Macedonia, and had begun by paying the king of IIlyria 
ten talents (ten thouſand crowns) in part of the ſum 
promiſed him. Gentius diſpatched his ambaſſadors, and 
with them perſons he could confide in to receive the mo- 
ney. He directed them alſo, when all ſhould be concluded, 
to join Perſeus's ambaſſadors, and to go with them to 
Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into an alliance with 
them. Pantauchus had repreſented to him, that if the 
Rhodians came into it, Rome would not be able to make 
head againſt the three powers united, Perſeus received 
thoſe ambaſſadors with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. 
After the exchange of hoſtages, and the taking, of oaths on 
both ſides, it only remained to deliver the three hundred 
talents. The ambaſſadors and agents of the Illyrians repair- 
ed to Pella, where the money was told down to them, 
and put into cheſts, under the ſeal of the ambaſſadors, te 
be conveyed into Illyria. Perſeus had given orders under 
hand to the perfons charged with this convoy, to march 
ſtowly, and by ſmall journies, and when they arrived upon 
the frontiers of Macedonia, to ſtop for his farther orders. 
During all this time, Pantauchus, who had remained at 
the court of Illyria, made preſſing inſtances to the king to 
declare againſt the Romans by ſome act of hoſtility. In 


the mean while arrived ambaſſadors from the Romans, to 


negotiate an alliance with Gentius. He had already received 
ten talents by way of earneſt, and advice that the whole 
fum was upon the road. Upon the repeated folicitations 
of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and divine, 
he cauſed the two ambaſſadors to be impriſoned, under 
pretence, that they were ſpies. As ſcon as Perſeus had re- 
ecived this news, believing him ſufficiently and irretrieva- 
bly engaged againſt the Romans by fo glaring an act, he 
recalled thoſe who carried the three hundred talents 3 con- 
gratulating himſelf in ſecret, upon the good ſucceſs of his 
perfidy, and his great dexterity in ſaving his money. But 
he did not ſee, that he only kept it in reſerve for the 
victor; 
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ALEXANDER? Sucteflors. 15 
viſtor z whereas he ought to have employed it in defend- 
ing himſelf againſt him, and to conquer him, according to 
the maxim of Philip and his ſon Alexander, the moſt illuſ- 


trious of his predeceſſors, who uſed to ſay, That victory 


ſhould be purchaſed with money, and not money ſaved at the 


expence of victory. 


The ambaſſadors of perſeus and Gentius met with a 1 
vourable feception at Rhodes. A decree was imparted te 
them, by Which the republick had reſolved to imploy all 
their credit and power to oblige the two parties to make 
peace, and to declare againſt that, which ſhould refuſe to 
accept propoſals for an accommodation, 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to their 


poſts in the beginning of the ſpring ; the conſul to Mace- 


donia, Octavius to Orea with the _ and Anicius into 

IIlyria. | 
The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as fortunate. He 

was to carry on the war againſt Gentius; and put an end 


to it before it was known at Rome, that it was begun. 


Its duration was only of thirty days. Having treated Scorda, 


the capital of the country, which had ſurrendered to him, 
with great moderation, the other cities ſoon followed its 
example, Gentius himſelf was reduced to come, and 
throw himſelf at Anicius's feet to implore his mercy ; 
confeſling with tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather fol- 


ly, in having abandoned the party of the Romans. The 
prætor treated him with humanity. - His firſt care was to 


take the two ambaſſadors out of priſon, He ſent one of 


them, named Perpenna, to Rome to carry the news of his 
victory, and ſome days after cauſed Gentius to be con- 
ducted: thither, with his wife, children, brother, and the 
principal lords of the country. The fight of ſuch illuſ- 
trious priſoners very much augmented the people's joy. 


Publick thankſgivings were made to the gods, and the 


temples crowded with a vaſt concourſe of perſons of all 


als | 1 | When 
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When Paulus ZEmilius approached the enemy. POPE! 
Perſeus encamped near the fea, at the foot of the moun- 
tain Olympus, in places which ſeemed inacceſſihle. He 


"had the Enipzus in front, whoſe banks were very high; 


and on the fide where he lay he had thrown up good en- 
trenchments, with towers from ſpace to ſpace, on which 
were placed baliſtæ, and other machines for diſcharging darts 
and ſtones upon the enemy, iſ they ventured to approach. 
Perſeus had fortified himſelf in ſuch à manner, as made 
Him believe himſelf entirely ſecure, and gave him hopes 
to weaken, and at laſt repulſe, Paulus ZEmilius by length 
of time, and the difficulties he would find to ſubſiſt his 
troops, and maintain his ground, in a country already eaten 
up by the enemy. | 

He did not know what kind of adverſary 1 had to 
cope with. Paulus Emilius employed his thoughts ſolely 


in preparing every thing for action, and was continually 


meditating expedients meaſures for executing ſome en- 
terprize with ſucceſs. He began by eſtabliſhing an exact 


and ſevere diſcipline in his army, which he found corrup- 


ted by the licenſe wherein it had been ſuffered to live. 
He reformed ſeveral things, as well with regard to the arms 
of the troops as the duty of centinels, It had been a cuſ- 
tom amongſt the ſoldiers to criticiſe upon their general, 


to examine all his actions amongſt themſelves, to preſcribe 
him conduct, and to explain upon what he ſhould gr ſhould 
not do, He ſpoke to them with reſolution and dignity. 


He gave them to underſtand, that ſuch diſcourſes did not 
become a ſoldier 3 that he ought to make only three things 
His buſineſs ; the care of his body, in order to render it ro- 
buſt and active; that of his arms, to keep them always 
clean, and in good condition; and of his * proviſions, that 
ke might be always in a readineſs to march upon the firſt 
notice ; that for the reſt, he ought to rely upon the good- 
2 of the immortal gods, and the vigllaave. of his uns. 
That 
* The Roman ſoldiers ſometimes 3 frovifien fir ten er 
tuulve days. 
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ALEXANDER“ Succeſlors. 17 
That for himſelf, he ſhould omit nothing that might be 


neceſſary to give them occaſion to evidence their valour, 
and that they had only to take care to do their duty well, 


when the ſignal was given them. 
It is incredible how much they were animated by this 
diſcourſe. The old ſoldiers declared, that they had never 


known their duty aright till that day. A ſurpriaing change 
was immediately obſerved in the camp. Nobody was idle 


in it. The ſoldiers were ſeen ſharpning their ſwords, po- 
lihing their helmets, cuiraſſes and ſhields ; praQtifing an 
active motion under their arms; whirling their javelins, 


and brandiſhing their naked ſwords 3 in ſhort, forming and 
enuring themſelves in all military exerciſes ; ſo that it was 
eaſy to foreſee, that upon the firſt opportunity they ſhould 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, ths were deter- 


mined to conquer, or die. 

The camp was fituated very commodiouſly, but wented 
water, which was a great inconvenience to the army. Pau- 
lus Æmilius, whoſe thoughts extended to every thing, ſee- 


ing mount Olympus before him very high, and covered all 


over with trees extremely green and flouriſhing, judged from 


the quantity and quality of thoſe trees, that there muſt 


be ſprings of water in the caverns of the mountain, and 


at the ſame time ordered openings to be made at the foot of 


it, and pits to be dug in the ſand. The ſurſace + was 
ſcarce broke up, when (ſprings of water were ſeen to run, 
muddy at firft, and in ſmall quantities, but in a little 
while very elear,. and in great abundance. Thus event, 
tho? natural, was looked upon by the ſoldiers as a fingu- 


lar favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus ZEmilius- 


under their protection; and made him more beloved and 


| reſpeRted Wy them than before, 


QC 43 When 

+ Vix deduct⸗ ſumma are- deùm donoy cœperunt. Ali- 

na erat, cum ſcaturigenes quantum ea quoq : res duci 

turbidæ primo & tenues emi- fame & auctoritatis apud 
care, dein liquidam multam- milites adjecit. Liv. 


que fundere aquam, velut 
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| When Perſeus ſaw What paſſed in the Roman camp, die 
ardor of the foldiers, their active behaviour, and the va. 
rious exerciſes, by which they prepared themſelves for 
combat, he began to be greatly diſquieted, and perceived 
plainly, that he had no longer to deal with a Licinius, and 
Hoftilius, or a Marcius ; and that the Roman army was 
entirely altered with the general, He redoubled his atten- 
tion and "application on his fide, animated his ſoldiers, em- 


ployed himſelf in forming them by different exerciſes, added! 


new works to the old, and uſed n. means to put his camp 
out of danger of inkilt. 


In the mean time came the news of the videry 4 in 


Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his family. 
This cauſed incredible joy in the Roman army, and excited 
amongſt the ſoldiers an inexpreſſible ardor to ſignalize them- 
ſelves alſo on their ſide. For it is common, when two ar- 


give place to the other, either in valour or glory. Perſeus 
diſſemble it, only ſerved to make it more publick, and cer- 


prehended the ſame fate. 
At this time arrived the Rhodian ambaſſadors, os came 


peace, that at Rome had ſo highly offended the ſenate, It 
is eafy to Judge in what manner they were received in the 


ing them diſmiſſed with inſult. The conſul thought the 
beſt way to expreſs his contempt for them, was to re- 


days. | 
To ſhew how little he mate of the 3 n of 
the Rhodians, he aſſembled his council to deliberate upon 
the means of entering upon action. It is probable, that 
the Roman army, which the year before had penetrated 
into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into Theſ- 
ſaly; perhaps upon account of proviſions; for at preſent 


mies act in different parts, for the one to be unwilling to 


endeavoured at firſt to ſuppreſs this news, but his care to 


tain. Thie alarm was general amongſt his troops, who * 
to make the ſame propoſals to the army in regard to the 
camp. Some, in the height of their anger, were for hav- 


ply coldly, that he would sive them an anſwer in fifteen | 


; | 
ALEXANDER”: Succeſſors. 19 1 
he Ney conſulted upon meaſures for opening a paſſage inte "= 
ra- Macedonia. Some, and thoſe the oldeſt officers, were 1 
for for attempting to force the enemy's entrenchments upon bi 
ed the banks of the Enipzus, They obſerved that the Ma- 4 
nd cedonians, who the year before had been driven from gy 
vas higher and better fortified places, could not ſuſtain the i 
n- charge of the Roman legions. Others were of opinion, 1 
n- at Octavius, with the fleet, ſhould go to Theſſalonica, 1 
ed Land attack the ſea coaſts, in order to oblige the king, by Wat 
np that diverſion, to detach part of his troops from the Eni- 1 
5 .pzus, for the defence of his country, and thereby leave the 11A 
in ; paſſage open. It is highly important for an able and ex- 116 
ly. ;perienced general to have it in his power to chooſe what Wl 
ted meaſures he pleaſes. Paulus Emilius had quite different = 
m- views, He ſaw, that the Enipzus, as well from its na- bl 
- tural ſituation, as the fortifications which had been added vj 
to to it, was inacceſſible. He knew beſides, without menti- Pl 
. oning the machines diſpoſed on all fides, that the enemy's } 
troops were much more expert than his own in diſcharg- 1 
- ing jayelins and darts, To undertake the forcing of ſuch 1 
p- impenetrable lines as thoſe were, had been to expoſe his 1 
5 troops to inevitable ſlaughter; and a good general ſpares Fil 
me the blood of his ſoldiers, becauſe he looks upon himſelf as 19 
he their father, and believes it his duty to preſerve them as 1 
it bis children. He kept quiet therefore, for ſome days, bil 
he without making the leaſt motion. Plutarch ſays, that it HY 
Ve | was believed there never was an example of two armies 11 
he fo numerous, that lay ſo long in the preſence of each 
e- other, in ſuch profound peace, and fo perfect a tranquility. * 
en In any other times the ſoldiers would have murmured out A 
a of ardor and impatience 3; but Paulus Æmilius had taught 4 
of them to acquieſce in the ee of their leader. jj 
on At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all means for W 
at information, he was told by two Perrhæbian merchants, I 
ed whoſe prudence and fidelity he had experienced, that there - N 
{- was a way-4hro' Perrhabia, which led to Pythium, a it 
nt EY To & town it; 
5 | | | * | 
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20 The HIs TOA of . | 
town fituate upon the brow of mount Olympus: that 
this way was not of difficult acceſs, but was well guarded. 
Perſeus had ſent thither a detachment of five thouſand 


men. He conceived, that in cauſing this poſt to be at- 


tacked in the night, and at unawares, by good troops, the 


enemy might be beat out, and he take poſſeſſion of it, 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to amuſe the enemy, and to 


conceal his real deſign. He ſent for the prætor Octavius, 
and having opened himſelf to him, he ordered him to ge 
with his fleet to Heraclea, and to take ten days proviſi- 
ons with him for a thouſand men; in order to make Per. 
ſeus believe, that he was going to ravage the. ſea coaſt, 
At the ſame time he made his ſon Fabius Maximus, then 
very young, with Scipio Naſica, the - ſon-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, ſet out: he gave them a detachment of five 
thouſand choſen troops, and ordered them to march by the 
ſea- ſide towards Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, 
according to what had been propoſed in the council. 
When they arrived there, the prætor told them the con- 
ſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, quitting their rout 


by the coaſt, they advanced, without halting, towards 
Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, conducted by the 


two Perrhæbian guides. It had been concluded, that they 
ſhould arrive there the third day before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus Æmilius, to amuſe the ene- 
my, and prevent his having any other thoughts, the next 


day in the morning detached his light-armed troops, as if 


he intended to attack the Macedonians. They came to 


a a ſlight engagement in the courſe of the river itſelf, which 
was then very iow. The banks on each fide, from the 


top to the bed of the river, had a declivity of three hun- 
dred paces, and the ſtream was a thouſand paces broad. 


The action paſſed in the fight of the king and conſul, 


who were each with his troops in the front of their camps. 
b The 


* The perpendicular beight of the mountain Olympus, where 


Pythium cas fituared, wwas uproards of ten ſtadia, er baff @ 
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ALEXANDER? Suefeſſors. 217 
The conſul. cauſed the retreat to be ſounded towards moos. 
The loſs was almoſt equal on both fides. The next day 


the battle was renewed in the ſame manner, and almoſt 


at the fame hour; but it was warmer, and continued lon- 
ger. The Romans had not oaly thoſe upon their hands 


| with whom they fought; the enemy, from the tops of 


the towers upon the banks, poured clouds ef darts and 


| 


ſtones upon them. The conſul loſt abundance miove of his 


people this day, zud made them | retire late. The third 
day Paulus Emilius lay . ſtill, and ſeemed. to deſign to at- 
tempt a paſſage near the ſea. Perſeus OY 2 
leaſt the danger that threatned him, 

Scipio arrived in the' night fn dikes ts 
thium. His troops were very much fatigued, for which 
reaſon he made them reſt themſelves the remainder ef the 


night, Perſeus in the mean time was very quiet. But 


on a ſudden à Cretan deſerter, who had gone off from 
Scipio's troqps, roused him from his ſecurity, by letting 
him know the compaſs the Romans had taken to furprize 
him. The king terrified with the news; detached imme 
diately ten thouſand foreign ſoldiers, with two thouſand 
Macedonians, under the command of Milo, and ordered 


them with all poſſible diligence to take poſſeſſion of an emi- 


nence, which the Romans had ſtill to paſs, before they ar- 
rived at Pythium. He accordingly got thither before them. 
A very rude engagement enſued upon this eminence, and the 


victory was for ſome time in ſuſpence. But the king's. 


detachment at length gave way on all ſides, and were put 


to the rout, Scipio purſued any; has ted his | 


victorious troops into the plain. 


When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Brolin,” 


they. occaſioned fo great a terror in it, that he immediately 
decamped, and retired by his rear, ſeized with fear, and al- 


moſt in deſpair, He held a great council, to deliberate 


upon proper meaſures, The queſtion was, whether it was 
beſt to halt under the walls of Pydna, to try the chance 
of a * or to divide his troops into his towns, ſupply. 

them 
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chem well with proviſions, and expect the enemy 6550. 
who could not ſubſiſt long in a country, Which he had 
taken care to lay waſte, and could furniſh neither forage 
Jor the horſe, nor proviſions for the men. The latter re- 
ſolution had great inconveniencies, and argued the prince 
reduced to the laſt extremity, without either hope or re- 
ſource; not to mention the hatred he had drawn upon 
hBimſelf by ruining the country, which he had not only 
commanded but executed in perſon, Whilſt Perſeus, un- 
certain what to reſolve, fluctuated in doubt, the principal 
- officers repreſented to him, that his army was much ſupe- 
rior to that of the Romans; that his troops were deter- 
mined to behave well, in their wives and children to 
defend; that being himſelf witneſs of all their actions, 
and fighting at their head, they would behave with dou- 
ble ardour, and give proofs of their valour in emulation 
of each other. Theſe reaſons re-animated the prince. He 
retired under the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, 
and prepared for a battle, He forgot nothing that 
might conduce to the advantage of his ground, affigned 
every one his poſt, and gave all orders with great preſence 
of mind ; reſolved to attack the Romans as ſoon as they 
appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level country, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy-armed foot | 
in battle, Upon the right and left there were a ridge of 
little kills, whick joining together, gave the light-armed | 
foot and the archers a ſecure retreat, and alſo a means to 
cConceal their marching to ſurround the enemy, and to 
charge them in flank. The whole front of the army was 
_ Covered by two ſmall rivers, which had not much water 
at that time, in conſequence of the ſeaſon (for it was 
then about the end of ſummer) but whoſe ſteep banks 
would give the Romans great en _ break their 
Tanks, 

Paulus Æmilius being arrived at Pythium, and having 
Zoined Scipio's detachment, marched down inte the 2 


ALEXANDER, Succeſfors 23 
and advanced in order of battle againſt the enemy; keep- 


ing always on the ſea coaſt, for the convenience of hav- 


ing proviſions brought in barks from the Roman fleet. 


But when he came in view of the Macedonians, and had 


conſidered the good diſpoſition of their army, and the 


number of their troops, he halted to deliberate upon what 


he had to do. The young officers, full of ardour and im- 
patience for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, 
nd came to him to entreat him to give battle without 
any delay. Scipio, whoſe boldneſs was increaſed by his 
hte ſucceſs upon mount Olympus, diftinguiſhed himſelf 
above all the reſt by his earneſtneſs, and the preſſing in- 
ſtances he made. He repreſented to him, that the gene- 


nls, his predeceſſors, had ſuffered the enemy to eſcape out 


of their hands by delays, That he was afraid Perſeus would 
fy in the night, and they ſhould be obliged to purſue him, 
with great danger and difficulty, to the remoteſt parts of 
his kingdom, in making the army take great compaſſes 


thro' defiles and foreſts, as had happened in the preceding 


years. He adviſed him therefore, whilſt the enemy was in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not to let 
flip ſo fair an occaſion of conquering him. 


*© Formerly, replied the conſul to young Scipio, I thought 
© as you do now, and one day you will think as Ido. 1 
7 vw give you the reaſons of my conduct another time; 


« at preſent ſatisfy yourſelf, and rely upon the diſcretion 
of an old general.“ The young officer was filent, well 


convinced that the conſul had good reaſons for acting as 


he did, 0 


After having ſpoke thus, he commanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, ta 
draw up in battle, and to preſent a front, as if they in- 
tended to engage. They were diſpoſed according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, in three lincs, At the ſame time 
tie pioneers (d), covered by thoſe _ were employed 
in forming a camp. As they were a great number, the 


work 
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The Hisrory ef 
lg "TIF VE completed. The eonful- HIND FR batta«. 
lions file off gradually, beginning with the rear, which was 


neareſt the workmen, and drew off the whole army into 


the entregchments; withoud- confuſion,” diforder, or being 


perceived by the enemy. The king on his fide, ſeeing 


the Romans declined fighting, retired alfo into his eamp. 

It was an inviohble -* law amongſt the Romans, tho? 
they were to ſtay only one day and night in 2 place, to 
encloſe . themſelves in a well fertified camp : by that means 
they placed themſelves out of inſult, and avoided all ſur. 
prize. The ſoldiers looked upon this military abode as their 
city; the entrenchments ſerved inſtead of walls, and the 
tents, of houſes, In caſe of a battle, if the army were over- 
come, the camp ſerved for their retreat and refuge, and if 
uictorious they found it a place of quiet and ſecurity. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken 
their refreſhment, whilſt they had- no other thoughts than 
of going to reſt, on a ſudden the moon, which was then 


At full, and already very high, began to grow dark, and 


the light failing by little and little, it changed its colour 
ſeveral times, and was at length totally eclipſed. A tri- 
bune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, one of the principal of- 
ficers of the army, having aſſembled the ſaldiers, with 
dhe conſul's permiſſion, had. apprized them of the eclipſe, 
and thewn them the exact moment when it would 
begin, and how long it would continue. The Roman fol- 


diers therefore were not aſtoniſhed at this accident; they 
only believed that Sulpitius had more than human * 
ledge. But the whole camp of the Macedonians were fiezed | 


with horror and dread; and it was ' whifpered throughout 
all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the 
520 „„ 4-5-2, .64:- + PHE 


* Majores veſtri-caftra mu- bus & tentorium ſuum cui- 


nita portum ad omnes caſus que militi domus ac penates 


exercitus ductbant eſſe. ſant——Caftra ſunt. victori re- 
Patria altera eſt militaris hæc ceptaculum, victo perfugiume 


ſedes, vallumquę promæni - Liv. I. 44: n. 39. 


ALEXANDER, Succeffors. 2g. 
-The. next day Paulus Zmilius, who was a very reli - 
zious. obſerver of all the ceremonies preſcribed for the ſacri- 


fices, or rather very ſuperſtitious, applied himſelf to offering 


oxen to Hercules. He ſacrificed twenty one after another 
without finding, any favourable fign in the entrails of thofe 
victims. At length, at the one and twentieth, he ima- 
gined he ſaw ſuch as. promiſed him the victory, if he 
only defended himſelf, without attacking the enemy. At 
the ſame time he vowed a ſacrifice to the ſame god of 
an hundred oxen with publick games. Having made an 
end of all theſe religious ceremonies, about nine in the 
morning he aſſembled his council. He had heard com- 
plaints of his ſſownefs in attacking. the enemy, He delired. 
therefore to give this aſſembly an account of his con- 
duct, eſpecially out of regard for Scipio, to whom he had. 
promiſed it. The reaſons for his not having given battle 
the day before were : Firſt, becauſe the enemy's army was 
much ſuperior -in number to his own, which he had been 
obliged to weaken conſiderably by the great detachment 
for the guard of the baggage. In the ſecond plate, would it 
have, conſiſted with prudence to engage treops entirely frefh 
with his, exhaufted as they were by a long and painfulmarch, 


by the exceſſive weight of their arms, by the heat of the ſun, 


with which they had been almoft broiled, and by thirſt, 
which gave them inſupportable pain. In the laft place, 
he inſiſted ſtrongly on the indiſpenſable neceſſity a good ge- 
neral was under, not to fight till he had a well entrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in caſe of accident, ſerve 
the army for a retreat. He concluded his diſcourſe with 
bidding them prepare for battle the ſame day. 

We. ſee here, * that there is a wide difference between 


the duty of ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers, and that of a 


Vol. KI. „„ 6 general; 
* Diviſa inter exercitum do, cunctaticne ſæpius quam 
quceſqʒ munia. Militibus eu- temeritate prodeſſe. Tacit. 
pidinem pugnandi convenire; Hit. J. 3. c. 20. 
dees providende, co. ſaitan- | 
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25 The HISTORY of 
general; the former have only to deſire, and behave welt 
in, battle; but the general's buſineſs is to foreſee, weigh, 
and compare every thing, in order to chooſe his meaſures 
with mature deliberation ; and by a wiſe delay of ſome 
| days, or even hours, he often preſerves an army, which 
aan inconſiderate precipitation might have expoſed: to ruin, 

Tho? the reſolution for fighting Had been taken on 
both ſides, it was however rather a kind of chance that 
drew on the battle than the order of the generals, who 
were not very warm on either fide. Some Thracian ſol- 
diers charged a party of Romans in their return from forag- 
ing. Seven hundred Ligurians ran to aſſiſt thoſe: foragers. 
The Macedonians cauſed troops to advance to ' ſupport 
the Thracians; the reinforcements on both fides continu- 
ally encreaſing, the battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have loſt the paſſage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which. deſcribes the 
order of this battle: this puts it out of my power to 
give a juſt idea of it, what Plutarch ſays being quite 
different from the little which remains of it in Livy, 

In the beginning of the charge the Macedonian phalanx 
diſtinguiſhed: themſelves from all the king's troops in a 
particular manner. Upon which Paulus ZEmilius advanced 
to the front ranks,. and found, that the Macedonians, 
who formed the head of the phalanx, drove the points of 
their pikes into the ſhields: of his ſoldiers in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the latter, whatever efforts they made, were 
unable to reach them with their ſwords ; and he ſaw at 
Wl | the ſame time that the whole front-line of the enemies 
11 joined their bucklers, and preſented their pikes. This 
6 rampart of braſs, and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his 
legions, filled him with aftoniſhment and terror.. He often 
ipoke afterwards of the impreſſion that dreadful fight made 
upon him, and what reaſon it gave him to doubt the 
iuzceſs of the battle. But not to diſcourage his troops, 
he concealed from them his anxiety, and appearing with 


2 gay ard ſerene countenance, rode thro? all the ranks 
with. 
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without helmet or cuiraſs, animating them with his ex- 


preſſions, and much more by his example. The general, 


more than ſixty years of age, was ſeen expoſing himſelf 


to danger and fatigue like a young officer. 
The . Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked 
the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with 


their utmoſt endeavours, one' of their officers took the 


enſign of his -company, and toſſed it into the midſt of the 
enemy. The reſt threw themſelves in conſequeuce like 
deſperate men upon that battallion, Aſtoniſhing actions 
enſued on both ſides, with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter. The 
Pelignians,-endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedo- 
nians with their ſwords, and to puſh them back with their 
bucklers ; ſtriving ſometimes to pull them out of their 
hands, or to turn them aſide, in order to open them- 
ſelves an entrance between them, But the Macedonians 
always keeping cloſe order, and holding their pikes in 
both hands, preſented that iron rampart, .and gave thoſe 
ſuch great ſtrokes that flung upon them, that, piercing 
ſhields and cuiraſſes, they laid the boldeſt of the Pelignians 
dead, who, without any caution, continued to ruſh head- 


| logg, like wild beaſts, upon the ſpears of their enemies, 


and to hurry upon a death they ſaw before their eyes. 
The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, the 


| ſecond was diſcouraged, and began to fall back. They 


did not fly indeed; but inſtead of advancing, they retreated 
toward mount * "WE When Paulus ZEmilius ſaw that, 
he tore his clothes, and was ſtruck with extreme forrow 


to ſee, upon the firſt troops having given way, that the 


Romans were afraid to face the phalanx. It preſented a 


front covered thick with pikes, and cloſe as an impene- 
trable entrenchment; and continuing invincible, it could 


neither be broke nor opened. But at length the inequa- 
lity of the ground, and the great extent of the front of 
battle not admitting the enemy to continue every where 
nn line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus ZEmilius obſerved 

D 2 | the 
* That mountain was evidently part of Olympus, 


the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave eſe ot 
intervals, and that it fell back on one fide, whilſt it ad- 
vanced on the other; which muſt neceffarily happen in 
14 great armies, when the troops not always acting with 
N 1 the fame vigour, fight alſo with different ſucceſs, + 
ons 1118 Paulus Æmilius, as an able general who knew how to 
5 improve all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, 
gave orders for them to fall into the vdid ſpaces of the 
enemy's battle, and to attack them no longer in front 
by a general charge, but by ſmall detachments, and in 
different places at the ſame time. This order, given ſo 
critically, occafioned the gaining of the battle. The Ro- 
mans immediately fell into the void ſpaces, and thereby put 
it out of the enemy's power to uſe their long pikes, charg- 
ing them in flak apd rear, where they were uncovered, 
The phalanx was broke in an inſtant, and all its force, 
which conſiſted ſolely in its union, and the weight of 
the whole body together, vaniſhed and diſappeared, When 
they came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their ſhort ſwords ſtruck upon the 
Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſolid, and co- 
vered them almoſt from head to foot; on the contrary 
they oppoſed ſmall bucklers againſt the - Fords of the 
Romans, which were heavy and ftrong, and handled with 
fuch force and vigour, that they ſcarce diſcharged a blow 
which did not either cut deep, or make ſhields and ar- 
mour fly in pieces, and draw blood. The phalanx having 
loſt their advantage, and being taken on their weak ſide, 
reſiſted with great difficulty, and were at length overthrown, 
The king of Macedonia, abandoning himſelf to his fear, 
rode off full ſpeed in the beginning of the battle, and retired 
into the city of Pydna, under pretence of going to offer a ſa- 
crifice to Hercules; as if, ſays Plutarch, Hercules were a god, 
that would receive the ſactifices of abject cowards, or give ear to 
unjuſt vows; for it is not juſt that he ſhould be victorious, who 


prayer of Palus W becauſe he aſked victory with 
| {word 


28 The Ny vb t We; f 


durſt not der his enemy: Whereas the ſame god received the 


rn ot 


ALEXANDE RC, Succeſſors. | 
fword in hand, and invoked his aid by fighting valiantly. 


ad- It was in the attack of che phalanx, where the battle 
* was warmeſt, and where the Romans found the greateſt 


reſiſtance, It was there alſo, that the ſon of Cato, Pau- 
lus ZEmilius's ſon-in-law, after having done prodigies of 
valour, unhappily loſt his ſword which ſlipt out of his 
hand. Upon this accident, quite out of himſelf and in- 


Ins | 
. conſolable, he ran thro* the ranks, and aſſembling a body 
nt of brave and refolute young ſoldiers, he ruſhed head-long 


and furious upon the Macedonians, After extraordinary 
efforts, and a moſt bloody Naughter, they made the latter 
give way, and remaining maſters of the ground, they ap- 
plied themſelves in ſearching for the ſword, which they 


. found at laſt under heaps of arms and dead bodies. Tranſ- 

100. ported with that good fortune, and raiſing ſhouts of victory, 

re, they fell with new ardour upon ſuch of the enemy as ſtood firm ; 
of ſo that at length the three thouſand Macedoniaas who re- 


hen mained, and were a diſtinct body from the phalanx, were 
entirely cut to pieces; not a man of them quitting his 
the Tank, or ceafing to fight to the laſt moment of his life. 
After the defeat of this bedy, all the reſt fled, and fo 
great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
the plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with the 
dead, and the next day, when the Romans paſſed the river 


* Lewin they found the waters ſtill ſtained with their blood. 

"i It is ſaid that five and twenty thouſand men on the fide 

"5 of the Macedonians periſhed in this battle. The Romans 
"ag loſt only an hundred, and made eleven or' twelve thouſand 
* priſoners. The cavalry, which had no ſhare in the battle, 
+ ſeeing the foot put to the rout, had retired 3 and the Ro- 
| * mans, from their violent ardour againſt the phalanx, did 
p not think at that time of purſuing them. 

wn This great battle was decided ſo ſuddenly, that the 
if charge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
Ag followed by the victory before four. The reſt of the day 
__ was employed in the purſuit, which was carried very far” 
wat 0 chat the troops did not return till late in the nicht. 
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30 The Mrivony of 


All the ſervants in the army went out to meet thitr 
maſters with great ſhouts of joy, and conducted them with 
torches to the camp, where they had made illuminations, 
and covered the tents with wreaths of * i vy and crowns 
of laurel. 

But in the midſt of his great victory, the general was 
in extreme affliction. Of the two ſons he had in the battle, 
the youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years old, and 
whom he loved with moſt tenderneſs, becauſe he had al- 
ready given great hopes of himſelf, did not appear. The 
camp was in univerfal alarm, and the cries of joy were. 
changed into a mournfut ſilence. They ſearched for him 
with torches amongſt the dead, but to no purpoſe. At 
length, when the night was very much advanced, and 
they deſpaired of ever ſeeing him more, he returned from 
the purſuit, attended only by two or three of his comrades, 
all covered with the bleed of the enemy. Paulus /Emi- 
lius thought he had recovered him from the dead, and 
did not begin to taſte the joy of his victory till that mo- 
ment. He was reſerved for other tears and ruins no leſs 
to be deplored. The young Roman of whom we ſpeak, 
was the ſecond Scipio, who was afterwards! called Afri- 
canus, and Numantinus, from having deſtroyed Carthage 
and Numantia. He was adopted by the ſon of Scipio, the 
conqueror of Hannibal. The conſul immediately diſpatched 
three couriers of diſtinction (of whom his ſon Fabius was 
one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time Perſeus, continuing his flight, had 
paſſed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, 
with all his horſe, which had eſcaped from the battle 
without ſtriking a blow. The foot ſoldiers that fled in 


diſorder, meeting them upon the road, reproacked them 
in 


* This was @ cuſtom with and ſome others covered with 
the Romans, Ceſar writes in ivy. L. etiam Lentuli & non- 
tbe third book of the civil wwar, nullorum tabernacula . 
That he found in Pompey's hederss 
camp the tents of Lentulus, 


. | f my * 
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in the ſharpeſt terms, calling. them cowards and thaltuts 3 3 


and carrying their reſentment farther, they pulled them 


off their horſes, and wounded a great number of them. 
The king, who apprehended the conſequences of that tu- 


mult, quitted the high road, and that he might not be 


known, folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, 
took the diadem from his head, and carried it in his 
hand; and to difcourſe with his friends with the more 
eaſe, he alighted, and led his horfe in his hand. Several 
of thoſe who attended him, took different routs from his 
under various pretexts; lefs to avoid the purſuit of the 
enemy, than to ſhun the fury of the prince, whoſe de- 


feat had only ſerved to irritate and inflame his natural 


ferocity, Of all his courtiers three only remained with 
him, and thoſe all ftrangers. Evander of Crete, whom he 


had employed to aſſaſſinate king Eumenes, was one of them, 


He retained his fidelity for him to the laſt.” 

When he arrived abour midnight in Pella, he ſtabbed 
two of his treaſurers with his own hands, for being fo 
bold as to repreſent to him The faults he had committed, 
and with ill- timed freedom to give him their counſel, 


upon what was neceſſary to be done for the retrieving his 


affairs. This cruel treatment of two of the principal officers 
of his court, who had failed only out of an imprudent 
and ill-timed zeal, entirely loſt him with every body. 
Alarmed by the almoſt univerſal deſertion of his officers 
and courtiers, he did not think himſelf. ſafe at Pella, and 
left it the fame night to go to Amphipolis, carrving along 
with him the greateſt part of his treaſures. When. he 
arrived there, he ſent deputies to Paulus Emilius, to 
implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went into the 
iſland of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia opened their gates 
to the victor, and made their ſubmiſſion. 

The conful having quitted Pydna, arrived. the next day 


at Pella, the happy fituation of which he admired. The 


but only 


king's treaſures had been kept in this city; 32 
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of Thrace, and afterwards cauſed to be brought ben 


| were found there. Paulus /ZEmilius, having been informed 
that Perſeus was in Samothracia, repaired to Amphipolis, 


in order to paſs from thence into that iſland. 
He was encamped (a) at Sires, * in the country of 


the Odomantes, when he received a letter from Perſeus, 


which was preſented to him by three deputies of incon- 


| fiderable birth and condition. He could not forbear ſned- 


ding tears, when he reflected upon the uncertainty of 
human affairs, of which the preſent condition of Perſeus 
was a ſenſible example. But when be ſaw this title and 
inſcription upon the letter, Perſeus the ling, to the conſul 
Paulus Æmilius, greeting: the ſtupid ignorance that prince 
ſeemed to be in of his condition, extinguiſhed in him all 


ſenſe of compaſſion 3 ; and tho* the tenor of the letter was 


couched in an kulabls and and ſuppliant ſtyle, and little 


_ conſiſted with the royal dignity, he diſmiſſed the deputies 
without an anſwer. How taughty were theſe proud repub- 


licans, to degrade an unfortunate king immediately in this 


manner! Perſeus perceived the name he was henceforth 
to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, to which he only put 


his name, without the addition of his quality. He demanded 
that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to treat with him, 
which was granted. This negotiation had no effect, be- 
cauſe on the one fide Perſeus would not renounce the royal 
dignity, and Paulus Emilius on the other inſiſted, that 


be ſhould ſubmit his fate entirely ro the determination 


of the Roman people. 
During this time the prætor Octavius, vo bebe 


the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did not take Per- 


ſeus by force out of that aſylum, in reſpect to the gods 


Who preſided in it, but he endeavoured by promiſes and 


threats 
(a) Liv. I. 43. n. 3—9. Plut. in P. Emil. p. 269, 270. 


*An obſcure unznorun Cy, upon the ”—— frontier of Mie 
calenia. : 
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ALEXANDER' Succeflbrs. 25 
threats to induce him to quit it, and furrender himfelf to 
the Romans. His endeavours were ineffetual, - | 
A young Roman, (named Acilius) either of himſelf, or 
in concert with the prætor, took another courſe to draw 
the king out of his ſanctuary.” In the aſſembly of the Sa- 
mothractans, which was then held, he ſaid to them: Is 
* ita truth, or without foundation, that your iſland-is held 
« a facred and inviolable afylum throughout all its extent 
Upon being anfwered by all preſent, that it was undoubtedly 
ſo. How then, continued he, do you ſuffer its ſanc- 
« tity to be violated by an homicide, contaminated with 


the blood of king Eumenes? And as all religious cere- 


© monies begin by the -exclufion of thoſe whoſe hands are 


© impure, how can you-ſuffer your very temple to be prd- _ 


*© faned and defiled by the preſence of an infamous mur- 
derer? This accufation fell upon Perſeus 3 but the Sa- 
mothracians choſe rather to apply it to Evander, whom all 
the world knew had been the agent in the intended aſſaſſi - 
nation of Eumenes. They ſent therefore to tell the king, 
that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination, and that he ſhould 
appear, according to the cuſtom of their ſanctuary, to juſ- 
tify himſelf before the judges ; or if he was afraid to do 
that, that he ſhould take — for his ſafety, and quit 
the temple. The king having ſent for Evander, adviſed 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms not to fibmit to that fentence. He 
had his reaſons for giving him this counſel, apprehending 
he would declare, that the aſſaſſination had been under- 
taken by his order, and therefore gave him to underſtand 
that the only method he could take was to kill him- 
ſelf. Evander ſeemed at firſt to conſent to it, and pro- 
felſing, that he had rather die by poifon than the ſword, 
he intended to make his eſcape by flight, The king was 
aware of that deſign, and fearing the Samothracians would 
let the weight of their reſentment fall on him, as hav- 
ing withdrawn the offender from the puniſhment he de- 
ſerved, he ordered him to be killed. This was polluting 
the Sansun with a new crime; but he corrupted the 
| principal 


34 he Husronry of 

Principal magiſtrate with preſents of money, who declared 
in the aſſembly, that Evander had laid violent hands upon 
-Gimſelf, 

The prætor, not being able to e Perſeus to quit his 
. afylum, was reduced to deprive him of all means to embark 
and make his eſcape, However, notwithſtanding his pre- 
- cautions, Perſeus gained fecretly a certain Cretan, called 
Oroandes, who had a merchant ſhip, and prevailed upon him 
to receive him on board, with all his treaſures ; they 

amounted to two thouſand talents, that is, to about three 
Hundred thouſand pounds. But ſuſpicious as he was, he 
did not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the whole; ſent only a part 
of it to the ſhip, and veſerved the reſt to be carried on 
board with himſelf. The Cretan, following the genius of 
- his country upon this occaſion, ſhipped all the gold and filver 
that had been ſent him in the evening, and let Perſeus know, 
that he had only to come to the port at Midnight with his 
children, and ſuch of his people as were bay — 
to attend his perſon. 

The appointed time approaching, Perſeus with infinite 
difficulty crept through a very narrow window, croſſed a gar- 
den, and got out through a ruinous houſe, with his wife 
and ſon. The remainder of his treaſures followed him. 

His grief and deſpair were inexpreſſible, when he was in- 
formed that Oroandes, with his rich freight, was under 
fail, He had entruſted his other children to Tou of Theſ- 
. falonica, who had been his favourite, and betrayed him in 


vius; which was the principal cauſe that induced Perſeus 
. to vat himſelf into the power of thoſe who had * chil. 
dren in their hands, 


to the prætor Octavius, who made him embark, in order 

to his being carried to the conſul 3 having firſt apprized 

Him of his coming. Paulus /Emilius ſent his ſon-in-law 

Tubero to meet him. Perſeus, in a mourning habit, en- 

tered the camp, attended only by his fon, The _ 
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His misfortunes ; for he delivered up his children to Octa- 


He accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and Philip his ſon | 
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cho wiited for him with a ſufficiently numerous train, 
wort his arrival roſe from his ſeat, and advancing ſome” 
few ſteps, offered him his hand, Perſeus threw himſelf at 
his feet; but he raiſed him immediately, and would not 
ſuffer him to embrace his knees. Having introduced him 


nto his tent, he made him fie _ facing thoſe who” 
frmed the aſſembly. | 

He began by aſking him; What cauſe of lifcontents 
had induced him to enter with ſo much animoſity into: 


« a war with the Roman people, that expoſed himſelf | 


„and his kingdom to the greateſt dangers.” When in- 
ſead of the anſwer which every body expected, the king, 
fixing his eyes upon the ground, and ſhedding tears, kept 
flence 5 Paulus Æmilius continued to this effect. Had 
« you "vines the throne a youth, I ſhould be leſs ſur-- 
« prized at your being ignorant of what it was to have 
the Roman people for your friends os enemies. But 
having been preſent in the war made by your father 
againſt us, and certainly remembering the peace, which 
we have punctually obſerved on our fide ; how could you 

prefer war rather than peace, with a people whoſe force 
jn the former, and fidelity in the latter, you had ſo well 

© experienced ? *” Pevſeus making no more anſwer to this 
reproach than he had done to the firk queſtion : ** In what- 
* foever manner notwithſtanding, reſumed the conſul, 
* theſe affairs have happened; whether they are the effects 
of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, 
or that fatal deſtiny which fuperintends all things, take 
courage. The clemency with which the Roman people 
have behaved in regard to many other kings and na- 
tions, ought to inſpire you, I do not ſay with ſome 


6c 


- hope only, but with almoſt entire confidence, that you 


vill meet with the ſame treatment.“ He ſpoke this in 
Creek to Perſeus: Then turning towards the Romans, 
* You ® ſee, ſaic he in his own language, a great exam= 

ceo 
ple 


* Exemplum infigne cer- rum humanarum, Vobis hoe 
utis, inguit, mutationis re- præcipue dico, juvenes. Idea 
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re ple of the Anda of human affairs. It is to you 
4 principally young Romans, I addreſs this diſcourſe, The 
«© uncertainty of what may happen to us every day, ought 


4 to teach us never to uſe any one with inſolence and cruelty 


xc, in our proſperity, nor rely too much upon our preſent 


* advantages. The proof of real merit and true valour 
e is neither to be too elate in good, nor too dejected in 


4% bad, fortune. Paulus Æ milius, having diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly, charged Tubero with the care of the king. 
He invited him that day to his table, and ordered him 
to be treated with al the an his proſet copdigien- 
would admit. | 

The. army went afterwards into winter nin. Am- 
phipolis received the greateſt part of the troops; the reſt 
were diſtributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended 
the war between the Romans and Perſeus, Which bad 


continued four years; and with it a kingdom, ſo illuſtrious 


both in Europe and Aſia. Perſeus had (a) reigned eleven 
vears. He was reckoned the * fortieth king from Caranus, 
who was the firſt thit reigned in Macedonia. So im- 
portant a conqueſt coft Paulus Amilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure, till the 
time of Philip, ſon of Amyntas. Under that prince, and 
by his great exploits, it made. conſiderable acquiſitions, 
which did not extend however beyond the bounds of Eu- 
rope; he annexed to it a part of Thrace and IIlyria, and 
acquired a kind of empire over all Greece. It aſterwards 


extended into Aſia; and in the thirteen years of the reign 
of Alexander, ſubjected all the provinces, of which the 


| 3 vaſt 

{a) Liv. 1. 45. n. 4. — ; 

in ſecundis rebus nihilin quem- veſper ferat incertum ſit, Is 

quam ſuperbe ac violenter demum vir erit, cujus animum 

conſulere decet, nec præſenti nec proſpera flatu ſuo efferet, 
credere fortunæ, cum, quid nec adverſa infringet. Liv. 


is an error in the cypber, and 


that it ſhould be corrected, tht 
tortieth, with Euſebias, 


* Livy, ſuch as wwe have him, 
fays the twentieth, Fuſtin the 
eurtieths I 35 thought there 


days. 

ill the 
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tions, 
Eu- 
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reign 


ALEXANDER, — 


vaſt empire of the Perſians was compoſed, and carried its 
victorious arms to the extremities of the earth; I mean 
to Arabia on one fide, and the India's on the pn This 
empire of Macedonia, the greateſt that had been in the 
world, divided, or rather torn, into different kingdoms af 
ter the death of Alexander by his ſucceſſors, who took 
eich 4. part to himſelf,” ſubſiſted during fomething more 
than an hundred and fifty years; from the exalted height, 
to which the victorious arms of that' prince had raiſed it, 
to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period of 
the ſo much boaſted exploits of that famous conqueror, 
the terror and admiration. of the univerſe ; or, to ſpeak 


more juſtly, the example of the moſt vain and ”w—_ frantict. 


ambition; the world ever knew. _ 

The three deputies whom Paulus Emilie had ſent to 
Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over Per- 
ſeus, uſed all poſſible diligence in their journey. But long 
before their arrival, and only the fourth day after the bats 


tle, whilſt the games were celebrating in the circus, it was 


whiſpered about, that a battle had been fought in Mace- 
donia, and Perſeus entirely defeated, This news was at- 


| tended with clapping of hands, and cries of victory through- 


out the whole circus. But when the magiſtrates, after 4 
ſtrict enquiry, had diſcovered that it was a rumour, without 
either author or foundation, that falſe and ſhort-lived joy 
cealed, and left only a ſecret hope, that it was perhaps the 


8 of a victory which either was already, or would 


ſoon be, obtained. | RE 
The -arrival - of the deputies' put Rome out of pain, 
They were informed, that Perſeus had been entirely de- 
feated; that he was flying, and could not efcape falling 
into the hands of the victor. The people's joy, which 
had been ſuſpended till then, broke out immoderately. 


The deputies read a. circumftantial narrative of the battle, 


firſt in the. ſenate, and afterwards in the aſſembly of the 
cople, Publięle prayers and facrifices were decreed, and ull 

che temples filled in an inſtant with in crowds of peo- 
Vor, XI. alle 5: a6 
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33 The Hrsrory of 
ple, who went thither to return thanks to the gods fot 
their ſignal protection vouchſafed the republick. 


After the nomination of (5) new conſuls at Rome, the 


command of the army in Macedonia was continued to Pau- 
Tus Emilius, and of that in IIlyria to L. Anicius : Ten 
commiſſioners were then appointed to regulate affairs in 


Macedonia, and five for IIlyria. The ſenate, before they ſet 


out, regulated their commiſſion in part. It was decreed 
in particular, that the Macedonians and IIlyrians ſhould be 
declared free; in order that all nations might know, the 
end of the Roman arms was not to ſubject free people, 
but to deliver ſuch as were enſlaved ; ſo that the one, un- 
der the protection of the Roman name, might always re- 
tain their liberty, and the other, who were under the rule 


of kings, might be treated with more lenity and juſtice by 


them, in conſideration for the Romans; or that, when- 
ever war ſhould ariſe between thoſe kings and the Roman 
people, the nations might know, that the iſſue of thoſe 
wars would be victory for the Romans, and liberty for 
them. The ſenate alſo aboliſhed certain duties upon the 
mines and land- eſtates; becauſe thoſe duties could not be 
collected but by the miniſtry of tax-farmers, commonly 
called publicans ; and that where-ever ſuch ſort * of farmers 
are ſuffered, the laws are of no force, and the people are 


always oppreſſed. They eſtabliſhed a general council for 


the nation; left the populace ſhould cauſe the liberty grant- 
ed them by the ſenate to degenerate into a deſtructive li- 
cence. Macedonia was divided into four regions; each of 


which had a diſtint council, and were to pay the Romans 


one moiety of the tributes which they had been accuſtomed 
to pay their kings. Theſe were in part the orders with 
which the commiſſioners for Macedonia were charged. 
Thoſe for Illyria had almoſt the ſame inſtructions, and ar- 
rived there firſt, After baving communicated their com- 

miſſion 


A. M. 3837. A. J. C. 167. Liv: k 45: n. 17—18. 


Et ubi publicanus eſt, ibi aut jus publicum Vern; > We 
Abertatem ſoeiis nullam ęſſe. Liu. 
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miſſion to the pro- prætor Anicius, who came to Scodra 
to meet them, they ſummoned an aſſembly of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the nation. Anicius having aſcended his 
tribunal, declared to them, that the ſenate and people of 
Rome granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the gar- 
riſons ſhould be withdrawn from all the cities and forts 
of the country as ſoon as poſſible, In regard to ſome 
people, who either before or during the war had declared 
for the Romans, 'an exemption from all taxes was added 
to their liberty 5 all the reſt were diſcharged from one 


half of the impoſts formerly paid to the kings, IIlyria 


was divided into three regions or parts, which had each 


of them their publick council and magiſtrates. 


Before the deputies for Macedonia (c arrived there, 


Paulus /Emilius, who was at leiſure, viſited during the 
autumn the moſt celebrated cities of Greece ; to ſee thoſe 


things with his own eyes, which all the world talked 


of, without knowing them. Having left the command of 
the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he fet out with a ſmall 
train, accompanied by young Scipio his ſon, and Athenæus, 
king Eumenes's brother. | 

He paſſed through Theſſaly, in his way to Delphos, 
the moſt celebrated oracle in the univerſe. The mul- 
titude and value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſſels, and tri- 
pods, with which that temple was filled, ſurprized him 
extremely, He there offered a ſacrifice. to Apollo. Having 
ſeen a great ſquare pillar of white marble, on which a golden 
ſtatue of Perſeus was to have been placed, he cauſed his 
own to be ſet upon it, ſaying, That the vanquiſhed ought 
to give place to the victors. 

He ſaw at Lebadia the temple of Jopiter, ſirnamed 
Trophonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which 
thoſe who conſulted the oracle deſcended. He offered 

E 2 a ſacri- 


e) Liv. 1. 4%. n. 8 00 Plut. in P. Fmil. p. 270. 
For an account 7 this oracle, ſee — Chap, III. Sect. II. 
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40 The Hrsrory of © 


a facrifice to Jupiter, and the goddeſs Hercynna, who mae 
believed to be the daughter of Trophonius. 

At chalcis he gratified his curioſity in ſeeing the " Ss og 
and the ebb and flow. of the ſea, which is there very fre- 


quent and extraordinary. 


From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from which 
port the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed. for Troy. 
He made a viſit to the temple of Diana in that place, 
upon whoſe altar that king of kings ſacrificed bis daugh- 
ter Iphigenia, to obtain a proſperous voyage from the 


goddeſs, 


Aſter having paſſed thro? Oropus in Attica, where the 
ſoothſayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, he camo 


to Athens, a city celebrated by ancient renown, where 
abundance of objects preſented themſelves to his view, 


well capable of inſpiring and gratifying his curioſity: The 
Citadel, the ports, the walls which joined the Pirzus to 
the city, the arſenals for the navy, erected 'by- illuſtrious 
generals, the ſtatues of gods and men, in which it was 
hard to know, whether the matter or art were moſt ad» 


mirable. He did not forget to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, 


the tutelary goddeſs of the citadel. 

Whilſt Paulus Æmilius was in that city, he demanded 
an excellent philoſopher of the : Athenians, to finiſh the 
education of his children, and a fine painter to deſign the 
ornaments of his triumph. They immediately caſt their 
eyes upon Metrodorus, who excelled both in philoſophy 
and painting: A very ſingular and extraordinary praiſe, 
which was confirmed by experience and the approbation 
of Paulus ZEmilius, We here ſee the attention paid by 
the great men of antiquity to the education. of their 


children. The ſons of that Roman general were then of 


ſome age, the youngeſt of the two, who made the cam- 
paign in Macedonia with his father, being at that time 
ſeventeen years old. He thought it neceſſary however to 
have a philoſopher with them, capable of forming both 
tacir minds by the ſtudy of the ſciences, and their man- 


Neg 
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ners by that of moral virtue, which of all ſtudies is the 


moſt important, and yet the moſt neglected. To know 


what are the effects of ſuch an education, we have only 
to conſider the future greatneſs of the youngeſt of the 
two ſons of this conſul, who inherited the name and me- 


rit of Scipio Africanus, his grandfather by adoption, and 


of Paulus ZEmilius his natural father; who ruined Car- 
thage and Numantia; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much 
by polite learning and the: ſciences, as by his milita 
virtues; who held it for his honour. to have Polybius 
the hiſtorian, Panætius the philoſopher, and Terence the 
poet, for his friends and companions ; who," in a word, 
to uſe the terms of a * writer of excellent ſenſe, never ſaid, 
did, or thought, any thing unworthy a Roman. Paulus 
Emilius, having found the precipus treaſure he ſought, 
in the perſon of Metrodorus, left Athens well ſatisfied, 
He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel and 
Iſthmus were an agreeable ſight to him. 
was ſituated upon the top of a mountain, abounded with 
ſtreams and fountains of exceedingly pure water; and the 


Iſthmus which ſeparated by a very ſmall neck of land two-- 


neighbouring ſeas, the one on the eaſt, and the other on 


the weſt of it. 


Sicyon and Argos, two very illuſtrious cities, were the 


next in his way, and aiterwards Epidaurus, leſs opulent 


than the two others, but well known from the famous 


temple of Eſculapius, where he ſaw an infinite multitude 
of rich preſents, the offerings of fick perſons, out of gra- 


titude for the cures hey” —_—_— to have received from 
that god, 

E 3 
nentiſſimus ſeculi ſui ; qui nj- 
hil in vita nifi laudandum aut 


* P. Scipio ZEmilianus, vir 
avitis P. Africani paterniſq; 


L. Pauli virtutibus ſimillimus; fecit, aut dixit, ac ſenſit. 
omnibus belli ac togæ dotibus, Paterc. l. 1. c. 12, | 


ingeniiq; ac ſtudiorum emi- 


The firſt, which 
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Sparta was not. diſtinguiſhed by the n of ite 
buildings, but by the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms and > 0s 
'* cipline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, * 2 at 
Olympia, where he ſaw abundance of things worthy of ad- 
miration ; but when he caſt his eyes dpon the ſtatue of Ju- 
piter, Phidias' s maſter-piece, he was as much ſtruck, 
. fays Livy, as if he had ſeen the god himfelf, and cried out 
that + this Jupiter of Phidias, avas the exuft Jupiter of Homer, 
Imagining himſelf in the capitol, he offered a more ſolemn 
ſacrifice here than he had done any where elſe, h 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, with⸗ 
out giving himſelf any trouble to know people s thoughts 
in regard to Perſeus, and to avoid giving the- allies any 
cauſe of diſcontent, he returned to Demetrias. He had 
met on his way. a number of ZEtolians, who came to 
inform him of an unhappy accident, which had befallen 
their city. He ordered them to attend him at Amphipolis. 
Having received advice, that the ten commiſſioners had 
already paſſed the ſea, he quitted all other affairs, and 
went to meet them at Apollonia, which was only one day's 
Journey from Amphipolis. He was very much ſuprized to 
meet Perſeus there, whom his guards ſuffered to go about 
with abundance of liberty, for which he afterwards warmly 
reproved Sulpicius, to whoſe care he had confided that im- 
portant priſoner. He put him with Philip his ſon into 
the hands of Poſthymius, with orders to guard him better. 
For his daughter and younger ſon, he caufed them to be 
brovght from Samothracia to Amphipolis, where he ordered 
ſuch care to be taken of them, as their birth and con- 
dition required. | 

The commiſſioners Cd) being come thither, as had been 

n on with them, and having entered the n 
x | : gp 

(4) Liv. L 4s. n. %, % | | 

+ To baus Id well exprefſed having ſo well coneei ved all the 
the idea of Homer, is highly to majeſty of God, is much more 
the praiſe of Phidias ; but the to that of Homer, 
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of the aſſembly, where à great number of Macedonians | 
were preſent, he took his ſeat in his tribunal, and” after 


having cauſed filence to be made by the crier, Paulus mi- 
zius repeated in latin the regulations made by the ſenate 
and by himſelf, in conjunction with the commiſſioners, 
relating to Macedonia. The principal articles were, that 
Macedonia was declared free; that it ſhould pay the Ro- 


mans only half the tribute ak the king, which was fixed 


at the ſum of an hundred ' talents, or an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns z that it ſhould have a publick council, 
compoſed of a certain number of | fenators, wherein all 
affairs ſhould be diſcuſſed and adjudged : that it ſhould be 
divided for the future into four regions or cantons, that 
ſhould each have theif council, in which particular affairs 
ſhould be examined; and that no perſon ſhould contract 
marriage, or verckaſe lands or houſes out of their own cane 
ton. Several other articles of leſs importance were annexed 
to theſe, The prætor Octavius, who was preſent in this 
aſſembly, explained the ſeveral articles in Greek, as Paulus 
Zmitius pronounced them in Latin, The article of liberty 
and that for the diminution of tribute, gave the Mace- 
donians exceeding \ pleaſure, who little expected them + but 
they looked upon the diviſion of Macedonia into different 
regions, that were not to have their uſual commerce with 


each other, like the rending a body in pieces, by ſeparating” 


its members, which have no life, and ſubſiſt only i in their 
mutual ſupport of each other. 

The conſul (e) afterwards gave audience. to the Eio- 
liens. I ſhall relate elſewhere the ſubje& of it. | 


After thoſe foreign affairs were over, V Paulus KEmi- 


lius recalled the Macedonians into the aſſembly, in order 
to put the laſt hand to his regulations. He ſpoke at 
firft upon the ſenators, who were to compoſe the public 
council, wherein the national affairs were to be tranſacted, 


and the choice of them was left to the people. A liſt 
was then read of the principal perſons of the country, 


WHO 


(e) Liv, I. 45. n. 31. / Ibid, n. 32. | 
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who were to be ſent to Italy, with ſuch of their children 


as had attained the age of fifteen. This article ſeemed 


very hard at firſt; but it was ſoon perceived, that it had 


been reſolved 2 for the better ſecurity of the people's 


liberty. For this liſt included the great lords, generals of 
the army, commanders of the fleet, all ſuch as had any | 
offices at the court, or had been employed in embaſſies, 
with many other officers accuſtomed to pay their court 
to the king in the abject manner of flaves, and to com- 
mand others with inſolence. Theſe were all rich perſons, | 
who lived at a great expence, had magnificent equipages, 
and would not eaſily be reduced to a quite different kind 
of life, in which liberty makes the whole people equal, 
and ſubjects all to the laws. They were therefore all 
ordered to quit Macedonia, and tranſport themſelves into 
Italy, upon pain of death for ſuch as diſobeyed. The 
regulations made for Macedonia by Paulus Æmilius were 
ſo reaſonable, that they did not ſeem calculated for con- 
quered enemies, but for faithful allies, with whom there 
was entire reaſon to be ſatisfied 3 and the effects, from 


which the nature of laws are beſt known, proved, 


that there was nothing to be amended in the inflitutions 
of that wiſe magiſtrate, 

To theſe ſerious affairs (g ſucceeded a celebration of 
games, for which preparation had long been making, and 
to which care had been taken to invite all the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in the cities of Aſia and Greece. The 
Roman general offered magnificent ſacrifices to the gods, 
and gave ſuperb feaſts; the king's treaſures ſupplying him 
abundantly with the means of defraying ſuch great ex- 
pences; but for the good order and fine taſte obſervable in 


them, he was indebted ſolely to himſelf, For having ſo 


many thouſands to receive, he evidenced ſo nice a diſcern> 
ment, and ſo exact a knowledge of the quality of all the 
gueſts, that every one was lodged, placed, and treated ac. 
cording to his rank and merit, and there was nobody, 

Who 


(2 Plut. in P, A mil. D. 270. Liv. 1.45. N. 32. 


ſtance ſo diſtinguiſhing a judgment and attention; 
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who had not reaſon to praiſe his politeneſs and generoſity. 


The Greeks could not ſufficiently admire, that even in 

mes till then unknown to the Romans, he ſhonld in- 
and 
that a man employed in the greateſt, ſhould not neglect 
the leaſt propriety in ſmall affairs. 

He had cauſed all the ſpoils that he did not think fit 
to carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great heap 5 bows, 
quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of all forts, and 
had cauſed them to be difpoſed in form of trophies. With 


2 torch in his hand he ſet fire to them firſt himſelf, as 


his principal officers did after him, 

He afterwards expoſed to the view of the 1 
upon a place raiſed expreſly for the occaſion, all that 
was richeſt and moſt magnificent in the ſpoils he had 
taken in Macedonia, and which were to be carried to 
Rome; rich moveables, ſtatues and paintings of the greateſt 
maſters, veſſels of gold, filver, copper, and ivory. Never 
had Alexandria, in the times of its greateſt opulence, be- 
held any thing like what was now exhibited. 


But the higheſt ſatisfaction Paulus Amilius received 


from his magnificence, and which was fill more grateful 
to ſelf-love, was to ſee, that in the midſt of ſo many 
extraordinary objects and curious fights, nothing was thought 
ſo wonderful, or ſo worthy of attention and admiration 
as himſelf, And as people were ſurprized at the fine 
order of his table, he ſaid, with an air of pleaſantry, 
that the ſame genius, which was neceſſary in diſpoſing a 
battle, would ſerve alſo. in regulating a feaſt; in the firſt 
it rendered an army formidable to enemies; in the lat - 
ter, an entertainment agreeable to gueſts. 


His difintereſt and magnanimity were no leſs praiſed 


than his magnificence and politeneſs; for he never ſo much 
zs ſaw the gold and filver found amongſt the king's trea- 


ſures, which-amounted to very great ſums, but ordered 


it all to be delivered to treaſurers in order to its being 
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his ſons, who were fond of ſtudy, to keep the books 
of Perſeus's library for their own uſe. The young no- 
blemen of thoſe times, and ſuch as were deſigned one day 
for the command of armies, did not profeſs a contempt 


for learning, nor believe it either unworthy of their birth, 


or unneceſſary to the profeſſion of arms. 

When Paulus Emilius (b) had regulated all the affair 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks; and after 
having exhorted the Macedonians not to abuſe the li- 
berty granted them by the Romans,, and to preſerve it 
by good government and union, he ſet out for Epirus, 
with a decree of the ſenate, to abandon all the cities, 
that had revolted to the king's party to be plundered 
by his troops. He had ſent alſo Scipio Naſica, and Fabius 
his. ſon, with part of the army, to ravage the country 
of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that prince, | 

The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thought 
it proper for the more prudent execution of his commiſſion, 
that his defign ſhould not be foreſeen, He therefore ſent 


officers into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing | 


the garriſons ; in order that the Epirots ſhould enjoy the 
ſame liberty as the Macedonians. S0 unworthy a ſtratagem 
was called prudence. He then fignified to ten of th prin- 
cipal perſons of each city, that they ſhould bring all the 


gold and filver in their houſes and temples upon a cer- 


tain day into the market-place, to be laid up in the pub- 
lick treaſury, and diftributed his troops into all the cities, 
Upon the day prefixed, all the gold and filver was brought 
early in the morning into the publick place, and at ten 
of the clock the ſoldiers fell furiouſly upon the houſes, 
that were abandoned to them to be plundered at their 


mercy, An hundred and fifty thouſand men were made 


ſlaves, and after the cities were pillaged, their walls were 
demoliſhed, the number of which wanted very little of 
ſeventy. The whole booty was ſold, and of the ſum raiſed 
by it, each of the horſe had about ten n pounds ſterling, (four 

bus 


(b) Liv. . 45. n. 33, 34. 
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205 hundred denarii) and each of the foot about fire pounds, 
(two hundred denarii.) 
After Paulus /Emilius, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, 
th which was gentle and humane, had cauſed this decree to 
4 be put in execution, he advanced to the ſea at the city 
of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius having aſſembled 


5 the remainder of Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the prin- 
% cipal. perſons of them, whoſe cauſe had been reſerved foÞ 
it the judgment of the ſenate, to follow him into Italy, _ 

us, Paulus /Emilius, being (7) arrived at the mouth of the 

es, Tiber, entered that river in king Perſeus's galley, which 


red had ſixteen benches of oars, and wherein was diſplayed 
not only the arms which had been taken, but all the 
try nich ſtuffs and fineſt carpets of purple found amongſt the 
booty. All the Romans, who came out to meet that 
zht galley, accompanied it in crowds upon the fide of the river, 
2nd ſeemed to give the pro-conſul an anticipation of the 
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— honours of the triumph he had ſo well deſerved. But 

wal the ſoldiery, who had looked with a greedy eye upon | 
rn the immenſe treaſures of the king, and had not had all . 
_ the ſhare of them they had promiſed themſelves, retained - f 
5 a warm reſentment upon that account, and were very iy 
* ul ſatisfied with Paulus Æ milius. They openly reproached i L 
Ki him with having treated them with too much Tigour 3 
Pg and authority, and ſeemed determined to refuſe him the 1 
* honour of a triumph by their ſuffrages. The ſoldiers SY 
by called that general's exactitude in point of diſcipline ri- 1 
«a gour ; and their diſcontent, occafioned by avarice, threw a TY 
25 falſe gloſs upon the excellent qualities of Paulus ÆEmilius; 4 
lr to whom however they were obliged to do juſtice in their #1 
_ hearts, by nne 5 the ſuperiority of his merit in f wy 
_ every thing. | 1 
of After ſome debates, a triumph was granted him. Never M 
* had any thing been ſo magnificent. It continued three 1 
_ deys ſucceſſively, I do not enter in this place into a par- i 19 
$12 ticular account of it; that feems foreign to the Grecian | 1 
| _ biſtory, ſ #0 


f 0 Liv. I. 45. n. 35 — 40. Plut. i in P. Emil. p- 271, 
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| biftory. The money in ſpecie carried in it, without recks 
oning an infinite number of gold andfilver veſſels, amounted 
to more than twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. One ſingle cup of maſly gold, which Paulus Ami. 
livs had cauſed to be made, and weighed ( ten talents, 
was valued for the gold only, at an hundred thouſand 
crowns. It was adorned with jewels, and conſecrated to 
upiter Capitolinus. | | 

Behind theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were car- 
ried in pomp, was ſeen the chariot of Perſeus with his 
arms, and upon his arms his royal diadem; At ſome dif: 
tance followed his children with their governors, præcep- 
tors, and all the officers of their houſhold, who ſhedding 
tears, held out their hands to the people, and taught thoſe 
little captives to do the ſame, and to endeavour, by theit 
ſupplications and prayers, to move them in their favour. 
They were two ſons and a daughter, who had little 
ſenſe of the greatneſs of their calamity, from the tender- 
neſs of their years; a circumſtance which ſtill more ex- 
cited compaſſion, All eyes were. fixed upon them, whilſt 
their father was ſcarce regarded, and in the midſt of the 
publick joy, the people could not refrain from tears at fo 

mournful a ſight. 

King Perſeus walked after his children, and all thei 
train, wrapt in a mourning cloak. His air and behaviour 
ſeemed 'to argue, that the exceſs of his misfortunes- had 
turned his brain, He was followed by a troop of his 
friends and courtiers, who, hanging down their heads and 
weeping, with their eyes always.fixed upon him, ſufficiently 
explained to the ſpectators, that, little affected with their 
own misfortunes, . they were ſenſible ſolely to thoſe of 
their king. 

It is ſeid that Perſeus ſent to defire Paulus Emilius 
not to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the Romans, and 
to ſpare him the indignity of being led in triumph. Pau- 
lus X milius replied. coldly, The fawour- he aſks of me is in 
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biz own powwer 3 be can procure it for himſelf. He reproached 


in thoſe few words his cowardice and exceſſive love of 


life, which the Pagans thought incumbent on them to 
facrifice generouſly in ſuch conjunctures. They did not 
know, that it is never lawful to attempt upon one's own 
life. But Perſeus was not prevented by that conſideration, 

Paulus ZEmilius feated in a ſuperb chariot, and magni- 
ficiently adorned, cloſed the march, He had his two ſons 
on each ſide of him. 

Whatever compaſſion he had for the hifoitunes of Per- 
ſeus, and however inclined he might be to ſerve him, all 


he could do for him was to have him removed from 


the publick priſon to a more commodious place. Himſelf 
and his ſon Alexander were carried by the order of the 


| ſenate to Alba, where he was guarded, and ſupplied with 
money, furniture, and people. to ſerve him, Moſt authors 
agree, that he occaſioned his own death by abftaining 


from food, He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was 
not reduced into a province till ſome years afterwards, 
Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alſo granted the honour 


of a triumph; the firſt for his naval victories, and the 


other for that he had gained in IIlyria. 


Cotys, king of "Thrace, ſent to demand his ſon, who 


had been confined in priſon, ' after having been. led in 
triumph. He excuſed himſelf for his attachment to the 


party of Perſeus, and offered a great ranſom for the pri- 


foner. The ſenate, without receiving his excuſes, replied, 


that having more regard to his ancient ſervices than late 
fault, they would ſend back his ſon, but without accept- 


ing any ranſom. That the favours conferred by the Ro- 
man people were free and voluntary, and that they choſe 
rather to leave the price of them to the gratitude and af- 


fection of thoſe they obliged, than to be paid immediately 


for them. : 
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This ſecond article includes the ſpace of- 8 mare 
than twenty years, from the defeat of Perſeus to the 
taking and deſtruction of Corinth by Mummius, at which 
time Greece was reduced into a Roman province. 


Sx er. II. Sale comes to Rane to 8 the Romans 
upon their ſucceſs. in Macedonia. The deputies of the R. 
 dians preſent themſelves before the ſenate, and endeavour. 
| fo appeaſe their wrath, After long and warm ſolicitations, 
they prevail to be admitted into the alliance of the Roman 
People. Severity exerciſed againſt the AEtolians. All ef 
them in general, who bad fawoured Perſeus, are cited to 
Rome, to anſwer for their condu. A thouſand Achæans 
carried thither :. Polybius one of the number. The ſenate 
baniſhes them into ſeveral towns of Ttaly. Her ſeventeen 
gears of baniſhment, they are ſent back into their own 
country; when only three bundred of them remained. 


ar the different embaſſies 3 Kings _ 
ſtates, which came to Rome after the victory over 
Perſeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew upon him; 
(V more than all, others, the eyes and attention of the 
Romans. The ravages committed by the Aſiatick Gauls 
in the kingdom of Pergamus, had laid Attalus under the 
neceſſity. of going to Rome, to implore the republick's 
aid againſt thoſe barbarians. Another ſtill more ſpecious 
reaſon had obliged him to make that voyage. It was ne« 
ceſſary to congratulate the Romans upon their laſt victory, 
and to receive the applauſes he deferved for the part 
he had taken in the war againſt Perſeus, and for hav- 
ing ſhared with them in all the dangers of it. He- way 
received at Rome with all the marks of honour and amity, 
har 
(1) A. M. Ber. Ant. J. C. 167. Polyb, Leg, 93s Lav, 
L 5. n. 19, & 20. 
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Gat a prince could expect, who had approved in the army 
in Macedonia a conſtant and determinate attachment for 


the Romans, He had a moft honourable reception, and 


made his entrance into the city attended by a very” lu 


merous train. 
All theſe honours, th real cauſe of which he did not 


penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, which 


perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not fuggefted - 


to him. Tbe greateſt part of the Romans had no longer 


any efteem or affection for Eumenes. His ſecret negotia- 


tions with Perſeus, of which they had been apprized, 
made them believe that prince had never been heartily 
on their fide, and that he only waited an occafion to de- 
clare againſt them. Full of this prejudice, fome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, in their private converſations 
with Attalas, adviſed him not to mention the bufineſs 
his brother had ſent him to treat of; but to ſpeak” ſolely 
of what related to himſelf, They vive him to underftand, 
that the ſenate to whom Eumenes was become ſuſpected, 


and even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 


tween Perſeus and the Romans, had thoughts of depriving 
him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to himſelf, 
vpon whom they could rely as an affured friend incapa- 
ble of changing, We may perceive here the maxims of 
the Roman policy; and theſe detached lines may ferve to 


unveil it upon other occaſions, when more attentive to 


conceal itfelf, \ 
The temptation was delicate to a prince, who without 
doubt did net want ambition, and who was not of a 
character to reje& ſuch pleaſing hopes; when they preſented 
themſelves. to him without being ſolicited; He liſtened 
therefore to theſe diſcourſes: and this propoſal, and the 
rather, | becauſe it came from ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of Rome, whoſe wiſdom he efteemed, and whoſe 
probity he reſpected-. The affair went ſo far, that he 
promiſed. them to demand in the ſenate, that part of 
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Attalus had a phyſician in his train, 2 suatim, 
whom Eumenes, ſuſpecting his brother, had ſent with him 
to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and to recal 
him to his duty by good counſel, if he ſhould happen to de- 
part from it. Stratius had wit and penetration, and his 
manners were very inſinuating, and well adapted to perſua- 
ſion. Having either diſcovered, or learnt from Attalus him. 
ſelf, the deſign that had been inſtilled into him, he took 
the advantage of ſome favourable moments to open himſelf 
to him, He repreſented, That the Kingdom of Pergamus, 
weak of itſelf, and but very lately eſtabliſhed, had ſubſiſted, 
and been improved ſolely by the union and good under- 


ſtanding of the brothers who poſſeſſed it. That only one 


of them indeed enjoyed the name of king, and wore the 
diadem 3 but that they all reigned in effect. That Eu- 


menes, having no male iſſue, (for the ſon he had afterwards, 


and who ſucceeded him was not then in being) he could 
leave his throne only to his next brother. That his right 


to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom was therefore inconteſtable; 
and that conſidering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the | 


time for ſuch ſucceſſion could not be very remote. And 


wherefore then ſhould he anticipate and haſten, by a violent 
and criminal undertaking, what would ſoon happen in a juſt 


and natural manner? Did he defire to divide the kingdom 
with his. brother, or to deprive. him of it intirely ? If he 


had only a part of it, both of them, weakened by ſuch di- 


viſion, and expoſed to the enterprizes of their neighbours, 


might be equally undone in the conſequence, That if he 


propoſed to reign alone, what weuld become of his elder 


brother? Would he reduce him to live as a private perſon, 


or ſend him at his years into baniſhment ? or, in a word, 
would he cauſe him to be put to death? That he did not 
doubt, but ſuch thoughts muſt give him horror. That not 
to ſpeak of the fabulous accounts of the tragical effects: of 
fraternal diſcord, the recent example of Perſeus might re- 
mind him of them. That that unfortunate prince, who 
had torn the (regent: from his * by ſhedding his — 
| purlu 
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d by the” divine vengeance, had lately” laid down the 
Game ſoepter- at the feet of a victor, in the temple of Sa- 


mothracia, and in à manner before the eyes, and by the or- 


der of the gods ho preſide there, the witneſſes and avengers 
of his guilt,” That he was aſſured, the very perſons, who 
leſa out of friendſhip for him, than ill-will for Eumenes, 


gave him at preſent ſuch pernicions counſels, would be the 


firſt to praiſe his tender and conſtant affection for his bro- 
ther, if he continued faithfully attached to him to the laſt. 
Stratius added the extreme danger to which Attalus would 
expoſe the kingdom of Pergamus in the preſent ene 
when the Gaul were preparing to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle'and blow 
up the fire of diſcord in this manner between brothers! 


of | what value muſt 4 ſineere, prudent and difntercſted 


friend appear at ſuch a time]! What an advantage is it for 
2 prince to give thoſe who approach him the liberty of 
ſpeaking freely, and without reſerve to him; and of be- 
ing known by them in that light! The wiſe remonſtrances 
of Stratius had their effect with Attalus. That prince, 
having been introduced into the ſenate, without ſpeaking 
againſt his brother, or demanding a diviſion of the kingdom 


of Pergamus; contented himſelf with congratulating the ſe- 


nate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, upon the 


victory gained in Macedonia. He modeſtly diſplayed the 


zeal and affection with which he had ſerved in the war againſt 


Perſeus, He deſired, that they would fend ambaſſadors to 


eheck the inſolence of the Gauls, and to reduce them to 
their former ſtate; and concluded with requeſting, : that the 
inveſtiture of AEnus and Maronea, cities of Thrace, might 


be given to him, which places had been conquered by Philip, 


father of Perſeus, and the poſſeſſion diſputed with him ap 
Eumenes, 

The ſenate, imagining that Attalus 3 Jomagits: ano- 
ther audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of his preten- 
ſions upon part of his brother's dominions, promiſed before - 


hand to ſend embafſadors according to * n, and 
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made the prince the uſual preſents. They oromlifed. befides | 
to put him into poſſeſſion of the two cities, as he deſired. 1 
But when it was known that he had left Rome, the ſenate; 
offended to find that he had done nothing they expected | 
from him, and not being able to be revenged upon him in 
any other manner, revoked the promiſe they had made him 
and before the prince was out of Italy, declared nus and 
Maronæa free and independent cities. They ſent however 
an embaſſy to the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Li- 
cinius; but with very different inſtructions to thoſe demanded 
by Attalus. The Roman policy took off the mask entirely 
at this time, and ſhewed an aſpect very unlike = frankneſs | 
and probity''of their anceſtors, 
The ſenate ſome days (m) after gave 1 to che 
Rhodians, which made a great noiſe. They were at firſt 
refuſed to be heard, as having rendered themſelves unwor- 
thy of that ander by their conduct, and even à declara- 
tion of war againſt them was talked of. Rhodes, alarmed 
at it, ſent two new depyties. Having obtained admittance 
to the ſenate with great difficulty, they appeared there as 
ſuppliants, dreſſed in mourning habits, and with their faces 
bathed in their tears, Aſtymedes ſpoke, and with a voice 
interrupted with ſighs, took upon him the defenſe of his un- 
fortunate country, He took great care not to ſhew at firſt 
his deſire to juſtify it. He knew, that it had juſtly incur- 
red the anger of the Roman people: he confeſſed its faults: - 
he called to mind the indiſcreet embaſſy, which the inſo- 
-lent pride of the orator who ſpoke had rendered ſtill more 
criminal : but he begged the ſenate to make ſome difference 
between the entire body of the nation, and a few private 
perſons diſavowed by them, and whom they were ready to 
deliver up. He repreſented, that there were no republic 
nor city, that did not include ſome bad members. That 
after all, there was no other crimes objected to them but 
words ; fooliſh indeed, raſh, extravagant, (which he con- 
felled to be the characteriſtics and failings of his nation) 
but 
(m) Polyb, Legat, 93: 99: 100, & 104. Liv, 1, 45. n. 20--23. 
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2 but Tuch' as wiſe” perſons ſeldom lay much ſtreſt upon, or 
4. puniſh with exceeding rigour, no more than Jupiter aims 
8 his thunders at all that ſpeak with little reſpect of his 


d divinity. But, ſaid he, the neutrality, obſerved by us 
in 4 in the late war, is looked upon as a certain proof of our 
m „ enmity in regard, to you. * Is there a tribunal in the 
d « world, wherein the intention, when without effect, is 
er 0 puniſhed as the action, itſelf? but let your ſeverity be car- 
- vc ried to that exceſe, at leaſt the puniſhment can fall only 
ed «© on thoſe, who have had this intention, and then the ma- 
ly « jority of us are innocent. Admitting even that this 
ſs « neutrality and inaftion make us all criminal; ought the 

real ſervices we have rendered you in the two preceding 
ne «© wars, to be deemed as nothing, and will they not co- 
t << ver the omiſſion imputed to us in the laſt? Let Philip, 
2 « Antiochus, and Perſeus bear witneſs now in our' cauſe, 
2 © The voices of the two firſt will certainly be for us, and 
ed ** abſolve us; ard for the third, at moſt and in the ſe- 
ce ' © vereſt ſenſe, the ſentence muſt appear doubtful, and un- 
as t certain. Can you then, according to this ſtate of the 
es << queſtion, paſs a fatal decree againſt Rhodes; for you are 
cc now upon the point of deciding, whether it ſhall ſubfiſt 
2 any longer, or be entirely deſtroyed? Vou may declare 


" paratum — ut ſiquis vellet netur. Liv. 


A War againſt us; but not a ſingle Rhodian will take up 

* arms againſt you. If you perſiſt in your reſentment, we 

as demand time to go and report our deputation at Rhodes, 

8 and at that moment our whole city, men, women, and 6 
0 1e free - perſons will embark, with all our eſtates and effects; [| 
0 „e will abandon our houſhold gods, as well publick as 1 
* private, and come to Rome; where after we have thrown Þ 
10 < our gold and filver, and all we have, at your feet, we P 
TEE ce will deliver up ourſelves, our wives and our children, to b 
at « your diſcretion, We will ſuffer here before your eyes | 
at „ yyhatever you ſhall think fit to inflict upon us, If Rhodes [ 
n) ® Neq; moribus neq ; legi- inimicum perire, ſi nihil fe- [| 
1e bus ullius civitatis ita com- cerit quo id fiat, capitis dam- 11 
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« is i tw. be plundered and: ſee ae leaſt we 
1 + thakl {pare . ourſelves. the Gght of that calamity. You 
e may by your xeſolves declare yourſelves: our enemies; 

<< but there. is à ſecret: ſenſe/in the bottom of our hearts 
ec Y that deelares quite the contrary; and affures us, that 
whatever. boſtilities you may act againſt us, you will 
never find us otherwiſe than friends and ſervants.“ . 
After, this diſeourſe, the deputies: proſtrated themſelves 
vpon the earth, and held out their hands towards the ſena- 
tors with olive- branches in them to demand peace. When 
they were withdrawn, by the order of the ſenate, they pro- 
ceeded to vote upon the affair. All Who had ſerved in 


Macedonia. in quality of conſuls, prators, or lieutenants, 


and who had moſt experienced their fooliſh pride and enmity 
to the Romans, were very much againſt them. M. Portius 
Cato, the celebrated. cenſor, known by the ſeverity of his 
character, which often roſe to hardriefs of heart, was foft- 
ened at this time in favour of the Rhodians, and ſpoke: for 
them with great warmth and eloquence; Livy does not re- 
peat his diſcourſe, becauſe it was then extant in a-work- of 
Cato's own, intitled, aq 3 eee man inſert- 
ed his own: Orations. 1 

The world has andin to regret wi Joſs of fo les 2 
collection. Aulus Gellius Cu) has: preſerved ſome frag - 
ments of this diſcourſe of Cato's ; by which it appears, 
he made uſe of almoſt the ſame ma with the embaſſa- 


© gors of Rhodes. I ſhall cite ſome paſſages of it, at the bot- 


tom of the page, to aſſiſt the reader in knowing and diſ- 


tinguiſhing the manly and energica} ſtyle, which charac- 


terized the Roman eloquence in . thoſe ancient times, when 
more attention was had to the an of er than to 
1. __—_ of words. 3 | 


Cato 


100 Liv. | 7 5 " 2 
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Cato * begins his diſcourſe by repreſenting to the Ro- 
mans, that they ought not to abandon themſelves to. the 
extravagance of exceflive juy. That proſperity generally 
excites pride and inſolence. That*he apprehends in the pre- 
ſent caſe, they may form reſolutions, which may draw ſome 
misfortune - upon Rome, and cauſe the frivolous joy, to 
which they give themſelves up. to vaniſh like a dream. 
% Adverſity, ſays he, in bumbling the ſpirit, reftores us 
to our reaſon, and teaches us what is neceſſary to be 
* done. Proſperity, on the contrary, hurries us in a man- 


us loſe fight of the meaſures, which a calm fituation of 


as « 


mind would enable us to diſcern, and execute, It is 


therefore, fathers, I am abſolutely of opinion, that we 
5 ſhould defer the deciſion of this affair, till having re- 
covered from the. violent emotions of our joy, we may 
be maſters of ourſelves, and capable of deliberating with 
more maturity.“ He adds, That he indeed believes 
the Rhodians were far from defiring, that the Romans 
<« ſhould have conquered Perſeus ; but that they had ſuch 
« ſentiments in common with all other States; ſentiments, 
© which did not proceed from their enmity to the Romans, 
"© but from the love of their own liberty; for which they 
ce had juſt cauſe to fear, when there ſhould be none in a 
« condition to diſpute empire with us, and we ſhould be- 
*© come abſolute maſters of all nations. For the reſt, the 
1 ets | - ©. -  Rhodians 

® Scio ſolere pleriſq ; ho- luxurioſe eveniat. | Adverſe 
minibus rebus ſecundis atq; res ſe domant, & docent quid 
prolixis atq ; proſperis animum opus fit facto: ſecundæ res 


ner out of our way, by the joy it occaſions, and makes | 


excellere, ſuperbiam atq ; fe- 


rociam augeſcere atq z creſ- 


cere : quod mihi nunc magnæ 
cure eſt, quia hæc res tam 
ſecunde proceſſit, nequid in 
conſulendo adverſi eveniat, 
quod noſtras ſecundas res con- 
futet; neve hæc lætitia nimis 


l=titia tranſverſum trudere 
ſolent a recte conſulendo at- 
que intelligendo. Quo majore 


opere edico ſuadeogue uti hac 


res aliquot dies proferatur, 
dum ex tanto gaudio in poteſ+ 


tatem noſtram redeamus. 
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© Rhodiane dd not. aid: Perſons, Their whole + crime 


© by. the conſent of their moſt violent accuſers, is to have 


cc intended to declare war againſt us. But how long has 
ce the will, the intention only, been a crime? Is there any 
© one amongſt us, that would be willing to ſubje& himſelf 
& to this rule? For my part, I.am ſure, I would not. 
4 The * Rhodians, it is ſaid, are proud. I ould be ve- 
2 nn ſorry, that my . could juſtly make me that 
ec reproach, But pray, in what does their pride affect us ? 
« Would it, become us to make it a crime in them to be 
cc prouded than we are? | 

The opinion of ſo grave and venerable u ſenator, as Cato, 
prevented a war againſt the Rhodians.. The anſwer given 


them did not declare them enemies, nor treat them as al- 


lies; but continued tbem in ſuſpence. They were ordered 
to remove their governors from the cities of Lycia and 
Caria. Thoſe provinces were given up to them after the 
defeat of Antiochus, and now taken from them by way of 
puniſhment, They were ordered alſd to evacuate Caunus 


and Stratonice. They had bought the firſt for two hundred 


talents (about 25000 J.) of Ptolemy's general, and the {e- 
cond had been given them by Antiochus and Seleucus; 
they drew from thoſe two cities an annual revenue of an 
hundred and twenty talents (or 1500 J.) At the fame 


time the ſenate granted the ifland of Delos an exemption 


from cuſtoms, wbich conſiderably diminifhed the revenues of 
the Rhodians. For inſtead of a million of drachma's, (about 
five nl r thouſand hots Rerling ) to which the 


x i revenue 


. + Qui Serbe divers attinet nolim. 

eos dicit, ita dieit; hoſtes vo- * Rhodienſes ſuperbos eſſe 
luiſſe fiere, Et quis tandem ajunt, id objectantes quod mihi 
eſt noſtrum, qui, quod ad a liberis meis minime dici ve- 
ſeſe attinet, æquum cenſeat lim. Sint ſane ſuperbi. Quid 
guempiam pœnas dare ob eam id ad nos attinet? Idne iraſ- 
rem, quod arguatur male cimini, fiquis ſuperbior eſt 
ficere -voluifſe ? nemo opi - mn nos ? 

nr: nam ego, quod at me 
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revenue from thoſe cuſtoms amounted before, it paid after - 
wards only an hundred and fifty thouſand (about three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds ſterling.) 

The ſenate's anſwer, having diſpelled at Rhodes the feat 
that the Romans would take arms againſt the republick, 
made all other evils appear light; as it is common for the 
expectation of great misfortunes to make people next to in- 
ſenſible of ſmall ones. How hard ſoe ver thoſe orders were, 
they ſubmitted to them, and put them in immediate execu- 
tion. They decreed, at the ſame time, a crown of gold to 
the Romans, of the value of * ten thouſand pieces of gold, 
and choſe their admiral Theodotus to preſent it. He had 
orders to ſolicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians 
had not demanded it till then, tho' for almoſt an hundred 
and forty years they had ſhared in the moſt glorious expe- 
ditions of that republick : which was a fetch of their poli- 
ticks, They were not for hampering their liberty with the 
chains of - oaths and treaties ; that continuing free, and their 
own maſters, they might either aid the kings in diſtreſs, or 
de fuppordad- by them upon occafion, In the preſent con- 
junfture, they earneftly demanded to be admitted as allies, 
not to ſecure themſelves againſt other powers, for they 


were in no apprehenſions of any beſides the Romans; but 


to remove by that change all ſuſpicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice. of their republick, The 


alliance was not, however, granted them this time, They 


did not obtain it till the following year; nor then without 
long and warm ſolicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, at his re- 
turn from Aſia, whither he had been ſent in quality of 
commiſſioner, to examine into its condition, was of great 


ſervice to them upon this occafion. He declared, that the 


Nhodians had punctually obeyed the ſenate's orders, and had 
condemned the partiſans of Perſeus to death. After ſo fa - 


vourable a report, the Rhodians were ee into ch al-- 


lance of the AR W | 

N | 1 have 
* This might amount to 5 fix thouſand pounds 7 reckoning 
tbe piece of gold (gpuong) at twelve ſhillings, or thereabonts. 
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1 have before obſerved, Co) that the ZEtolians had pres 
ſented themſelves before Paulus ZEmilius in mourning ha- 
bits, at his return from his expedition into Greece, and: 
that he had given them audience at Amphipolis. The ſub. 
jet of their complaints was, that Lyciſchus and Tiſippus, 
whom the credit of the Romans, to whoſe intereſts they 
were devoted, rendered very powerful in Ætolia, had ſur- 
rounded the ſenate with ſoldiers, lent them by Bibius, who 
commanded in-the province for the Romans; that they 
had put to death five hundred and fifty of the principal 
perſons of the nation, whoſe ſole crime was their having 
ſeemed to favour Perſeus; that a great number of others 
had been ſent into baniſhment ; and that the eſtates both 
of the one and the other had been abandoned to their ac- 
cuſers. The enquiry was confined to knowing, not on 
which fide the injuſtice and violence had been committed, 
but whether the parties concerned had been for Perſeus 
or the Romans, The murderers were acquitted. The dead 
were declared to have been killed, and the. exiles to have 
been baniſhed, juſtly. Bibius only was condemned for hav- 
ing lent his aid in this bloody execution: but why con- 
demned if it was juſt ; or if not, why were thoſe acquitted 
who had been the principal authors of it. 

This ſentence gave great terror to all who had expreſſed 
any inclination. for Perſeus, and exceedingly encreaſed the 
pride and inſolence of the partiſans of Rome. The princi- 
pal perſons of each city were divided into three factions. 
The one were entirely devoted to the Romans; others 
adhered to the party of the kings ; both making: their 
court to their protectors by abject flatteries „ and thereby 
rendring themſelves powerful in their cities, which they 
held in an oppreſſive ſubjection. A third kind of citizens, 
in oppoſition to the other two, obſerved a kind of medium, 
neither taking part with the Romans nor the kings; but 
publickly aſſerting the defenſe of their laws. and liberty. 
The _ at bottom, were much eſteemed and _—_— 

in 
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in their ſeveral cities ; but were in no authority. All offices, 


embaſſies, honours, and rewards, were conferred ſolely upon 
thoſe who eſpouſed the Roman intereſt, after the defeat of 
' Perſeus ; and they employed their credit in utterly an 


all thoſe who differed from themſelves in opinion. | 
In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all 


parts of Greece to the ten commiſſioners appointed by the 


ſenate to regulate affairs. They gave them to. underſtand, 
that befides thoſe who had declared publickly for Perſeus 
there were abundance of others, ſecretly the enemies of 


Rome, who, under the colour of aſſerting liberty, influenced 


the whole people againſt them, and that thoſe cities would 


never continue quiet, and perfectly ſubject to the Romanns, 


unleſs, after the contrary party were entirely reduced, 
the authority of thoſe, who had only the intereſt of the 
Roman commonwealth at heart, was fully eftabliſhed. The 
ten commiſſioners perfectly reliſhed thoſe reaſons, and made 
them the rule of their conduct, What juſtice could be 
expected from an aſſembly, that was determined to con- 
fider, and treat all as criminals, who were not of the 
Roman party, and to reward all that ſhould declare them- 
ſelves their accuſers and enemies, with abundant graces 
and favours. We ſee here to what lengths ambition and 
the luſt of empire carry mankind, They make men blind 
to all ſenſe of duty and decency, and induce them to 
ſacrifice Juſtice, as well as every thing elſe, when it op- 
poſes their views. The virtue of the Pagans was but 


a weak, and very fluctuating principle. 


That appears evidently upon this occaſion, The Ro- 


man general, to whom a liſt had been given cf all thoſe ] 


who were ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him from 
AÆtolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Bzotia, and to follow him 
to Rome, there to make their defence. Commiſſioners 
were ſent alſo into Aſia, in order to take informations 


againſt ſuch, as in publick or: oy had favoured Per- 


ſeus. a 
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62 The HIS TCT of  ' 
— of all the ſmall ſtates of Greece P, none gave the- 15 
Roman republick ſo much umbrage as the Achæan league, 
which till then had continued formidable by the number 
and valour of their troops, by the ability of their generals, 
and above all, by the union that reigned between all the 

, Cities of which it was compoſed. The Romans, jealous 
of a power that might prove an obſtacle to their ambi- 
tious deſigns, eſpecially if they ſhould joirr the king of Ma- 
cedonia, os the king of Syria, ſpared no pains to weaken 
it, by introducing divifions, and gaining creatures, whom 
they raiſed by their credit to all employments, and. by 
whioſe means they decided in all the aſſemblies of the 
league, We have ſeen what paſſed in the affair of the 
Spartan exiles. But it was in the conjuncture we now 
ſpeak of, the Romans gave the laſt ſtroke to their li- 
berty. 9 

After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to complete | 
with the Romans, to whom he had fold himſelf, the ruin 
of the partiſans of liberty, whom he looked upon as his | 

F enemies, had the boldn eſs to accuſe by name all thoſe : 
to the ten commiſſioners, whom he ſuſpected to have < 
bad any inclination to ſupport Perſeus. They did not 
think it would ſuffice to write to the Achæans, as they i 
kad done to other ſtates, that they ſhould ſend. ſuch of ! 
their citizens to Rome, as were accuſed of having favoured ; 
| Perſeus ; bit they ſent two deputies to declare, in perſon \ 
that order to the league, TwWo reaſons induced them to I 

act in this manner. The firſt was, their fear that the 1 
4 
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Achæans, who were very jealous of their liberty, and full 
ef valour, ſhould refuſe obedience to the letters that ſhould. 
be wrote them; and that Callicrates, and the other in- 
formers, would run the riſque of their lives in the aſ- 
fembly: the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, which had been 
found amongft Perſeus's papers, ahn appeared to con- | 
vitt the accuſed Achzans, 1» | 
— ihe | - 
| (Þ) A. M. 3837. Ant. 5. 0 Ur. bs 4552 L Is 1 
Pavlan, in Achaic, P · 416, 417. | 
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The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. Clau- 
dius and Cn, Domitius nobarbus. One of them, more 


abandoned to injuſtice than the other, (Pauſanias does 


not ſay which) complained in the aſſembly, that many 


of the moſt powerful perſons of the league had affiſted 
Perſeus againſt the Romans, and demanded, that they ſhould 


be condemned as deter egg death, after which he ſhould 
name them. The whole afſembly was ſhocked at this 
propoſal, and 'cried out on all ſides, that it was an unheard- 
of thing to condemn perſons before it was declared whe 
they were, and preſſed him to make known the guilty. 
Upon repeated inſtances to explain himſelf, he replied, at 
the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all who had been in 


office, and commanded the armies, had rendered themſelves 


guilty of that crime. Xenon, upon that, who was a perſon of 
great credit, and very much reſpected by the league, ſpoke to 
this effect: I have commanded the armies, and have had 
© the honour to be chief magiſtrate of the league; I proteſt, 
that I have never acted in any thing contrary to the inte- 
5 reſts of the Romans, which 1 am ready to prove either 
< in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or at Rome before the 
ſenate.” The Roman took hold of this expreſſion, as 
favourable to his deſigns, and decreed, that all thoſe who 
had been charged by Callicrates ſnould be ſent to Rome, 
in order to juſtify themſelves there. The whole aſſembly 
was in the higheſt affliction upon this ſentence. Nothing 
like it had ever been known, even under Philip or his 
ſon Alexander. Thoſe princes tho? irreſiſtibly powerful, 
never conceived the thought of cauſing ſuch as oppoſed 
them to be brought into Macedonia, but referred the try- 
ing of them to the council of. the Amphictyons, their 
natural judges. The Romans did not imitate their mo- 
deration: but by a conduct, which may juſtly be called 
tyrranical, cauſed above a thouſand of the moſt conſidera- 
ble citizens of the Achæan league, to be ſeized and con- 
veyed ® Rome. Callicrates became more than ever the 
cbject of horror and deteſtation to all the Achæans. All 
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64 The Hivronr of 
people avoided meeting him, and ſhunned his preſence 28 
an infamous traitor ; and no one would bathe in the pub- 
tick baths after kin, till all the Vater had been firſt 
emptied out of them, 

Pelybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the number 
of theſe exiles, We have ſeen Lycortas, his father, diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by the fortitude and conſtancy with which 
he ſupported the intereſts of the Achæan league during 
his government of it, He had taken particular care of 
the education of his ſon, In regard to policy, Polybius 
had Lycortas his father, a great ſtateſman, for his maſter z 
and for war, Philopzmen, one of the moſt able and in- 
trepid generals of antiquity. It was under theſe tutors he 
imbibed thoſe learned leſſons of government and war, 
which he practiſed himſelf, and has tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity in his writings. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation 
had reached before him, his merit made the greateſt men 
of the republick cultivate his friendſhip. He was parti- 
cularly intimate with the two ſons of Paulus /Emilius, 
the eldeſt of whom had been adopted into the family of 
the Fabii, and the youngeſt into that of the Scipio'ss The 
latter had been adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, ſon of 
Scipio Africanus, who conquered Hannibal. I have en- 
larged ſufficiently, in the concluſion of the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians upon the intimate friendſhip of Polybius with 
this ſecond ſon of Paulus Emilius, who afterwards con- 
quered Carthage and Numantia, That young Roman 
perceived the value of fuch a friend, and knew how 
to. apply his leſſons and counſels to the beſt advantage. 
It is very probable, that Polybius compoſed the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory, or at leaſt collected his materials for 
it, at Rome. 


When the Achæans arrived at "EO the ſenate, without 


hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing without any 
foundation, and contrary to the moſt known truth, that 
they had been tried and ſentenced in the aſſembly of the 


Achæans, 


ALEXANDER, Sueceſſors. 65 
3 F Acheans, baniſhed them into different towns of Tons i 
Polybius was excepted from that number. 
* The Achæans (9), ſurpriz ed at, and affited with, che 
| fate of their countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to de- 


ad mand that the ſenate would vouchſafe to take cognizance 
A of their cauſe, They were anſwered, that it had been 
ch done, and that they had adjudged it themſelves, Upon 
ng that reply, the Achzans ſent back the ſame deputies to 
of Rome, (with Euræas at their head) to proteſt again before 
* the ſenate, that thoſe Achæans had never been heard 
5 by their country, and that their affair had never been 
u brought to a trial. Eurzas, in conſequence, entered 
he the ſenate with the other deputies who accompanied him, 
r, and declared the orders he had received, praying, that 
e- they would take cognizance of the accuſation, and not 
ſuffer the accuſed to periſh, without paſſing ſentence upon 
"ne the crime they were charged with. That jt were to be 
* wiſhed, the ſenate would examine the affair themſelves, 
Tho and make known the guilty ; but in caſe their other great 
vs affairs ſhould not afford them leiſure for ſuch enquiry, 
of they had only to refer it to the Achzans, who would do 
he them juſtice in ſuch a manner, as ſhould evidence the 
of greatneſs of their averſion for the culpable. Nothing was 
wm more equitable than this demand, and the ſenate was very 
the much at a loſs How to anſwer it, On the one fide they 
ith did not think it proper to try the cauſe, for the accuſa- 
_ ſation was groundleſs z on the other, to diſmiſs the exiles __ 
ane without paſſing judgment upon them, was to loſe irreco- 
ow verably all their friends in Achaia. The ſenate, to leave 
Se. the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and to ren- 
teſt der them thereby more ſubmiſſive to their orders, wrote 
for into Achaia 'to Callicrates, and into the other ſtates to the 
partiſans of the Romans that. it did not appear to them, 
out | that the return of the exiles confiſted with theirs, or tlie 
any intereſt of their country, This anſwer not only threw 
hat the exiles; pur all the ple of Greece into a conſter- 
the G3; j Datzon 
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66 - The Hisrory of | 
nation. An univerſal mourning ſucceeded it. They were 
convinced, that there was nothing farther to hope for the 
accuſed Achæans, and that their baniſhment was perpe- 
. | | 
However (7), they ſent new deputies, with inſtructions 
to demand the return of the exiles; but as ſuppliants, 
and- as a favour ; left in taking ago them their defence, 
they ſhould Gr ever ſo little to oppoſe the will of the 
fenate. There did not eſcape any thing in their harangue, 
that was not very well weighed, and ſufficiently reſerved, 
Notwithſtanding which, the ſenate continued inflexible, 
and declared, that they would * in the regulations al- 
ready made. 

The Achæans (/ would not be rejected, and appointed 
ſeveral deputations at different times, but with no bettey 
ſucceſs; they were particularly ordered to demand the re- 
turn of Polybius. They were in the right to perſevere 
thus in their applications to the ſenate, in favour of their 
countrymen. Though their repeated inſtances had no other 


light, they could not be conſidered as unneceſſary. Many 
of the ſenators were moved with them, and were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to ſend home the exiles, 

The. Achzans, (t) having received advice. of this fa- 
vourable diſyoſition, in order to improve it to their advan- 
tage, appointed a laſt deputation. The exiles had been 
already baniſhed eventeen years, and a great number of 
them were dead. There were very warm debates upon them 
in the ſenate; ſome being for their return into their 
country, and their being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates ;. and others oppoſing it. Scipio, at the requeſt of 
Polybius, had ſolicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That 
grave ſenator, riſing up to ſpeak in his turn: To ſee 
* us, laid he, diſpute + an whols tap whether ſome poor 
n 
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effect than to place the injuſtice of the Romans in full 
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6e old men of Greece ſhall be e by our grave-dig- 


« gers, or thoſe of their own country, would not one 
« believe, that we had nothing at all to do? That 
pleaſantry was all that was wanting to make the ſenate 


aſhamed of ſo long a conteſt, and to determine it at laft 


to ſend back the exiles into Pelopponeſus. Polybius was 
for deſiring, ' that they they might be re- inſtated in all 
the honours and dignities they poſſeſſed before their ba» 
niſhment ; but before he preſented that requeſt to the 


ſenate, he thought proper to ſound Cato upon it, who 
told him, ſmiling, . Polybius, you do not imitate the 


« wiſdom of Ulyſſes, You are for returning into the 
«© cave of the Cyclops for ſome miſerable tatters you 


« have left there (u). The exiles accordingly returned 


into their country, but of the thouſand that left jt, only 
about three hundred remained. Polybius made no uſe of 


this permiſſion, or if he did, he ſoon rejoined Scipio, ſee= 


ing three years after he was hogs him at * fiege of Car- 
thage. 


szer. III. Mean flatterie of Pruf bas, ling of Bitbynis, 
in the ſenate, Eumenes, become ſuſpected by tbe Romans, 
is not ſuffered to enter Rome, Ariaratbes, king of Cap- 
padocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name. 
Death of Eumenes. Attalus bis brother ſucceeds him, as 
guardian to his ſon then very young. War batween A.. 
talus and Prufias, The latter having formed a deſign of 
putting his ſon Nicomedes to death, is killed by him. Em- 
baſſy of three celebrated Athenian philoſophers to Rome, 
Another from the people of ER. Digreſſion upon tbe 
city of Marſeilles. | 


FTER the defeat of Perſeus, new embaſſies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Ro- 
mans upon their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe them- 
ſelves - for the attachment they ſeemed to have to that 
. | _ prince z. 
(uv) AM, 38 54. Ant. J. C. 150. 
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"Fj prince; and ſome came to lay complaints before the ſe- J 
wh. nate in regard to ſome allies. We have ſeen hitherto Il th 
88 what relates to the Rhodians and Achæans. In this * 
bl ſection. 1 ſhall collect what concerns Eumenes king of "ag 
1 Pergamus, Pruſias king of nen ma ſome other par- CO 
. ticular affairs. N | T 
"tl Pruſias being come to Rome; (=) to make the ſenate P! 
0 and Roman people his compliments of congratulation upon 85 
the good ſucceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured 2 

the royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception by 1 

the deputies appointed by the ſenate for that purpoſe, he * 

appeared with his head fhaved, and with the cap, habit, H 

ſhoes, and ſtockings of a flave: made free; and ſaluting 7 

the deputies, You ſee, ſaid he, one of your freed-men ready tb t 

Fulfs] whatſoever you ſhall pleaſe to command, and to conform k 

entirely to all your cuſtoms. When he entered the ſenate, , 

he ftood at the door, facing the ſenators who fat, and J 

proftrating himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold. Afterwards, ad- 

dreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, I ſalute you, gods preſervers, - 

cried he; and went on with a diſcourſe ſuitable to that | 


prelude. Polybius ſays, that he ſhould be aſhamed to re- 
peat it. He concluded with demanding, that the Roman 
people would renew the alliance with him, and grant 
him certain lands taken from Antiochus, of which the 
Gauls had poſſeſſed themſelves without any right or 
pretenſion. He then recommended his ſon Nicomedes to 
them, All he aſked was granted him; only commiſſioners 
were appointed to examine into the alicia of the lands 
in queſtion, Livy, in his account of this audience, omits, 
the abject ſubmiſſions of Pruſias; of which he pretends 
the Roman hiftorians fay e he contents himſelf 
with mentioning, in the concluſion, part of what Polybius 
had ſaid before, and with ſome reaſon, For that baſe 
deportment, at leaſt diſhonoured the ſenate as much, whe 
| Tuffered, as the prince who aQted, it. 


Pruſiat 
r. . M. 3838. Ant, J. C. 166. GAs _ 97. Liu. 


1. 45. n. 44+ 
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that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. That 


againſt Perſeus, had behaved in ſuch a manner, that they 


point of prudence, by loading a prince with fortunes and 


the affection of his allies. - Pruſias ſent an ambaſſador to 
Rome, to complain of the irruptions he made into Bi- 


2 
1 
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- Prufias had ſcarce left Rome 00. when advlce came, 


3 


news gave the ſenate ſome trouble. Eumenes, in the war 
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could neither continue him as a friend or an enemy. 
There was reaſon for violent ſuſpicions 5 but no certain 
proofs againſt him. To admit him to an audience, was 
to declare him innocent : to condemn him as guilty, was 
to lay themſelves under the neceſſity of a war with him ; 
and to proclaim to all the world, that they had failed in 
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honours, whoſe character they were little acquainted with. 
To avoid theſe inconveniencies, the ſenate made a decree, 
by which, under the pretext that the reception of kings 
was too great a charge to the republick, they forbad all 
kings in general to enter that city, and cauſed that ordi- 
nance to be ſignified to the king of Pergamus, who was at no 
loſs to comprehend its meaning. He returned therefore 
into his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies, (z) and cooled 
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thynia, He added, that Eumenes held ſecret intelligence 
with Antiochus 5 that he treated all thoſe injuriouſly 
who ſeemed to favour the Romans, and particulaly the 
Gallo-Grecians his neighbours, in contradiction to the ſee 
nate's decrees in their behalf, That people had alſo ſent 
deputies to Rome with their complaints; which they af 
terwards repeated ſeveral times, as well as Pruſias. The 
ſenate did not yet declare themſelves. They contented 
themſelves with aiding and ſupporting. the Gallo-Grecians 
under-hand, to the utmoſt of their power, without _ 
any manifeſt injuſtice to Eumenes. 
The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden en- 
trance into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and Athæneus, 
| | thithey 

(0) Polyb. ibid, (2) A. M. 3339. Ant. J. C. 163 
Polyb, Legat. 97, 102, 104, 105, 106, 119, 121. 
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hither to anſwer the accuſations he was charged with; 
The apology they made ſeemed finally to refute all com. 
plaints againſt the king, and the ſenate were ſo well fa. 
tisfied with it, that they ſent them back into Afia, laden 


 efface the prejudices conceived againſt their brother. The 
ſenate diſpatched Sulpicius Gallus and Manius Sergius, 
with orders to. inform themſelves ſecretly, whether Anti- 
ochus and Eumenes were not concerting ſome defign againſt 
the Romans. 

Sulpicius (a) acted in this commiſſion with very geit 
3mprudence, He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing 


in Afia, he cauſed all the cities to be informed, that 
ſuch as had any complaints to make in regard to that prince 
anight repair to him at Sardis, And there for ten days he 
Hearkened quietly to all the accuſations people thought fit 
to form againſt Eumenes: a liberty that ſet all male- con- 


dumnies ! 

Tib. Gracchus, (b) whom the ſenate ſent the following 
Fear into Aſia upon the fame account, was received by 
Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner which convinced bim 
there was nothing to fear from thoſe two kings, and in- 
duced him to make his report to the ſenate accordingly. 
He gave as favourable an account of the conduct of Aria- 


Eumenes. That prince died ſome time after. His (c) 
fon Ariarathes, firnamed Philopater, ſucceeded him, He 
had him by Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and intended, when he came to age, to reſign his 
kingdom to him, to which his ſon would never conſent ; 
from whence he was called Pbilopater, that is, lover f 
Aus father. An action highly A in an age wherein 


- 1 
(a) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valef, p- 145. (5) An. Mun, 
bao. Ant. J. C. l. fe An. Mun. 2842 Ant, 


J. C. 262. Diod. Eleg. p. 895. 
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with honours and preſents. They did not however entirely 


important, by declaring againſt Eumenes, When he arrived 


tents at work, and opened a door . all manner on ca- 


rathes, king of Cappadocia, who had married the ſiſter of 
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h. it was no 3 thing. to acquire gen: by 1 
We ricide. ; 
As ſoon as the young king be the throne (d), hun 

If fent depnties to Rome, to demand that the treaty his father 
ny had made with the Romans ſhould be renewed, which was 
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5 granted him, with praiſes, ; 
. Some time after, (e) "notwithſtanding Eumenes aided 1 


1 
. 2 AT 


5 him with all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius 
king of Syria, and one of his eldeſt brothers ſet in his 
place, Wwho was a ſuppoſed ſon, named Holophernes. Ari- 
arathes took refuge at Rome, The uſurper and Demetrius 
ent their ambaſſadors alfo thither. The ſenate decreed - 


. . 
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him in the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne, having NE 
and expelled his competitor. | 
* Eumenes was always ſuſpected by the Romans, and Ames 
continually at war with Pruſias, or the Gallo-Grecians. 
7 He died at length after having reigned thirty eight “ years. 
* He left for his ſucceſſor (g) in the kingdom his ſon Atta- 
us, ſirnamed Philometer, then an infant, whom he had 
by Stratonice, fiſter of Ariarathes, and appointed guardian 
5 of his ſon, and regent of his kingdnm, his brother Atta- 
g lus Philadelphus, who governed the kingdom one and 
e 
e 
8 


. (H. that the two brothers ſhould reign jointly. It was a i 
1 policy ſufficiently frequent with the Romans to divide king - 1 
"a doms between brothers, in order to weaken them by that 1 
11 partition, and ſow the feeds of an eternal divifon between 5 
them. Attalus in the firſt year of his reign re-eſtabliſhed. 9 


twenty years. 

Polybius beftows great praiſes on Lumenes, The body 
of that prince, ſays he, was weak and delicate, his ſoul 
great and abounding with the moſt noble ſentiments, He 
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5 J. C. 159. Polyb. Legat. 126. An. """ 3847. 9 


(£) Strab. I. x3. p. 624. 


ö * Strabo ſays, he reigned fory three ny FR that 1s fre 
Jfuxcd to be an error, 
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72 The Hroroky of * 
gave place to none of the kings (Þ) his contemporaries in 


many other qualities, and excelled them all in the noble. 


nefs of his inclinations. The kingdom of Pergamus, when he 


received it from his father, conſiſted only of a very ſmall. 


number of cities, which ſcarce deſerved that name, He 
rendered it ſo powerful, that it might have diſputed pre- 
heminence, with almoſt all the greateſt kingdoms. . He 
owed nothing either to chance or fortune; fill uſing the 
words of Polybius. Every thing was the reſult of his 
prudence, labour, and activity. From his fondneſs for true 
glory, he did more good to Greece, and enriched more pri- 
vate perſons, than any prince. To finiſh his character, he 
poſſeſſed fo full the art of engaging the reſpect of his three 
brothers, and of keeping them within bounds by his au- 
thority, without letting them perceive it, that tho* they 
were all of age and capacity to undertake. for themſelves, 
and ſhared with him in the functions of the ſovereignty, 
they never failed in point of ſubmiſſion, but continued al- 


ways in perfect union, and with equal zeal for his ſervice, 


aſſiſted him in defending and aggrandizing the kingdom. 
It would be difficult to find ſuch an example of authority 
over brothers, joined with unalterable concord and union. 
J ought not to omit one thing in this place, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that is, 
His having founded the famous library of Pergamus, or at 


leaſt conſiderably augmented it: but I hall ſpeak. of that 


elſewhere. 
The diviſion (Ci) which had almoſt perpetually ſubGfted 


between Pruſias and Eumenes, continued under Attalus, 


who ſucceeded the latter. Pruſias, having been victorious 


in a battle, entered Pergamus, and violently enraged and 


afflited, that he had failed of ſeizing Attalus, (J let fall 


the weight of his revenge upon the ſtatues and temples of 


the gods; burning and deſtroying all before him in his 
5 | march 


6 Polyb. Exempt. view & vit. p. 166, (i) An. Mun. 


3843. Ant. J. C. 156. Polyb. Legat. 128, 129, 133, 
235, 136. (&) An, Mun, 3849. Ant. J. C. 155. 
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march. Attalus ſent his brother Athenæus to Rome, to 
implere aid of the ſenate, who ſent ſeveral embaſſies at 
| different times to forbid Pruſias to continue the war againſt 
5 Attalus 5 but he eluded thoſe orders, either by delays or 
| even treachery, having once attempted, under pretence of 
an interview, to ſeize the Roman ambaſſador and Attalus. 
5 His deſign was diſcovered, and the execution of it pre- 
Y vented; but his crime was not the leſs upon that ac- 
count. Rome at other times would have puniſhed it with 


the deſtruction of his kingdom, At this ſhe was contented 
with ſending ten commiſſioners, with inſtructions to put 
an end to this war, and to oblige Pruſias to make Attalus 
> ſatisfaction for the damages he had done him. Attalug 
however, with the aid of his allies, had afſembled nume- 1 
7 rous armies both by ſea and land. All things were pre- at 
. pared for opening the campaign, when news came, that =_ 1 
a the commiſſioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. Af. w | | 
« ter ſome conferences upon the preſent affair, they ſet out # 
K for Bithynia, where they declared to Prufias the orders 4 
: they were charged with from the ſenate, That prince 4 
y was willing to accept part of the conditions preſcribe& } 
him; but refuſed to comply with moſt of the reſt. The | 
h commiſſioners, exaſperated at his rejecting them, broke the . 
, alliance and amity with him, and reſuming immediately their = 
it ' rout to Pergamus, left Pruſias in terrible apprehenſions. 
t They adviſed Attalus to keep with his army upon the fron- s 1 
|| tiers of his kingdom, without being the firſt to commit 1 
d hoſtilities 3 and ſome of them returned to Rome, to inform = | 
1 the ſenate of the rebellion of Pruſias. At length he opened 1 
1s bis eyes, and new commiſſioners from Rome obliged him to 
1d lay down his arms, and fign a treaty of peace, which they | 
ll preſented him. This treaty imported; that Pruſias ſhould 
of give immediately twenty deckt-ſhips to Attalus; that he 
is | fſbould pay him five hundred talents (five hundred thouſand 
h | crowns) in the ſpace of twenty years; that the two kings 
1 ſhould keep: within the bounds of their own: dominions, 


3, | ſuch as they ſtood before the war; that Prufias, in repara- 
Vox. XI. | © --. | en 
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74 The Hi t dr of i 
tion of the damages he had done upon the lands of ſome 


neighbouring cities, which were named, ſhould pay them an 


hundred talents, (an hundred thouſand crowns). When he 
had accepted and figned theſe conditions, Attalus drew off 
His troops both by ſea and land into his own kingdom. In 
this manner ended the war, occaſioned by the differences be- 
tween Attalus and Pruſias. 


Attalus the younger D, fon of 1 5 


peace was concluded between the two ſtates, made a voy- 


age to Rome, in order to make himſelf known to the ſe- 


nate, to demand the continuation of their amity, and with- 
out doubt to thank them alſo for the protection they had 


_ granted his uncle, who reigned in his name, He received 


from the ſenate all the marks of favour he could have ex- 
pected, and all the honours ſuitable to his . ; after 


which he ſet out for his dominions, 


Pruſias (m) alſo ſent afterwards his ſon Nicomedes ta 


Rome, and knowing that he was highly confidered there, 


he gave him inſtructions to demand, that the ſenate would 
remit him the remainder of the ſum be was to pay Atta. 
tus, He Joined Menas with -him in this embaſſy, to whom 
he had given ſecret orders to diſpatch the young prince, 
in order to advance his children by a ſecond wife. The 
fayour demanded by Pruſias was refuſed, Attalus's ambaſe 


Tadors demonſtrating, that the whole ſum was far from 
being equal to the loſſes his maſter had ſuſtained from him. 
Menas, inſtead of executing the horrid commiffion he was 


charged with, diſcovered the whole to Nicomedes. The 
young prince Cu) having quited Rome to return into Bithy- 
nia, thought it incumbent on him to prevent the murde- 
rous deſigns of his father. Supported by the aſſiſtance of 
Attalus, he revolted againſt him, and drew over the greateſt 
part of the people into his party; for Pruſias was univer- 


ally hated for his oppreſſions and cruelties. That unfortu- 


nate 


A Polyb. Legat. 140. - fm) An. Mun. 38585. 


Ant. J. C. 140. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 175. Juſtin, l. 


K. * (n) An, Mun, 3856, Ant. J. C. 148. a 
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ALEXANDER Succeſſors. I 
nate prince, abandoned by all his ſubjects; took refuge ith 
| a temple, where he was ſlain by ſoldiers ſent by Nicomes 
des, or, according to ſome, by Nicomedes himſelf, What 
horrors on each fide! Prufias was called the hunter, and had 


reigned at leaſt fix and thirty years, It was with him Hans 


nibal had taken refuge, 


This king of Bithynia s perſon Co) kad dothiing” in it '3 : 


prejudice people in his favour 5 nor was his mind more to 
his advantage. He was in fize but half a man, and a mere 
woman as to valour and bravery. He was not only timo- 
rous, but ſoft, and incapable of fatigue ; in a word, equally 
effeminate in body and mind; defects by no means amiable 


in a king, and leaſt of all, aan the Bithynians, Polite - 


learning, philoſophy, and all other liberal knowledge, were 
entirely foreign to him. In ſhort, he had no manner of 
idea of the great and good, the noble and the elegant. Night 
and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. So that his ſubjecta, 
upon the. firſt dawn of hope, joined with the utmoſt ardour 
in meaſures againſt him, and to puniſh him i in the ſame man- 
ner he had governed them. 

J have deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies, which arrived 
at Rome very near the ſame time. 

The one came from the Athenians, who having been 
condemned by a ſentence paſſed on them by the Sicyonf= 
ans (p), but under the authority of the Roman ſenate, in 
a fine of five. hundred talents, for having laid waſte the 
Jands of the city of Oropus, ſent to demand the remiſſion 
of that fine. The ambaſſadors were three celebrated philo- 
ſophers, Carneades of the ſect of the Academicks, Dioge- 
nes of the Stoicks, and Critolaus of the Peripateticks, 
The taſte for eloquence and philoſophy had not yet made 
its way ſo far as Rome; it was about the time of which 
we are ſpeaking, that it began to ſpread there, and the re. 


H2 putation | 


(o) Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 173, 174. 
(D) A. M. 3849. Ant. J. C. 155. Cie a6 Orat. 


0 153. Aul. Gel. L 7. C. I, 
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76 The Hrisronry of | 

putation of theſe three philoſophers did not a little con 
tribute to it. The young people of Rome, who had any 
taſte for the ſciences, made it their honour and amuſement 
to viſit them, and were ſtruck with admiration in hearing 
them, eſpecially Carneades, whoſe lively and graceful elo- 
quence, in which ſolidity and ornament exalted each other, 
tranſported and enchanted them, It was univerſally talked, 


that a Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who from 


his great knowledge was more than man, and who, in 
calming and ſoftening the moſt violent paſſions by his elo- 
quence, inſpired youth with a kind of love, which made 
them renounce all other pleaſures and employments, to 
abandon themſelves wholly to philoſophy. He had for his 
auditors all the moſt conſiderable perſons of Rome. His 
diſcourſes, tranſlated into latin by one of the ſenators, were 
3n all hands. All-Rome ſaw with great joy their children 
apply themſelves to the Grecian learning, and inſeparable 
from theſe wonderful men. Cato only ſeemed ſorry for it; 

apprehending, that this taſte for polite learning would Ng 
tinguiſh that for military knowledge, and that they would 
prefer the glory of ſpeaking, to that of acting, well. The 
example of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, educated at the 
ſame time under the care of Polybius, in a taſte for the 


ſciences, demonſtrates how ill founded that prejudice of. 


Cato's was. However it were, he warmly reproached the 
ſenators for keeping the ambaſſadors ſo long in the city, and 
having cauſed the affair that brought them thither to be 
diſpatched, he haſtened their departure. By a decree of the 


. Jenate, the fine, in which they had been condemned, was 


moderated, and the five hundred talents reduced to one 
hundred. | 
The other belly was ſent by the (2 people of Mar- 


ſeilles. They bad already been often harraſſed by the Li- 


gurians, but at the time of which we now ſpeak, they 
were reduced to the laſt extremities, and ſent ambaſſadors 
: : to 


| a) Polyb. Legat. 131, & 134. 
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ALEXANDER? Sucedfors— by 
to Rome, to implore aid of the ſenate; ' They camo to a 
reſolution to ſend deputies to the Ligurians, to incline them 
to ſentiments of peace and equity by the method of amity 
and negotiation, Such conduct made them only the more 
haughty, and they carried their inſolence fo far as to offer 
indignities to the deputies, and to violate the law of na- 
tions in their per ſons. The ſenate, being informed of this 
unhappy affair, made the conſul Quintus Opimius march 
immediately. againſt them with an army. He laid ſiege to 
the ci ty. ſ r) where the inſult had been offered to the Roman 
ambaſſadors, took it by ſtorm, made ſlaves of the inhabi- 
tants, and ſent the principal authors of the affront bound 
and fettered to Rome, to be puniſhed there according to 
their deſerts. The Ligurians were beat and cut to pieces in 
ſeveral battles. The victor difiributed all the conquered 
lands amongſt the people of Marſeilles. He ordered the Li- 
gurians to ſend hoftages to Marſeilles, which were to be ex- 
changed for others from time to time; in order to lay a 
curb upon them, and prevent them from moleſting the peo« 
ple of Marſeilles as they had done till then, 

Rome had always held the people of Marſeilles in ex- 
treme conſideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit; 
and the inviolable fidelity with which they had conſtantly 
adhered to the party of the Romans. They were by (s) 
origin of Phocæa, a city of Ionia When Xerxes ſent 
Harpagus to beſiege it, the inbabitants, rather than ſubmit 
to the yoke of the barbarians, as ſo many others had done, 
embarked with their wives and children, and all their ef- 
fets, and after various adventures, Having caſt a mals of 
red hot iron into the ſea, they all engaged themſelves by 
oath never to return to Phocæa, till that iron ſhbuld ſwim 
upon the water, Afterwards Wel landed upon the coaſt 
of Gaul, near che mouth of the Rhone, they ſettled there, 
by the conta of the king of the country, and built a city, 
H 3 
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78 The HIS TOo AY of 
ſince called Marſeilles. This foundation is ſaid to have been 
made in the reign of Tarquinius- Priſcus, about the ſe- 


cond year of the forty-fifth olympiad, and fix hundred 


years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The king, who had received them into his 3 
with great goodneſs, being dead, his ſon (Ct) did not ſhew 
them ſo much favour. The growing power of their city 


gave him umbrage. He was made to underſtand; that thoſe 
Krangers, whom he had received into his country, as gueſts 


and ſuppliants, might one day make themſelves maſters of it 
by right of conqueſt. The fable of the bitch was made 
uſe of upon this occaſion, that aſked her companion to 
Jend her her houſe only for eight days, till ſhe had brought 
forth her whelps ; then by great entreaties obtained a ſe - 
cond term to bring them up; and at laſt when they 


avere grown large and ſtrong, made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs 


and proprietor of the place, from whence ſhe could 
never afterwards be expelled, The Marſeillians had in 
conſequence at firſt a rude war upon their hands, but 
Having been victorious, they continued in the quiet poſ= 
ſeſſion of the lands that had been granted them, within 
the ' bounds of which they were not long confined. 


In proceſs of time they ſettled ſeveral (u) colonies, 


and built ſeveral cities, Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia, which 
much extended their territory, and augmented their power, 
They had ports, arſenals, and fleets, that rendered them 
formidable to their enemies, 

. $0 many new ſettlements (x) e to the ſpread- 


ing of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned a wonderful 


change in them. The Gauls, quitting their ancient ruſti- 
city by degrees, began to be civilized, and to aſſume 
more gentle manners, Inſtead of breathing nothing but 


war, they accuſtomed themſelves to the obſervance of the 


laws of a wiſe government. They len to improve their 
lands, 
70 Juſtin, 1 43. 4 fa} OY pe 180. 
(a. Juſtia ibid. 
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ALEXANDER's+ Sueceſſors. 79 

lands, to cultivate vines, and to plant olives . Hence ſo 

ſurprizing an alteration enſued, as well in the provinces 

as the people who inhabited them, that it might have 

been ſaid Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul had 
been changed into Greece. 

The (y) inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe 
laws for its polity and government, which was Ariſtocra- 
tical, . that is to ſay, in the hands of the elders. The 
council of the city, was compoſed of fix hundred ſenators, 
who continued in that function during life, Of that num- 
ber fifteen were elected to take care of the current affairs 
and three to preſide in the OT, in quality of prin- 
cipal magiſtrates, 

The right of hoſpitality ( 20 was in ſingular eſtimation 
amongſt the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them with the 
moſt exalted humanity. To maintain the ſecurity of the 
aſylum they gave to ſtrangers, no perſon was ſuffered to 
enter the city with arms. Certain perſons were placed 
at the gates whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the 
arms of all who came my and to return them when 
they went out. 

All entrance was barred to fach as might have been 
for introducing ſloth and a voluptuous life; and particu- 
lar care was taken to baniſh all double dealing, falſhood, 
and fraud. \ | 25 Tn Y 

They piqued themſelves (a) eſpecially upon ſobriety, 
modeſty, and frugality, The moſt conſiderable portion 
amongſt them did not exceed an hundred pieces of gold, 
that is to ſay, very near an hundred piſtoles. They were 
not allowed to lay out more than five in dreſs and as 
many | in Jewels, Valerius Maximus (, who lived in the 

reign 


6 Strab. I. 4. p. 179. (=) Val. Max. I. 2. c. 6. 
(a) Strab. p. 187. (6) Lib. 2. c. 6. 


* Adeo magnus & homi- liam emigraſſe, ſed Gallia in 
nibus & rebus impoſitus eſt Græciam tranſlata videretur. 
— ut non Grin in Gal- Jafting 
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55 The HIS TA of 
reign of Tiberius, admires the regulations of povernretſ: 
obſerved at Marſeilles in his time. That city, ſays he, 
155 e ef retaining the * antient ſeverity of manners, ex- 
© cluded from their theatre thoſe comedians whoſe pieces 
6“ generally turn upon the ſubject of unlawful love.“ 
The reaſon given for this maxim is ſtill finer and more 
remarkable than the maxim itſelf. © Leſt, adds the au- 


ce thor, a familiarity with ſuch fort of ſhews ſhould make 


7 the people the more apt to imitate them.“ 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe in- 
decent tears and lamentations, with which they are gene- 
rally attended, and ordered them to ceafe the ſame day 
by a domeſtic ſacrifice, and an entertainment for the 
friends and relations of the deceaſed . For, is it 
* conſiſtent to abandon ourſelyes to immoderate affliftion, 

© or to be offended at the Divinity, for not having thought 
ce fit to ſhare his immortality with us? 


Tacitus has a paſlage upon the city of Marſeilles highly 


in its praiſe z it is in his life of Julius Agricola his fa- 


' ther-in-law. After having ſpoken of the excellent edu- 
cation he had received from the care and tender affection 
of I Julia Procilla his mother, a lady of extraordinary vir- 


tue, who made him paſs the moſt early years of his youth 
in the ſtudy of thoſe arts and ſciences that ſuited: his 
birth and age: He adds, What had preſerved him 

from 


Eadem civitas ſeveritatis 
cuſtos acerrima eſt: nullum 
aditum in ſcenam mimis dan- 
do, quorum argumenta ma- 


divino numini invidiam fiert, 
quod immortalitatem ſuam 
nobiſcum partiri noluerit | ? 


Jore ex parte ſtuprorum con- 
tinent actus, ne talia ſpectan- 


di conſuetudo etiam imitandi 


licentiam ſumat. 


+ Etenim quid attinet, aut 
kumano delori indulgeri, aut 


4 Mater Julia Procilla fait, 
raræ caſtitatis. In hujus finu 
indulgentiaque Educatus, per 
omnem honeſtarum artium 
cultum, pueritiam adoleſcen- 
tiamque tranſegit. Tel, aa 
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ALEXANDER“ Sueceſſors. 
re from the dangers and diſorders, to which - youth is 
cc generally expoſed, was, beſides his own genius and dif- 
te poſition, the good fortune of having from his infancy 
te the city of Marſeilles for his ſchool, in the manners 
© of whoſe inhabitants the politeneſs of the Greeks, and 
« the limplicity and reſerve of the provinces, were hap« 

<« pily united. Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccan tium, pre 
ter ipfius bonam integramque naturam, qudd flatim parvulus 
ſedem ac magiſtram ſtadiorum Maſſiliam bahuerit, locum Grace 
comitate & provinciali parſimonia mſlum ac bene compoſitum, - 


From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Marſeilles was | 
become a celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, wiſdom, and 


virtue, and at the ſame time for all arts and ſciences, 


Eloquence, philoſophy, phyfick, mathematicks, law, fabu- - 
lous theology, and all kinds of literature were publickly 


profeſſed there. This city produced (c) the moſt ancient 
of the learned men of the weſt, I mean Pytheas, an ex- 
cellent geographer and aſtronomer, who lived in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or indeed of Alexander the great. 
They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts and 
| ſciences with equal ardour and ſucceſs, Strabo relates, 
that in his time (he lived in the reign of Auguſtus) the 
young nobility of Rome went to Marſeilles for education 3 
and he prefers that place to the city of Athens itſelf 
which is ſaying a great deal. We have already ſeen, 


that it retained that privilege in the time of Tacitus the 


hiſtorian, . 

The Marſeillians diftinguiſhed themſelves no leſs by the 
wiſdom of their government, than by their capacity and 
taſte for learning. Cicero, in one of his orations, exceed- 
ingly magnifies their manner of governing their republick. 
* I am aſſured, ſays he, that not only in Greece, but 

« ol 


(c) Voſſ. in Hiſt. Græc. | 

* Cujus ego civitatis diſci- nendam jure dicam: quæ tam 
plinam atque gravitatem, non procul a Græcorum omnium 
ſolum Græciæ, ſed haud ſcio regionibus, diſciplinis, Iingua- 
an cunctis gentibus, antepo- que diviſa, cum in ultimis 
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The (f) Romans, infinitely affected with ſo noble an act 


$2 The Hs of 


4c alt other nations, there is nothing en to the 
© the wiſe polity eſtabliſned at Marſeilles. That city, ſo 


remote from the country, manners, and language of 
& all other Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, in the midſt of bar- 
< barous nations that ſurround it on all fides; is fo pru- 
< dently directed by the counſels of its elders, that it it 
8 more eaſy _ praiſe, than en; the wiſdom of its 
. government. | : 


They laid it down as a fondumeaeal Cd) rule of their 


veliticle, from which they never i to adhere in- 
violably to the Romans to whoſe manners their own were 
more conformable, than to thoſe of the Barbarians around 
them. Beſides which, their neighbourhood to the Liguri- 
ans, of whom they were equally enemies, could not but 
Eontribute to unite them by their common intereſt; that 
union enabling each party to make powerful diverſions on 
both ſides of the Alps. They accordingly. rendered the 
Romans great ſervices at all times, and alfo received con- 
figerable aids from them upon many occaſions. 44 

"Juſtin (e) relates a fact, which would be very wh 
to the honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well cons 
firmed, Having received advice, that the Gauls had taken 
and burnt Rome, they deplored that difafter of their allies, 
as much as if it had happened to their own city. Nor 
did they confine themſelves to fruitleſs tears. Out of the 
gold and filver, either of the publick or private perſons, 
they raiſed the ſum in which the Gauls had taxed the 


conquered as the price of peace, and ſent it to Rome, 
of 
terris cinta Gallorum genti- inftituta laudare facilius poſs 


bus, barbariz fluctibus allua- ſint, quam æmulari. Orat. 
tur, fic optimatum conſilio pro Flacco. n. (3. 


+ gubernatur, ut omnes ejus 


(d) Strab. p. 180. (e) Juſt. I. 43. c. 5. „ 
1 Liv. 1, 21, n. 20, 25, 26. Lib, 26. n. 19. Lib. 27, 
n. 36. N 8 — Wy ; elf 
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ALEXANDER“ Succeſſors. 83 
of generoſity, granted Marſeilles the privilege of immu- 
nity, and the right of ſitting amongſt the ſenators at 


the publick ſhews, It is certain, that during the war 


with Hannibal, Marſeilles aided the Romans with all 
manner of good oſſices; the ill ſucceſſes, which they er- 
perienced in the firſt years of the war, and which had 
deprived them of almoſt all their allies, not being capa» 
ble of ſhaking their fidelity in the leaft, * 

In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, that city 


obſerved a conduct which well denotes. the wiſdom of its 


government, Cæſar, (g againſt whom they had ſhut their 
gates, cauſed the fifteen lenators, Who were in ſupreme 


authority, to come to his camp, and repreſented to them, 
that he was ſorry the war ſhould begin by attacking 


their city; that they ought rather to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of ail Italy, than to abandon themſelves blindly 
to the defires of one man; and he added all the motives 
moſt capapable of perſuading them, After having made 
their report to the ſenate, they returned into the camp, 
and gave Cæſar this anſwer: * That they knew the Ro- 


man people were divided into two parties: That it did 


not belong to them to determine which had the richt 
on their ſide: That the two heads of thoſe parties 


were equally the protectors of their city; and at the 


ſame time its friends and benefactors. That for this rea- 


ſon, obliged to expreſs their gratitude alike for both, it 


was incumbent upon them neither to aſſiſt, nor receive 

the one into their city or ports to the prejudice of the 

dther. They (5 ſuffered a long bege, in which they 
| ſhewed 
(s) Czf. in Bel. Civ. 1. 7, (5) Id. I. 2. 


* Intelligere ſe diviſum eſſe Cæſarem patronos civitatis, = 


populum in partes duas: ne- Paribus eorum beneficiis pa- 


que ſui Judicii, neque ſuarum rem ſe quoque voluntatem 
virium diſcernere utra pars tribuere debere, & neutrum 
juſtiorem habeat cauſam ; ,eorom contra alterum j juvare, 
principes vero earum eſſe par- aut ure aut portubus reg 
tium Cn. Pompeium & C. pere. 
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ſhewed all poſſible valour; but at length, the extreme 
neceſſity, to which they were reduced by the 
every thing, obliged them to ſurrender. Ho 
Cæſar was at ſo obſtinate C — e could not re. 
\the favour of 


3 RY 


I ſhould have believed myſelf wanting in ſome meaſure 


to the glory of the French nation, and to that of a city 


which holds one of the higheſt ranks in the kingdom, if 


I had not collected in this place part of thoſe favourable 
reports, antiquity makes of it, I hope the reader will 
pardon this digreſſion; which beſides comes into my Plan, 


and is part of the Grecian hiſtory, 


The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and ſome 
other countries, which I thought it neceſſary to treat in 
a feries, and without interruption, have made me ſuſpend 


that of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; to which it is 


now n to return. I ſhall _ with Macedonia, 


Sx er. IV. Andriſcus, evbo gave bimſelf out for the fon 
of Perſeus, makes bimſelf maſter of Macedonia, and caufes 
himſelf to be proclaimed king, The prœtor Fuventius attacks 
bim, and is killed in the battle with part of his army, 
Merellus, wobo ſucceeds him, retrieves that loſs, The uſurper 
is overthrown, taken, and ſent to Rome, A ſecond and 
third uſurper are alſo defeated, 


IFTEEN or fixteen years Ci) after the defeat and 
death of Perſeus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, a city of 
Troas in Afia Minor, a perſon of the meaneſt birth, giv- 
ing himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, took upon him 
the- name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopes of 
making the inhabitants of the country acknowledge him 


(i) A. M. 3%2, Ant. J. C. 152. Epiton, Liv. I. 48, 


50. Zonar ex Dione. I. I. c. Il, Florus, I. 2. c. 14. 
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for their king.” He had invented à tory in regard to his 
birth, which he reported where-ever be paſſed; pretending 
that he, was the ſon of Perſeus by a concubine, and that 
the prince his father had cauſed him to be ſacretly brought 


up at Adramytta, that in caſe of ill fortune in the war 
againſt the Romans ſome ſhoot of the royal line might 


remain. That after the death of Perſeus he had been 
nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, till he was twelve 
years of age, and that the perſon Who paſſed. for his fa» 
ther, finding himſelf at the point. of death, had revealed 
the ſecret to his wife, and entruſted : her with. a writing, 
figned by Perſeus with his own hand, which atteſted all 
that has been ſaid 3 which writing the, was to deliver. tp 
him, Philip, as ſoon as he ſhould attain: to years of gif- 


cretion. He added, that her huſband having conjured | 


Her abſolutely to ; conceal the affair till then, ſhe had 
been moſt faithful in keeping the ſecret, and had de- 
Jivered that important writing to him at the appointed 
time; preſſing him to quit the country, before the report 
ſhould reach the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy of 
Perſeus, leſt he ſhould cauſe him to be put to death. 


He was in hopes that he ſhould be believed upon his 
.own word, and make Macedonia riſe in his favour, When 


he faw that all continued quiet, he retired into Syria, 
to the court of Demetrius Soter, whoſe fifter Perſeus had 


eſpouſed, That prince, who immediately perceived the 


fraud, cauſed him to be ſeized and ſent to Rome. 
As he did not produce any proof of his pretended no- 


bility, and had nothing in his mein or manners that ex- 


preſſed the prince, no great notice was taken of him at 
Rome, and he was treated with great contempt, without 
much trouble to keep a ſtrict guard upon him, or to 


confine him cloſe. He took the advantage of the negli- 


gence of his guards, and made his eſcape from Reme. 
Having found means to raiſe a conſiderable army amongſt 


the Thracians, who entered into his views, for the ſake 


of delivering themſelves by his means from the Roman 
Vol. XI. | = 3 


The HISTORY of 


yole, he made himſelf maſter of Macedonia, either by i 


conſent or force, and aſſumed the marks of the royal 
dignity, Not content with this firſt conqueſt, which 
had coſt him little, he attacked Theſſaly, and * 
a part of it to his obedience, / 
The affair then began to ſeem more important to the 
Romans. They elected Scipio Naſica to go thither, and 


appeaſe this tumult in its birth, deeming him well qua- 


lified for that commiſſion. He had, indeed, the art of 
managing men's minds, and of bringing them into his mea- 
ſures by perſuaſion; and, if he ſhould find it neceſfary 
to decide this affair by arms, he was very capable of form- 
ing a project with wiſdom, and executing it with valour. 
As ſoon as he arrived in Greece, and had been fully in- 
formed of the ſtate of affairs in Macedonia and Theſſaly, 
he gave the ſenate advice of them; and without loſs of 
time viſited the cities of the allies; in order to the im- 
mediate raiſing of troops for the defence of Theffaly, The 
Achæans, who continued at that time the moſt power- 
ful people of Greece, ſupplied him with the greateſt num- 
ber, forgetting paſt ſubjects of diſcontent. He preſently 
took from the falſe Philip all the places he had poſ- 
ſefled himſelf of in Theſſaly, and drove him back into 
Macedonia, 

However, (I) it was well known at Rome from Scipio's 
letters, that Macedonia had occaſion for a ſpeedy ſupport. 
The prætor P. Juventius Thalna had orders to repair thi- 
ther as ſoon as 'poſſible with an army, which he did 
without loſs of time. But looking upon Andriſcus as onty 
a pageant, king; he did not think it incumbent upon hitn 
to take any great precautions againſt him, and engaged 
precipitately i in a battle, wherein he loſt his life, with pact 
of his army; the reft faving themſelves only by fa- 
vour of the night, The victor, elate with this ſucceß, 


and believing his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, aban- 


doned himlelf to his vicious inclinations, without any mode- 
ration 


(#) A. M. 3856, Ant. J. C. 148, ä 
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ration or reſerve 3 as if the being truly a king conſiſted 
zin knowing no law nor rule of conduct, but his paſſions. 
He was covetous, proud, inſolent, and cruel, Nothing 
was ſeen every where but violence, confiſcations of eſtates, 


and murders, Taking the advantage of the terror occaſioned 


by the defeat of the Roman army, he ſoon recovered all 
he had loſt in Theflaly, An embaſſy ſent to him from 
the Carthaginians, who were at that time actually at war 
with the Romans, very much augmented his courage. 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus, lately elected prætor, had fueceeded 
Juventius. Andriſcus had reſolved to advance to meet 
him, but did not think it proper to remove far from 
the fea, and halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. 
The Roman prætor ſoon followed him. The two armies 
ware in view of each other, and ſkirmiſhed every day. 
Andriſcus gained an advantage ſufficiently conſiderable in a 
| mall combat of the cavalry. Succeſs generally blinds and 
proves fatal to people of little experience. Andriſcus, 
believing himſelf ſuperior to the Romans, ſent off a great 


detachment to defend his conqueſts in Theſſaly. This was 3 


2 groſs error; and Metellus, whoſe vigilance nothing 
eſcaped, did not fail to take the advantage of it. The 
army that remained in Macedonia was beat, and Andriſ- 
cus obliged to fly, He retired amongſt the Thracians, 


from whom he returned ſoon after with another army. 


He was ſo raſh as to hazard another battle, which was 
ſtill leſs ſucceſsful than the former. He had above five 
and twenty thoufand men killed in theſe two battles ; 
and nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to 


ſeize Andriſcus, who had taken refuge with a petty king 


of Thrace, to whoſe fidelity he had abandoned himſelf, 
But the Thracians did not ſtand much upon breach of 
faith, and made that the means to their intereſt. That 
prince delivered up his gueſt and ſuppliant into the hands 
of Metellus, to avoid drawing upon himſelf the wrath. 
and arms of the Romans: Andriſcus was ſent to Rome. | 
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Another adventurer; who alſo called himſelf the fon 


4 of Perſeus, and took upon him the. name of Alexander, the 
He Had the ſame fate with the firſt, except being ſeized by the 
1 Metellus: He retired into Dartants; where he effeftually to 
3 if Concealed himſelf. th⸗ 
14." It was at this time Macedonia was entirely ſubjeRted ty fio1 
i," the Romans, and reduced into a province,  ' the 
1 A third ufurper, ſome years after, appeared again, ad hir 
0 '8 ſet himſelf up as the ſon of Perſeus, under the Dame ter 
: ; 4 1 of Philip. His pretended royalty was but of ſhort duration, fl 
; | He was overcome, and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, mo 
6 3 afterward firnamed Scrofa, from having ſaid that he would the 
. ö j «if perſe the enemy, ue aka Porcos. | we 

i | * zer. V. ens in Achaia ; which declares wvar a tifi 
. the Lacedæmonians. Metdllus "ſends deputies to Corinth to Sp⸗ 
* appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and inſulted, M- Or 
rellus, after baving ee them ine ffectually to peace, gives un 

them battle and defeats tbem. The conſul Mummius ſucceeds a 

bim, and after having gained a battle takes Corintb, ſets it on qui 

Fre, and entirely demoliſpes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman tit 

province. Various actions and . of 3 Triumpis mo 

of Metellus and Mummius | of 

| OE rey. wo 

rrrrus, (1) after having pacified Macedonia, con- eſc 

tinued there ſome time. Great commotions had aroſe 

amongſt the Achæans of the league, occaſioned by the te- ga. 

merity and avarice of thoſe, who held the firſt offices. hig 

The reſolutions of their aſſemblies were no longer guided wit 

by reaſon, prudence, and equity, but by the intereſt and | thi 

paſſions of the magiſtrates, and the blind caprice of an un- the 

tractable multitude. The Achæan league and Sparta had the 

Tent ambaſſadors to Rome, upon an affair about which ma 

they by 

Wa 


C A. M. 3857. Ant. J. C. 147. Pauſan. in Achaic. f| ca 
p. 421, 428. Polyb. Legat. 143, 144. Id. in Excerpt, de FI 
virt. & vit. p. 181, 189, Juſtin, I. 34. c. 1. Flor. I. 2. c. 16. the 
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they were divided. Damocritus notwithſtanding, who was 


the ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, had cauſed war 


to be declared againſt Sparta, Metellus had ſent to defire 
that hoſtilities might ceaſe, till the arrival of the commiſ- 
fioners from Rome, who were appointed for terminating 
their differences. But neither he, nor Diæus who ſucceeded 
him, paid any regard to that requeſt, Both of them en- 
tered Laconia with their troops, and laid waſte the country. 

The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was ſum- 
moned to Corinth; (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the head of 
the commiſſion.) The ſenate had given them orders to 
weaken the body of the league, and for that end to ſe- 
parate as many Cities as they could from it. Oreſtes no- 
tified to the aſſembly the decree of the ſenate; whereby 


Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea near mount Oeta, and 


Orchomenos of Arcadia, were ſecluded from the league, 


under pretence, that thoſe cities did not originally compoſe 


a part of the body of the Achæans. When the deputies 
quitted the aſſembly, and reported this detree to the mul- 
titude, they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedz- 


'monians they found in Corinth ; tore thoſe out of the houfe 


of the commiſſioners who had taken refuge there; and 
would have treated themſelves no better, had they not 
eſcaped their violence by flight, 

Oreſtes and his collegues, on their return to Roms, 
gave an account of what had paſſed, The ſenate was 
highly incenſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with ſome other commiſſioners, into Achaia-; but inſtructed 
them to complain with moderation, and only to exhort 
the Achæans not to give ear to bad councils, leſt by 
their imprudence they ſhould incur diſgrace with the Ro- 
mans; a misfortune it was in their power to avoid, 
by nine thoſe who had expoſed them to it. Carthage 
was not yet taken, ſo that it was neceſſary to act with 
caution in regard to allies ſo powerful as the Achzans, 
The commiſſioners met. on their way a deputy ſent by 


the ſeditious to Rome: they carried him back with them 
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to Egium, where the diet of the nation had been ſum⸗ 
moned to aſſemble. They ſpoke in it with great mode - 
ration and kindneſs, They did not let ſlip a fingle word 
in their diſcourſe concerning the ill treatment of the com- 
miſſioners, or excuſed it better than the Acheans them- 
ſelves would have done; and were as reſerved in regard 
to the cities they had been for ſeparating from the league. 
They -confined themſelves to exhorting them not to ag- 
gravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate the Romans any far- 
ther; and to leave Lacedzmonia in peace. Such mode- 
rate remonſeances were extremely agreeable to all the 
perſons of ſenſe in the aſſembly. But Diæus, Critolaus, 
and their faction, all chofen out of the vileſt, moſt impious, 
and moſt pernicious perſons in each city, blew up the 
flame of diſcord ; infinuating, that the lenity of the Ro- 
mans proceeded ds from the bad condition, of their af- 
fairs in Africa, where they had been worſted in ſeveral 
engagements, and from the fear they were in, leſt the 
Achæan league ſhould declare againſt them. 

The commiſſioners, howevere, were treated with fulli- 
cient deference. They were told, that Thearidas ſhould 
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be ſent to Rome; that they had only to repair to Te- } 
gæa (m), to treat there with the Lacedæmonians, and to tro 
incline them to peace, They went thither accordingly, of 
and perſuaded the Lacedæmonians to an accommodation cor 
with the Achæans, and to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, till new da: 
commiſſioners ſhould arrive ſrom Rome to pacify all diffe- UP 
rences. But Critolaus's cabal took their meaſures in ſuck ſen 
a manner, that nobody, except that magiſtrate, went to ter 
the congreſs ; and he did not arrive there, till he was al- inn 
moſt no longer expected. Conferences were held with the 
the Lacedzmenians 3 but Critolaus would not come into at 
any meaſures. He ſaid, that he was not impowered to anc 
decide any. thing without the conſent of the nation, and mo 
that he would report the affair in the general diet, which | to 
could not be ſummoned in leſs than ſix months, That lea 
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dad ſtratagem, or rather breach of faith, exceedingly of- 
fended Julius. After having diſmiſſed the Lacedæmonians, 
he ſet out for Rome, where he deſcribed Critolaus as a 

violent and extravagant man. | 

The commiſſioners. were no ſooner out of al 
than Critolaus ran from city to city during the Whole 
winter, and ſummoned aſſemblies, under colour of commu- 
nicating what had been ſaid to the Lacedæmonians in 
tlie conferences held at Tegæa, but, in fact, to vent in- 
vectives againſt the Romans, and to put an odious con- 
ſtruction upon all they had done, in order to inſpire the 


ſame ſpirit of animoſity and averſion, which he himſelf 


had againſt them; and he only ſucceded too well. He, 
beſides, prohibited all judges from proſecuting and impri- 
ſoning any Achæan for debt, till the coneluſion of the 
affair between the diet, and Lacædemon. By that means 
whatever he ſaid had all the effect he deſired, and diſ- 
poſed the multitude to receive ſuch orders as he thought 


fit to give them. Incapable of forming right judgments of 


the future, they ſuffered themſelves to be caught with 
the bait of the firſt advantage he propoſed to them. 
Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of the 


troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four Romans 


of diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time the 
council was aſſembled there. They ſpoke in it with abun- 
dance of moderation; exhorting the Achteans not to draw 


upon themſelves by imprudent raſhneſs and levity, the re- 


ſentment of the Romans. They were treated with con- 
tempt, and ignominiouſly turned out of the aſſembly. An 
innumerable crowd of workmen and artificers roſe about 
them, and inſulted them. All the cities of Achaia were 
at that time in a kind of delirium; but Corinth was far 
more frantic than the reſt, and abandoned to a kind of 
madneſs. They had been perſuaded, that Rome intended 
to enſlave them * and e to n the Achæan 
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Ctitolaus, ſeeing with pleaſure that every thing ſucceeded = 


to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, enflamed them 
againſt the magiſtrates, who did not enter into his views; 
flew out againſt the ambaſſadors themſelves ; animated them 
againſt the Romans; and gave them to underſtand, that 


| It was not without previous good meaſures he had un- 


dertaken to make head againſt the Romans ; that he had 
Kings in his party; and that the republics were alſo ready 


to join it. By theſe ſeditious diſcourſes he prevailed to 


have war declared againft the Lacedzmonians, and in con- 
Sequence indirectly againſt the Romans. The ambaſſadors 


, then ſeparated. One of them repaired to Lacedzmon to 
| Obſerve the motions of the enemy; another ſet out for 


Naupactus; and two waited: the arrival of Metellus at 
Athens. 


The magiſtrate of the Bzotians, whoſe name was Pytheas, | 


equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, entered into his 
meaſures, and engaged the Bœotians to join their arms 
with thoſe of the Achzans : they were diſcontented with 
a ſentence Rome had given againſt them. The city of 
Chalcis ſuffered itſelf alſo to be drawn into their party. 
The Achæans, with ſuch feeble aids, believed themſelves 


in a condition to ſupport all the weight of the Roman 
power, ſo much were they blinded by their rage and 


fury. 
The Romans had. choſen Mummius Cu) for one of the 


conſuls, and charged him with the Achæan war. Metel- 


lus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating this war, 
ſent new ambaſſadors to. the Achæans, with promiſes, that 
the Roman people ſhould forget all that had paſſed, and 
pardon their faults, if they would return to their duty, 
and conſent, that certain cities, which had been propoſed 
before, ſhould be diſmembered from the league. This 
propoſal was rejected with diſdain. Upon which Metellus 
advanced with his troops againſt the rebels. He came up 


with them near the city of Scarphæa in Locris, and ob- 


| | tained 
() A M. 3858. Ant. J. C. 146. 


it 


ALEBXANDER' , Sucteſſors. 9; 
tnidied à confiderable victory over them; in which he tool 

| | more than a thoufand prifoners. Critolaus difappeared in 
i the battle, without its being known what became of him. 
6 It was ſappoſed, that in the flight he had fallen into 
dme marſhes, and been drowned. Diæus took upon him 
; the command in his ſtead, - gave liberty to the ſlaves; and 
armed all the Acheans and Arcadians capable of bearing 
arms. That body of troops amounted to fourteen thous 
2 fand foot, and fix hundred horſe. He gave orders beſides, 
ö for the raifing of troops in every city. The extwaticl 
= cities were in the utmoſt deſolation. Many private perſons, 
, reduced to deſpair, laid violent hands upon themſelves; 
others abandoned an unhappy country, where they fore 
ſaw their deſtruction was inevitable, Notwithſtanding the ex- 
tremity of theſe misfortunes, they had no thoughts of tak - |} 
ing the only meaſures that could prevent them. They de- i 
1 teſted the raſhneſs of their chiefs, and nevertheleſs came 5 
ö into their meaſures. = = 
p Metellus, after the cine mentioned, fell in with 
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i a thouſand Arcadians in Bœotia, near Cheronza, who were- } 
endeavouring to return into their own country; theſe were || 
all put to the ſword. From thenee he'marched with his | | | 
| victorious army to Thebes, which he found almoſt entirely [i 
| deſerted, Moved with the deplorable condition of that [} 


I city, he ordered that the temples and houſes ſhould be if 
ſpared z and that none of the inhabitants, either in the x 

p city or country, ſhould be made prifoners, or put to death. vil 

| He excepted. from that number Pytheas, the author of all 

| their miſeries, who was brought to him, and put to death. 

| From Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garriſon F 
of which had retired upon his approach, he made his troops 
march to Corinth, where Dizus had ſhut himſelf up. He 
ſent thither three 'of the principal perſons of the league, 
who had taken refuge with him, to exhort the Achæans 
to return to their duty, and accept the conditions of peace 
offered them, Metellus ardently defired to terminate the 
affair before the arrival of Mummius, The inhabitants, 
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on | their fide, were equally defirous of ſeeing a RN 'of 
their misfortunes z but that was not in their power, the 


faction of Diæus diſpoſing of every thing. The deputies 
were thrown into priſon, and would have been put to death, 
if Diæus had not ſeen the multitude extremely enraged at 
the puniſhment he had inflicted upon Soſicrates, who talked 
of ſurrendering to the Romans, The priſoners were there 
fore diſmiſſed. 

Things were in this condition, when 8 arrived. 
He had haſtened his march, from the fear of finding every 
thing pacified at his arrival; and left another ſhould have 
the glory of concluding this war. Metellus reſigned the 
command to him, and returned into Macedonia. When 
Mummius had aſſembled all his troops, he advanced to the 
City, and encamped before it. A body of his advanced guard, 
being negligent of duty upon their poſt, the beſieged made 
a ſalley, attacked them, vigorouſly, killed many, and pur- 
ſued. the reſt almoſt to the entrance of their camp. This 
ſmall advantage very much encouraged the Achæans, and 
thereby proved fatal to them. Dizus offered the conſul 
The latter, to augment his raſhneſs, kept his 
troops within the camp, as if fear prevented him from 
accepting it. The joy and preſumption of the Achæans 
roſe to an inexpreſſible height. They advanced furiouſly with 
all their troops, having placed their wives and children 
upon the neighbouring eminences, to be ſpectatars of the 
battle, and cauſed a great number of carriages to follow 
them, to be laden with the booty they ſhould take from 
the enemy ; ſo full y did they aſſure themſelves of the vic- 
tory, 

Never was tha a more raſh or ill- founded hn 
The faction had removed from the ſervice and councils all 
ſuch as were capable of commanding the troops, or con- 


ducting affairs, and had ſubſtituted others in their room, 
without either talents or ability; in order to their being 


more abſolutely maſters of the government, and ruling 
without oppoſition, The PI without military know» 
ledges 
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ALEXANDER! Succeſfors. 9g 
ledge, valour, or experience, had no other merit than a 
blind and frantic rage. They had already committed an ex- 
ceſs of folly in hazarding a battle, which was to decide 
their fate, without neceſſity, inſtead of thinking of a long be 
and brave defence in ſo ſtrong a place as Corinth, and of ' 
obtaining good conditions by a vigorous reſiſtanee. The _— 7 


battle was fought near * Leucopetra, and the defile of the 
Iſthmus, The conſul had poſted part of his horſe in an 
| ambuſcade, which they quitted at a proper time for charging 
| the Achæan cavalry in flank z who, ſurprized by an un- 
foreſeen attack, gave way . The infantry made 
| alittle more reſiſtance; but as it was neither covered nor 
| | fuftained by the horſe, it was ſoon broke and put to flight, 
| If Dizus had retired into the place, he might have held it 
| ſome time, and obtained an honourable capitulation ' from 
Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to put an end to the war. 
But abandoning himſelf to his deſpair, he rode full ſpeed 
| to Megalopolis his country; and having entered his houſe, 
ſet fire to it; killed his wife, to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the enemy, drank poiſon, and in that manner 
| put an end to his life, worthy of the many crimes he had 
a committed. 
5 After this defeat, che inhabitants loſt all kope of defend- 
ing themſelves. As they found they were thout council, 
leaders, courage, or views, nobody had any houghts of ral- 
lying the wrecks'of the army, in order to make any far- 
ther refiſtance, and oblige the victor to grant them ſome 
ſupportable conditions, So that all the Achæans who had 
retired into Corinth, and moſt of the citizens, quitted it the 
following night, to ſave themſelves where they could. The 
conſul having entered the city, abandoned it to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers. All the men who were left in it, 
R were put to the ſword, and the women and children ſold ; 
| and after the ſtatues, paintings, and richeſt moveables were 
removed, in order to their being carried to Rome, the 
houles were ſet on fire, and the whole city continued uni- 


verſally 
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certain revenue out of the. publick funds. 
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verſally in flames for ſeveral days. From that time the 


Corinthian | braſs became more famous than ever, tho? ijt 


bad been in reputation long before. It is pretended, that 
the gold, ſilver, and braſs, which was melted, and ran to- 
gether in this conflagration, formed a new and precious 
metal. The walls were afterwards demoliſhed, and razed 
to their very foundations, All this was executed by order 
of the ſenate, to puniſh the inſolence of the Corinthians, 
who had violated the law of nations in their treatment of 
1 ambaſſadors ſent to them by Ramme. 

- Thus was Corinth ruined, the ſame year Carthage v Was 
taken, and deſtroyed by the Romans, nine hundred and 
fifty two years after its foundation by Aletes, the ſon of 


Hippotes, fixth in deſcent from Hercules. It does not ap- 


pear, that that they had any thoughts of raiſing new troops 
for the defence of the country, or ſummoned any aſſembly 
to deliberate upon the meaſures it was neceflary to take; 
nor that any one took upon him to propoſe any remedy 


for the publick calamities, or endeavoured ito appeaſe the 


Romans, by ſending deputies to implore their clemency; 
DNne would have thought, from this general inaQivity, that 


the Achzan league had been entirely buried in the ruins 
of Corinth; fo much had the dreadful deſtruction of that 


city e! and univerſally diſmay'd the people. 

The cities that bad joined in the revolt of the A 
were alſo puniſhed by the demolition of their walls, and 
by being diſarmed. The ten commiſſioners ſent by the ſe- 
mate to regulate the affairs of Greece, in conjunRion with 
the conſul, aboliſhed popular government in all the cities, 
and eſtabliſhed magiſtrates in them, who were to have a 
In other reſ- 
pects, they were left in poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty. 
They aboliſhed alſo all the general aſſemblies held by the 


Achæans, Baotians, Phoceans, and other people of Greece; 


but they were re- eſtabliſhed ſoon after. Greece, from that 


time, was reduced into a Roman province, called the pro- 


vince of Achaia, becuaſe, at the taking of Corinth, the 


A . Achezans 


* 


. 


* 
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| Athzans were the moſt LETEFY people of Greece: the 


Roman people ſent a prætor thither every year to govern. it. 

Rome, by deſtroying Corinth in this manner, thought 
proper to ſhe that example of ſeverity, in order to deter 
others, whom its too great clemeney rendered bold, raſnh 


and preſuming, from the hope they had of obtaining the 


Roman people's pardon for their faults. Beſides which, the 
advantageous ſituation of that eity, where ſuch as cevplted 


might canton themſelves, and make it a place of arms 


againſt the Romans, determined them to ruin it entirely.“ 
Cicero, who did not diſapprove of Carthage and Numantia's 
being uſed in that manner, could haye wiſhed that Corinth 
had been ſpared, 

The booty taken at Corinth was ſold, mal conſiderable 
ſums raiſed from it, Amongſt the paintings there was a 


piece drawn by the moſt celebrated Þ hand in Greece, Co- 
repreſenting Bacchus, the beauty of which was not known 
to the Romans who were at that time entirely ignorant in 


the polite arts. Polybius, who was then in the country, 
as I ſhall ſoon obſerve, had the mortification to ſee that 


painting ſerve the ſoldiers for à table to play at dice upon. 
It was adjudged to Attalus, in the ſale made of the booty, 
for ſx hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that is about three 


thouſand fix hundred and twenty five pounds ſterling. Pliny 
mentions another picture of the ſame painter's, which ti e 
Tame Attalus purchaſed for an hundred talents, or an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. That prince's riches were immenſe, 


and were become a proverb: Atalitis conditionibus.. Nevęr- 


Vor. XI. K |  theleſs 
* Majores 0  Ariftides, The pickure menti- 


thaginem & Numantiam fun- oned bere, cas in ſuch eftima= 


ditus ſuſtulerunt. Sed credo tron, that it was commonly ſard, 
illos ſecutos opportunitatem All paintings are nothing in 
loci maximè, ne poſſet ali- compariſon to the Bacchus. 

quando ad bellum faciendum () Strab. I. 8. p. 387. 


locus ipſe adhortari. Cic. de Plin. J. a5. iGo 38. . . 3 359 


Oc. I. 1. u. 35. 
+ This painter ꝛuas called 


c. 4. & 10. 
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The HisTory of + 
theleſs thoſe ſums ſeem repugnant to probability, However 
it were, the conſul, ſurprized that the price of the paint- 
ing in queſtion ſhould riſe ſo high, interpoſed his authority, 
and retained it contrary to publick faith, and notwithſtand- 
ing the complaints of Attalus; becauſe he imagined there 
was ſome hidden virtue in the piece, unknown to him. * 
He did not act in that manner for his private intereſt, nor 
with the view of appropriating it to himſelf, as he ſent it 
to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In doing 


which, ſays Cicero, he adorned and embelliſhed his houſe 


much more eſſentially, than if he had placed that picture 
in it. The taking of the richeſt and moſt opulent city of 
Greece did not enrich him one farthing. Such noble diſ- 
intereſtedneſs was at that time common in Rome, and ſeem- 
ed leſs the virtue of private perſons, than of the age itſelf. 
To take the advantage of office and command for enrich- 
ing a man's ſelf, was not only ſhameful and infamous, but 
a criminal abuſe. The painting we ſpeak of, was ſet. up in 
the temple of Ceres, whither the judges went to ſee it out 
-of curioſity, as a maſterpiece of art ; and it remained there 
till it was burnt with that temple, 

Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of arts, nor taſte for 
painting or ſculpture 3 the merit of which he did not diſ- 
tinguiſh ; not believing there was any difference between 


picture and picture, or ſtatue and ſtatue, nor that the name 


of the great maſters in thoſe arts gave them their value. 
©” :- + Phd 


* Numquid Lucivs Mum- tior. Laus abſtinentiæ non 
mius copioſior, cum copio- hominis eſt ſolum, ſed etiam 
ſiſſimam urbem funditus ſuſ- tetmporum—— Habere quæſ- 
tuliſſet? Italiam ornare, tui remp. non modo turpe 
quam domum ſuam, maluit. eſt, fed ſceleratum etiam & 


Quanquam Italia ornata, do- nefarium. Cic, de Offic, l. 1. 


taus ipſa mihi vide tur Orna- 11. 76, 77. 
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This he fully explained upon the preſent occaſion, # He 


1 
| 
| 
| 
' | 
1 


r had ordered perſons to take care of tranſporting many of the 

i paintings and ſtatues of the moſt excellent maſters to Rome. 

by Never had loſs been ſo irreparable, as that of ſuch a depo- 

> ſite, conſiſting of the maſter-pieces of thoſe rare artiſts, 

"= who contributed, almoſt as much as the great captains, to 

* the rendering of their age glorious to poſterity. Mummius, 

r however, in recommending the care of that precious collec- 

it tion to thoſe to whom he confided them, threatened them 

g very ſeriouſly, that if the ſtatues, paintings, and other 

* things, with which he charged them, ſhould be either loſt, 

e or ſpoiled upon the way, he would oblige them to find others 

f at their own coſt and charges. 4 

— Were it not to be wiſhed, ſays an hiſtorian, who has i 

— preſerved us this fact, that this happy ignorance ſtill ſub- * 

. ſiſted; and would not ſuch a groſſneſs be infinitely pre- | 

- : fenkle. in regard to the publick good, to the exceeding 4 

it delicacy of taſte of the preſent age for ſuch ſort of rari- it 

n ties? He ſpoke at a time when that taſte for excellent i 

t paintings amongſt the magiſtrates, was the occaſion of their | 

e committing all manner of frauds and robberies 1 in the pro- | | 
FF vinces. ; ( 

5 I have ſaid that Polybius, on returning into Peloponneſus, III 

r had the affliftion to ſee the deſtruction and burning of || 

- Corinth, and his country .reduced into a province of the 9 | 

N Roman empire. (p) If any thing was capable of giving | 

c him conſolation in ſo mournful a conjuncture, it was the _ 1 

's opportunity of defending the memory of Philopæmen, his 

8 KS | maſter, | 


* Mummius tam rudis fuit, pro republica fuerit, manere 


9 ut capta Corinthio, cum max- adhuc rudem Corinthiorum | | 
. imorum artificum perfectas intellectum, quam in tantam | i | 
5 manibus tabulas ac ſtatuas in ea intelligi; & quin hac pru- Bit! 
8 Italiam portendas locaret, ju- dentia illa imprudentia decori { | 
, beret predici conducentibus, publico fuerit convenenitior, | 
. 8 


fi eas perdidiſſent, novas eas Pell. Paterc. J. x, u. 13. 


: | | 
reddituras, Non tamen puto (g Polyb. in Excerpt. p- | a 
dubites, Vinici, quin magis 190, 192 | 
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maſter in the ſcience of war, I have already Seed that 
a Roman, having taken it into his head to have the ſtatues 
ereed to that hero, taken down, had the impudence to 
proſecute him criminally, as if he had been till alive, and 
to accuſe him before Mummius of having been an enemy 
to the Romans, and of having always oppoſed their deſigns 
to the utmoſt of his power. That accuſation was extrava- 
gant, but had ſome colour in it, and was not entirely with- 
out foundation, Polybius boldly took upon him his defence, 


He repreſented Philopæmen as the greateſt captain Greece 


bad produced in the later times; that he might perhaps 
have carried his zeal for the liberty of his country a little 
too far; but that he had rendered the Roman people con- 
ſiderable. ſervices upon ſeveral occaſions; as in their wars 
againſt Antiochus and the Etolians, The commiſſicners be- 
fore whom he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, moved with his 
reaſons, and ſtill more with his gratitude for his maſter, 
decreed, that the ſtatues of Philopæmen ſhould continue as 
they were in-all places, Polybius, taking the advantage of 
Mummius's good diſpoſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of 
Aratus and Achæus: which were granted him, "tho? they 
had already been carried out of Peloponneſus int» Acarnania. 
The Achzans were ſo charmed with the zeal Polybius had 


expreſſed upon this occaſion for the honour of the great 
men of his country, that they. exected 2a ſtatue of marble 


to himſelf. _ 
He gave at the ſame time a proof of his difintereſted- 
nefs, which did him as much honour amongft his citizens, 


as his defence of the memory of men, Atter the 
deſtruction of Corinth, it was thought proper to puniſh 
the authors of the inſult done to the Roman ambatladors, 
and their eſtates and effects were ſold by auction. When 


thoſe of Diæus were put up, who had been the principal in 


that affront, the ten commiſſioners ordered the queſtor, 


who ſold them, to let Polybius take whatever he thought 
fit out of them, without taking any thing from him upon 


that account, He refuſed that offer, as advantageous as it 


appeared, 


ALEXANDER'; Succeſſors. 101 
appeared, and ſhould have thought himſelf in ſome mea- 
ſure an accomplice of that wretch's crimes, had he ac- 
cepted any part of his fortune; beſide which, he believed 
it infamous to enrich himſelf out of the ſpoils of his fellow - 
citizen. He would not only accept nothing himſelf, but 
exhorted his friends not to deſire any thing of what had ap- 
pertained to Diæus; and all that followed his example were 
e:tremely applauded, 


This action made the commiſſioners {q) conceive fo high 


an eſteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving Greece, 
they defired him to go to all the cities which had been 
lately conquered, and to accommodate their differences, till 
time had accuſtomed them to the change which had been 


made, and to the new laws preſcribed them. Polybius diſ- 


charged that honourable commiſſion with ſo much goodneſs, 
juſtice and prudence, that no farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, 


either in regard to the government in general, or the affairs. 


of particulars. - In gratitude for ſo great a benefit, ſtatues 
were erected to bim in different places; upon the baſe of 
one of which was this inſcription : That Greece had been 
gailty of no errors, if fhe bad bearkened from tbe be ifirſt to the 
counſels of Polybius; but that after ber "OY uf alan had been 
ber deliverer, 


Polybius, after having eſtabliſhed ones? . tranquillity x 


in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from 
whence he accompanied him to Numantia, at the fiege of 
which he was preſent. When Scipio was dead, he returned 


into Greece; and having enjoyed there (r) the eſteem, 
gratitude and affection of his be loved citizens, he died at the 


age of fourſcore and two years, of a wound he received by 
a fall from his horſe, 

Metellus, upon his return to awe; was ee with 
a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and Achaia,.. and 
ſirnamed Macedonicus. The falſe king Andriſcus Wat led 


before his chariot, Amongſt the Jolla, he cauſedphat was 


X 3. EL be) called 


( 70 Polyb. in Excergt Pp. Tm & c. ( Laclan. in 
Macrob. P. 142, , ; * x | 
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102 The Hier of 
called the troop of Alexander the great, to be Garde in the 
proceſſion, Thet prince, at the battle of the Granicus, 
having loſt five and twenty of his friends, ordered Lyſippus, 
the moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to make each of them 
an equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added his own, Theſe ſta- 
tues were ſet up in Dium, a city of Macedonia, Metellus 
cauſed them to be tranſported to Rome, and adorned his tri- 
umph with them. $ _ 
Mummius obtained alſo the honour of à triumph, and in 
confequence of having eonquered Achaia, was firnamed Achai- 
cus. He exhibited a great number of ftatues and paintings 
in his triumph, which were afterwards made the ornaments 
of the publick buildings at Rome, and of ſeveral other cities 
of Italy ; bur not one E them entered the conqueror s on 


houſes : 
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Rat kalen upen the cauſes of the grandeur, declerfion and rain 
5 e 


After having ſeen the final ruin of . which 10 
fupplied us thro' a ſeries of ſo many ages with ſuch fine 
examples of heroick virtues, and memorable events, we 


may be admitted to return to the place from whence we- be- 


gan, and conſider, by way of abridgment, and at one view, 
the riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of the principal ftates, that 


compoſe it. Their whole duration may be divided into 


four ages, 
The 11 and ſecond ages f Greece, 


T fall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, 
nor the fabulous times before'the Trojan war, which make 
the firſt age, and may be called the infancy: of Greece. 

The ſecond age, which extends from the taking of Troy, 
to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was in a manner 


its. youth. In thoſe early years. it formed, fortified, and 
prepared itſelf for thole great things it Was e to 
a 
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Act, and laid the foundations of that bower and glory, which 
at length roſe ſo high, and became the admiration of all for 
ture ages. 

The Greeks, as Monſ. Boſſuet obſerves, (s) who had n na- 
turally abundance of wit, had been cultivated by kings and 
colonies which came from Egypt, who ſettling in ſeveral 
parts of the country, ſpread univerſally the excellent polity 
of the Egyptians. It was from them they learnt the exer- 
eiſes of the body, wreſtling, the horſe, foot, and chariot 
races, and the other combats, which they carried to their 
higheſt perfection, in effect of the glorious crowns given to 
the victors in the olympick games. But the beſt thing 
taught them by the Egyptians, was to be docile and obedient, 
and to ſuffer themſelves to be formed by laws for the good 
of the publick. They were not private perſons, who re- 
gard nothing but their own intereſts and concerns, and have 
no ſenſe of the calamities of the ſtate, but as they ſuffer. 
themſelves, or as the repoſe of their own family 1s involved 
in them: The Greeks were taught to conſider themſelves 
and their families as part of a greater body, which was that 
of the ſlate, The fathers brought up their children in 
this opinion ; and the children were taught from their cradle 
to look upon their country as their common mother, to 
whom they more ſtrictly appertained than to their parents. 
The Greeks, inſtituted thus by degrees, believed they 
were capable of governing for themſelves, and moſt of the 
cities formed themſelves into republicks, under different. 
forms of government, which had all of them liberty for 
their vital principle; but that liberty was. wiſe, reaſonable, 
and ſubſervient to laws. The advantage of this government 
was, that the citizens loved their eountry the better from 
tran ſacting their affairs in common, and from being all equal- 
ly capable of its honours and dignities. Befides this, the 
condition of private perfons, to which all returned when 
they quitted employments, prevented them from abuſing 
an — of which __ "_ ſoon de deprived ; where 
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as power often becomes haughty, unjuſt ang HP ive, when 
under no reſtraints, and when it is to have a along or a con- 
tinual duration. 

The love of labour rd the vices and 8 which 
generally occaſion the ruin of ſtates. They led a laborious 
and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation of lands and of 
arts, and not excluding the husbandman or the artiſt from 
the firſt dignities of the ſtate; preſerving between all the 
citizens and members of the ſtate a great equality, void of 
pomp, luxury, or oftentation, He who had commanded 
the army for one year, fought the next in the rank of a 
ptivate officer, and was not aſhamed of the moſt common 
functions either in the armies by land or ſea. 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, was a 
particular affection for poverty, the mean of fortune, ſim- 
plicity in buildings, moveables, dreſs, equipage, domeſtics, 
and table. It is ſurprizing to conſider the ſmall retributions 


with which they were ſatisfied for their application in pub | 


lick employments, and ſervices rendered the ſtate. 
What might not be expected from a people formed in this 
manner, educated and nurtured in theſe principles, and 
indued from their earlieſt infancy with maxims ſo proper to 
exalt the ſoul, and to inſpire it with great and noble ſenti- 
ments? The effects exceeded all idea, and all hope that could 
poſſibly have been conceived of theme 


The third age of Greece, 


We come now to the glorious times of Greece, which 
Have been, and will for ever be, the admiration of all ages. 
The merit and virtue of the Greeks, ſhut up within the 
obſcure compaſs of their cities, had but faintly dawn, and 
ſhone with but a feeble ray till this age, To produce and 
place them in their full light, ſome great and important occa- 
ſion was neceſſary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formida- 
ble enemy, and expoſed to extreme dangers, was compelled 
in ſome meaſure to quit her home, and to ſhew her: ” 

abro 


4 


other. They confined themſelves to the cultivation, im- 
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Abroad in open day ſuch as ſhe was. And this was ſupplied 
by tle Perfians in their invaſions of Greece, firſt under Da- 
ris, and afterwards under Xerxes, All Afia, armed with 
the whole force of the eaſt, overflowed on a ſudden like an 
impetuous torrent, and came pouring with innumerable 
troops both by fea and land againſt a little ſpot of Greece, 
which ſeemed under the neceſſity of being entirely ſwalHowel 
up and overwhelmed at the firft ſhock, Two ſmall cities 
however, Sparta and Athens, not only reſiſt thoſe formidas 
ble armies, but attack, defeat, purſue, and deſtroy the 
greateſt part of 'them. Let the reader call to mind, which 
is all I have here in view, the prodigies of valour we fort! 
tude, which ſhone out at that time, and continued to do 16 
long after on like occaſions. To what were the Greeks in- 
debted for ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, ſo much above all pro- 
bability, unleſs to the principles J have mentioned, which 
were profoundly engraven in their hearts by education, ex» 
ample, and practice; and were become by long habit a ſe- 
cond nature in them ? 

Thoſe principles, we cannot repeat it too often, were che 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of ſelf- inte- 
reſt, attention to the publick good, deſire of glory, love of 
their country; but above all, ſuch a zeal for hberty, which 
no danger was capable of mimieating; and ſuch an irrecon- 
cileable abhorrence for whoever conceived the leaſt thought 
againſt it, as united their counſels, and put an end to all di- 
ſention and diſcord in a moment. 

There was ſome difference between the republicks as to 
authority and power, but none in regard to liberty; on that 
ſide they were perfectly equal. The ſtates of ancient Greece 
were exempt from that ambition which occaſions ſo many 
wars in monarchies, and had no thoughts of aggrandizing 
themfelves,. or of making conqueſts, at the expence of each 


provement, ard defence of, but did not endeavour to uſury 
any thing from, their neighbours, The weaker cities, in 
the peaceable __ of their territory, did not aꝑprehend 

 Invaſiog 
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invaſion from the more powerful. This occaſioned ſuch 3 
multitude of cities, republicks and ftates of Greece, which 
ſubſiſted to the lateſt times in a perfect independence, re- 
taining their own forms of government, with the laws, Cu- 
ſtoms, and uſages derived from their forefathers. 8 
When we examine with ſome attention the conduct of 
of theſe people, either at home or abroad, their aſſemblies, 
deliberations, and motives for the reſolutions they take, we 
cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of their government; 
and we are tempted to demand of ourſelves, from whence 
could ariſe this greatneſs of ſoul in the burghers of Sparta 
and Athens; whence theſe noble ſentiments, this conſum- 
mate wiſdom in politics, this profound and univerſal know- 
Jedge in the art of war, whether for the invention and con- 


ſtruction of machines for the attack and defence of places, 


or for the drawing up and diſpoſing all the motions of an 
army in battle; add to this, that ſupreme ability in mari- 
time affairs, which always rendered their fleets victorious, 
which ſo gloriouſly acquired them the empire of the ſea, and 
obliged the Perſians to renounce it for ever by a ſolemn 
Treaty. > ö DS 

We ſee here a remarkable difference between the Greeks 
and Romans, The latter, immediately after their conqueſts, 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by pride and luxury. 
After Antiochus had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, Afia, 


ſubdued by their victorious arms, conquered its conquerors. 


by riches and voluptuouſneſs; and that change of manners 
was very ſudden and rapid, eſpecially after Carthage, the 
haughty rival of Rome, was deſtroyed, It was not ſo with 
the Greeks. Nothing was more exalted than the victories they 
had gained over the Perſians ; nothing more ſoothing than the 
glory they had acquired by their great and illuſtrious exploits. 
After ſo glorious a period, the Greeks long perſevered in the 
ſame love of ſimplici ty, frugality, and poverty; the ſame 


remoteneſs from pomp and luxury, the ſame zeal and ar- 


dour for the defence of their liberty, and the preſervation of 
their ancient manners, It is well known how much the 
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iNands and provinces of Aſia minor, over which the Greeks 


H„œ—ü— ꝗ h—xfÜ—kẽzu 4 — ä 


ſo often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate pleaſures 


and luxury: they, however, never ſuffered themſelves to be 


infected by that contagious ſoftneſs, and conſtantly preſerved : 


| themſelves from the vices of conquered people, It is true 
they did not make thoſe countries provinces, but their com- 
merce and n, alone might have proved very dangerous 


to them. 


The introduction of gold and filver into Sparts; from 
whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penalties, did not 
happen till about fourſcore years after the battle of Salamin, 


and the. ancient ſimplicity of manners, ſubſiſted very long. 


afterwards, notwithſtanding that violation of the Laws of 
Lycurgus. As much may be ſaid of the reſt of Greece, 
which did not grow weak and degenerate, but N and by 
degrees. This is what it remains to ſhew. 


Fo urth age of Greece. 


The principal cauſe of the weakening and declenſion of 
the Greeks, was the diſunion which roſe up amongſt them- 
ſelves The Perfians, who had found them invincible on 
the fide of arms as long as their union ſubſiſted, applied 
their whole attention and policy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord amongſt them. For that reaſon they employed their 
gold and ſilver, which ſucceeded much better than their ſteel 
and arm had done before. The Greeks, attacked inviſibly 
n ciel by bribes ſecretly conveyed into the hands 
of thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in their governments, 
were divided by domeſtic jealouſies, and turned the victorious 


arms againſt themſelves, which had rendered them ſuperiors 


to their enemies. 

Their decline of powers from theſe cauſes, gæde Philip 
and Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. Thoſe princes, 
to dccuſtom them to ſervitude the more agreeable, coloured 
their deſign with avenging them upon their ancient enemies. 
The Greeks gave blindly into that groſs ſnare, which gave 
the mortal blow to their liberty. Their avengers became 
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more fatal to them than their enemies. The IL impoſed 
on them by the hands, which had conquered the univerſe, 
could never be removed; thoſe little ſtates were no longer 
in a condition to ſhake it off. Greece, from time to time 
animated by the remembrance of its ancient glory, rouzed 
from its lethargy, and made ſome attempts to reinſtate itſelf 
in its ancient condition: but thoſe efforts were ill concerted, 
and as ill ſuſtained by its expiring liberty, and tended only 
o augment its ſlavery 3 becauſe the protectors, whom it 
Lalled in to its aid, ſoon made themſelves its maſters. So 
that all it did was to change its fetters, and to malte them 
the heavier. 4 
The Romans at length totally ſubjected it; but it was by 
degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As they continually 
puſhed on their conqueſts from province to province, they 
perceived, that they ſhould find a barrier to their ambitious 
projects in Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourhood, ad- 
vantageous fituation, reputation in arms, and very powerful 
in itſelf and by its allies, The Romans artfully applied to 
the ſmall ſtates of Greece, from whom they had leſs to fear, 
and endeavoured to gain them by the attractive charms of li- 
erty, which was their darling paſſion, and of which they 
knew how to awaken in them their ancient ideas. Aſter 
having with great addreſs made uſe of the Greeks to reduce 
and deftroy the Macedonian power, they ſubjected all thofe 
ſtates one after another under various pretexts. Greece wis 
thus ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman empire, ag; became 
2 province of it, under the name of Achaia, 
It did not loſe with its power (t) that ardent Ike 
for liberty, which was its peculiar character. The Ro- 
mans, when they reduced it into a province, reſerved to 
the people almoſt all their privileges; and Sylla (#), who 
puniſhed | them ſo cruelly ſixty years after, for having 


favoured the arms of Mithridates, did not abridge thoſe | 


of their liberty, who eſcaped his vengeance, - In the civil 


wars of Italy the Athenians were rem to eſpouſe with| 
wan 


| 
| 


(i Strab.l.gs (7) Plat. in Sylla, 
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warmth the party of Pompey, (x) who-- fought for the 
republick, Julius Cæſar revenged himſelf upon them no 


otherwiſe than by declaring, that he pardoned them out 


of conſideration for their anceſtors. But, after Cæſar was 


killed, their inclination for liberty made them forget his 


clemency. They erected ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius 


near thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient de- 


liverers of Athens, and did not take them down till ſoli- 
cited by Anthony, when become their friend, benefactor, 
and magiſtrate, 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, they 
ſtill retained another ſovereignty, which the Romans could 
not take from them, and to which themſelves were obliged 
to pay homage. Athens continued always the metropolis 
of the ſciences, the ſchool of polite arts, and the centre 

and ſtandard of refined taſte in all the productions of the mind. 

Several cities, as Byzantium, Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, 
and Rhodes, ſhared that glory with Athens, and by its 
example opened ſchools which became very famous. Rome, 
all haughty as ſhe was, acknowledged this glorious empire. 
She ſent her moſt illuſtrious citizens to be finiſhed - and 
refined in Greece, They were inſtructed there in all the 
parts of ſound philoſophy, the knowledge of mathematicks, 
the ſcience of natural things, the rules of manners and 
duties, the art of reaſoning with juſtice and method : 
All the treaſures of eloquence were. imbibed there, and the 
method taught of treating the greateſt ſubjects with Ne- 
priety, force, elegance, and perſpicuity, 

A Cicevo, already the' admiration of the bar, ed 


be wanted ſomething, and did not bluſh to become the 


diſciple of the great maſters Greece then produced, Pome: 
pey, in the midſt of his glorious conqueſts, did not think 
it a diſhonour to him, in paſſing Rhodes, to hear the 
celebrated philoſophers, who taught there with great repu- 
tation, and to make himſelf 3 in ſome. meaſure their diſe> 
ciple. 8 
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Nothing ſhews better the reſpe@ retaified for the S#hefs 


ent reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny (9) the 
younger. He writes in this manner to Maximus, appointed 


governor of that province by Trajan. Call to mind, 
% dear Maximus, that you are going into Achaia, che 
ce true Greece, the ſame Greece where learning and the 
cc polite arts had their birth z where even agriculture was 


ce invented, according to the common opinion. Remem- 
< ber, that you are ſent to govern free eities and Fred 


tues, actions, alliances, treaties, and religion, have known 

how to preſerve the liberty they received from nature. 
Revere the gods their founders; reſpect their heroes, 
the ancient glory of their nation, and the ſacred anti- 
quity of their cities, the dignity, great exploits, and 
even fables and vanity of that people. Remember it is 
from thoſe ſources that we have derived our law; 
that we did not impoſe our laws upon them, after 
we had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs, 
at our requeſt, before they were acquainted, with the 
power of out arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
are going; it is at Lacedæmon you are to. command. 
It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
of that faint image, that ſhadow which me} retain of 
«& their ancient liberty.“ 


Whilſt the Roman empire was declining, . that empire 


of genius, of the mind, always ſupported itſelf, without 
participating in the revolutions of the other. - Greece was 
reſorted to for education and improvement from all parts 


of the world. In the fourth and fifth centuries, thoſe 


great lights of the church St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Johannnes Chryſoſtom, went to Athens, to imbibe, 
m at their ſource, all the profane denen The em- 
perors themſelves (), who could not go to Greece, brought 


Greece in a manner home to them, by receiving the moſt 
celebrated” 


Lib. 8. c. 24. WO! Tit, Antonius, M. Aure 
us, Lucius Verus, &c, * 


men, if ever any ſuch there were; who by theit vir 


become 


ALEXAN DEN Succeſſor- 11 
celebrated Philoſophers into their palaces,” in order to their 
being entruſted with the education of their children, and ta 
improve themſelves by their inſtructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilſt he was emperor, went to hear the philoſophers 


Apollonius and Sextus, and to take leſſons from them as & 
common diſciple. | 


By a new kind of victory, unknown before Greece had 
impoſed. its laws on Egypt and the whole eaſt, from whence 


ſhe had expelled barbariſm, and introduced a taſte for the 


arts and ſciences in its room obliging, by a kind of right 


of conqueſt, all thoſe nations to receive her language an 


adopt her cuſtoms : a teſtimonial highly for the glory of a 


people, and which argues a much more illuftrious ſuperiority 


than that not founded in merit but ſolely upon the force 
of arms. Plutarch obſerves ſome-where, that no Greek 
ever thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman who did 
not underſtand Greek, was in no great eſtimation. 


Az TICLE III. 


It ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia and 
Greece to thg Romans, our hiſtory, confined for the future 
al kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria, ſhould 
e clear and intelligible than ever. I am how- 
ever obliged to own, that it will be more obſcure and per- 
plexed than it has been hitherto, eſpecially in regard to the 
kingdom of Syria, in which ſeveral kings not only ſucceed 
one another in a ſhort ſpace, but ſometimes reign jointly 


and at the ſame time, to the number of three or four, 


which occafions a confuſion difficult to unravel, and from 
which I find it hard to extricate myſelf. This induces me 
to prefix in this place the names, ſucceſſion, and duration 
of the reigns of the kings of Egypt and Syria, This ſmall 
chronological abridgment may contribute to caſt ſome light 
upon facts, which are exceedingly complex, and ferve as a 


clue to guide the reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the 


moſt clearlighted will have occaſion for aſſiſtance, It en- 
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larges the work a little, but it may be paſſed 
recourſe be only had to it, when it is neceſſary 
Tight: I inſert it here only with that view. 
This third article contains the ſpace of an hundred years 
for. the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulſion of Ptolemy Auletes 
from the throne, that is, from the year of the world three 
thouſand eight hundred and forty ave „to three thouſand 
nine hundred and forty fix, 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the * article contains 
alſo almoſt the ſpace of an hundred years from Antiochus 
Eupator to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syria be- 
came a province of the Roman empire, that is, from 
the year of the world three thouſand eight hundred and 
forty, to the year three thouſand nine hundred and thirty 
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"23 The Hisrour of 
Ser. LI 
chronological abridgment of the hiſtory of the kings 
A.M. KINGS OF EGYPT. 
3824. Prorz MY PuitLoeMtTOR. He reigned ſome- 


thing more than 34 years. This article contains only 


fourteen years of his reign. | 
Differences between Philometor and his brother 


Evergetes or Phyſcon, : | | 1 


3859. ProrzMuY EvzMAc ETS, otherwiſe called Phyſ. 
en, brother of Philometor, aſcends the throne, and e 
marries Cleopatra, Philometor's wife. | 
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of obe and Syria, as air ban i in the third artirle. 
KINGS OF SYRIA, A. M. 
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AN riocnus Eur Aron, aged nine years, ſuc- 3840. 
ceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He reigns only 
two years. 

DzMETRIUS SOTER, ſon of Seleucus Phi- 3842. 
lopator, having meg from Rome, aſcends the 
thrones... >: . 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving Pay 38 51. 
ſelf out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſeizes 
the throne of . He is S by the Ro- 
mans. | Ss 

Demetrius is killed in a \ battle. Ho had reigned 
twelve years. 

ALBXANDER BALA, He reigns almoſt five 1 
years. Ptolemæus Philometor declares againſt him in | 
favour of Demetrius Nicator, fon of Demetrius 
Soter. : 

DzMgETRaIUS Ni- - 3859. 
CATORs | 
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ANTIOCHUS Tarot, 3860. 
ſon of Bala, ſupported by 
Tryphon, ſeizes part of | 
the kingdom. 

DioporESs PR- 3861. 
PHON, after having got 1 
| rid of his pupil Antiochus, _ 
| aſcends the throne, = 
Demetrius marches a- 28632. 1 
gainſt the Parthians, who | | 
take him priſoner and. . LS — 
confine him. He had TRE | 
rbigned ſe ven years. 1 Demetrius 
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3874. Phyſcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marries her 


+" . daughter, named alſo Cleopatra. 


The Hierony of 


= o 


Hle is reduced to fly. The Alexandrians reſtore the 


government to Cleopatra his firſt wife, 


3877. Phyſcon xe-aſcends the throne, 
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reigned twenty nine 


ProtantYt 


re 


ALEXANDER! Succellors 


Kings OF SYRIA» 


Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 


Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. | 

Cleopatra wife of De- 
metrius, retains part of 
the kingdom after his 
death. 

SELEUCUS V. 
ſon of Demetrius, is de- 
clared king, and ſoon af- 
ter killed by Cleopatra. 

AN T IOC HuS GaeyY- 
pus, his younger brother, 
is placed on the throne 
by Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra deſigns to 
poiſon Grypus, and is 
poiſoned herſelf, 


elde ſt 


| 


117 
A. M. 
Ax rio ns S1DE- 3864. 


Es, brother of Deme- . 
trius, after having over- 


thrown Tryphon, and put 


him to death, is declared 
king, Cleopatra, Deme+» 
trius's wife marries him. 


Antiochus Sidetes 3873. 
marches againſt the Par- 
thians, 

The Parthians ſend 3874. 
back Demetrius into Sy- 
ria. Antiochus is ſlain. 

ALEXANDER ZE- 3877+ 
Bi1NA, ſupported by 
Phyſcon, . expels Deme- 
trius from the throne, 
who is killed ſoon after, 


Li 


3880. 


3881. 


Zebina is overthrown 3882. 
by Grypus, and dies: ſoon 
after. 


3884. 


Grypus 
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A. M. Kinds or E6VPT- 
3887, Prolzuxr LAFHYRYS, or SOTER, ſucceeds 


Phyſcan. 

Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate | 
Cleopatra his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Selena his 
Foungeſt ſiſter. i 

. Cleopatra gives the gdom of Cyprus to Aleman 
der her youngeſt ſon. 5 f 


7. Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: He had 
reigned ten years. She ſets his younger brother Alex- 


ander upon the throne, WI 
3903. She gives her daughter Selena, whom the ha Cy 
| taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to Antiochus 

Grypus. 5 


8 


8 
3 


ws 


+. 


Grypus is reconciled | | HE 
with his brother the] reconciled, and divide the 


Cyziceniane 


Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty ſeven 3907. 


years. 


SEFLEUCUS 


"I" 


his ſon ſucceeds him. 
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Rixcs of Sthia. AM. 


AnTriocxvs THE 3890. 
CyzICENIAN, ſon of 
Cleopatra and Antiochus 
Sidetes, takes arms againſt 
Grypus. | | 

Cleopatra, whom La- 3891 
| thyrus had been obliged 
to repudiate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
by the order of Tryphena 
wife of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian gains 3892. 
a victory over Grypus,. 
and drives him out of 
ö _ . 

The two brothers are 3893. 


empire of Syria. 

| Cleopatra gives her 3903. 
| daughter Selena to Antio- 

| chus Grypus. 


Antiochus the Cyzice- 391 
nian is overthrown, and 
pat to death, 


Seleucus 
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LATHYRUS 19 


— 


ills his mother Cleopatra. 


He died ſoon after. 


* 


years. 


recalled. 


Alexander k 


3916. Alexander is expelled himſelf: He had reigned nine» 
teen 


39T 5. 
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Seleucus is overthrown 
by Euſebes, and burnt in 
Mopſueſtia. 


* 


AnTrocuys XI. 
brother of Seleucus, and 
ſecond fon of Grypus, 
aſſumes the diadem, and 
is killed by Euſebes. 

PRI L Ir his brother, 
third fon of Grypus, ſuc- 
ceeds him. 8 

DEMETRIUus Evu- 


CHARES, fourth ſon of 


Grypus, is eſtabliſhed up- 
on the throne at Damaſ- 


cus, by the aſſiſtance of 
Lathyrus. | 


Demetrius, having been 
taken by the Parthians, 


AN TIochus DIionyY-. 


sus, fifth ſon of Grypus, 
is placed upon the throne 
of Damaſcus, and is kil- 
led the following year. 
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. ; N 4 
KIN Cs or SYRIA. | 
 ANTIQCHUSEUSEBES, 3911. 


EI 


A. M. 


fon of the Cyzicenian, 
cauſes himſelf to be de- 
clared king. 

Euſebes marries Selena 
widow of Grypus, 

| 3912. 


3913. 


3914. 


Euſebes, overthrown by 3916. 
Philip and Demetrius, 
takes refuge amongſt the 
Parthians, | 

He is re - eſtabliſhed 3918. 
upon the throne by their 
means, | 
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A. M. KiNes or Ecrrr. 
. f 
* 
» 
» 
: * 
3923. Death of Lathyrus, 
AL xxANDE« II. ſon of Alexander 1. under Sylla's 
protection, is choſen king. He marries Cleopatra, 
called otherwiſe Berenice, and kills her levent 
days after. He 8 fifteen years. 
d 
8 
t 
* 7 . 


— 


ie Ain expel Alexander. 
3039. Proll EZM Y AVLE TEs, baſtard ſan of Lathyrvs, 
s placed upon the throne, 


ALEXANDER“, Succeſlors, 


 KinGs or SYRIA, 


The Syrians, weary of | 


fo many diviſions and re- 
volutions, elect TI GRA 
* ES KINO OP AR NME 
N14. He reigns by a 
viceroy fourteen years. 


Tigranes recalls Mega- 
dates his viceroy from 


Cilicia, where he remains 

concealed, 

| Selena his wife retains 

part of Phœnicia and Cœlo- 

Syria, and gives her two 

ſons a good education. 
Syria, being unprovi- 


ded with troops, AN To- 


Syriz, who commanded | nus As Ar Ius, ſon 


there fourteen years in 
his name. 


of Antiochus 
takes poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the country, and 
reigns there during four 
Years. 


tiochus Aſiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a province of 


houſe of the Seleuciges 


is extinct with him. 


the Roman empire. The 


* 


Tuſebes takes We in 392 3. 


3935s 


Euſebes, 


Pompey deprives An- 3939. 
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SzcT. II. Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, ſucceeds bis 
Fatber Antiocbus Epipbanes in the kingdom of Syria. De- 
metrius, wobs bad been long an boſiage at Rome, demands 
in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated victories of Fudas 
¶Maccabæus againſt the generals of the king of Syria, and 
the king himſelf in perſon. Long differences betwveen the 
two Ptolemies, brothers, and kings * Egypt, terminated at 
tngth by an bappy N. 


E have long loſt fight of the * hiftory of the kings 

of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which 
have generally no ſmall connexion with each other. I am 
now going to reſume the thread of them, wh ich wa not be 
interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, ſirn-med Evpator (a), aged only 8 
ſucceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria. The latter at his death ſent for Philip his favourite, 
who had been brought up with him. He gave him the re- 
gency of the kingdom during his ſon's . and put 


. » his crown, ſignet, and all the other marks of the royal 


dignity into his hands; recommending to him above all 
things, to employ his whole care in educating his ſon in 
ſuch a manner, as was moſt proper to inſtruct him in the 
art of reigning. | 

. Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another 
had uſurped the employment, which the late King had con- 
fided to him, Lyſias, upon the firſt advice of the death of 
Epiphanes, had placed his ſon Antiochus upon the throne, 
whoſe governor he was, and had taken upon himſelf, with 
the guardianſhip, the reins of the government, without any 
regard to the king's regulation at his death, Philip knew 
well, that he was not at that time in a condition to diſpute 


* TI: is treated laſt torvards 164. Appian. i in Syr. p· 117. 
abe end of bock 18. article 2. 1 Maccab, vi. 17. 2. ix. 29. 
ect. 2, and 3. & x. 10, 13. Joſeph. A 

(a) A.M, 3840. Ant. 1 C. J. 12. ©, It, 
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ATIEXAND ENU Succeſſors. 125 
it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding at 
that court the aſſiſtance he wanted for the repoſſeſſion of his | 
right, and the expulſion of the ufurper, 

Much about the ſame time Ptolemy Macron, governor 
of Cœlo-Syria and Paleſtine, from the enemy he had been 
till then to the Jews, became on a fudden their friend ; 
moved, as the ſcripture ſays, with the crying injuſtice 
which had been committed in regard to them. He put a 
ſtop to the rigour of the perſecution againſt them, and em- 
ployed his whole credit to obtain a peace for them. By 
this conduct he gave his enemies occaſion to hurt him. They 
prejudiced the king againſt him, by repreſenting him per- 
petually as a traitor ; becauſe he had in reality betrayed 
the intereſts of his firſt maſter, Ptolemy Philometor king 
of Egypt, who had entruſted him with the government of 
the ifland of Cyprus, and had given up that iſtand to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, upon entering into his ſervice. For, how 
advantageous ſoever the treaſon might be, the traitor, as 
is uſual, was hated. At length they did ſo much by their 
clamours and cabals, that he was deprived of his govern- 
ment, which was given to Lyſias; no other poſt or penſion 
being confer' d on him to ſupport his dignity, He had not | 
force of mind enough to bear his downfall, and poiſoned 
himſelf ; an end he had well deſerved for his treaſon, and | 
ſhare in the cruel perſecution of the Jews. | = 
Judas Maccabzus (5) at this time fignalized his wadibe 1 
by ſeveral conſiderable victories over the enemies of the | 
people of God, Who continually made an implacable war 
againſt him. The little time that Antiochus Epiphanes ſur- 
vived the favourable inclinations he had expreſſed for the 
Jews, would not admit him to revoke in form his decree 
for obliging them to change their religion. The court of 
Syria, which always conſidered the Jews as rebels, defirous 
of throwing off its yoke, and had great intereſt in making 
ſo powerful a . people ſubmit to it, had no re- 
a4 > gard 
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gard to ſome tranfient demonſtrations of the dying prince 
favour to them. They always perſiſted in the lame princi- 
ples of policy, and continued to look upon that nation 

an enemy, whoſe ſole view was to ſbake off their chains, 
and to ſupport themſelves in liberty of conſcience, with re- 
gard to religion, Such were the diſpoſitions , of Syria in re- 
gard to the Jews. . | 

Demetrius, (c) ſon of 3 Philopator, who from 
the year kis father died had remained an hoſtage at Rome, 
was in his twenty third year, when he was informed of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the acceſſion of his fon 
Eupator to the crown, which he pretended to be bis right, 
as the ſon of Epiphanes's eldeſt brother, He propoſed to 
the ſenate his re- eſtabliſiment upon his father's throne ; 
and to engage them in it, he repreſented, that having been 
bred up at Rome, .he ſhould always regard it as his native 
country, the ſenators as his fathers, and their ſons as his 
brothers. The ſenate had more regard for the intereſts of 
the republick than the right of Demetrius, and thought 
it more advantageous for the Romans, that there ſhould 
be a king in his minority upon the throne of Syria, 
than a prince like Demetrius, who might at length become 
formidable to them. They therefore made a decree ta 
confirm Eupator, and ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, with the character of ambaſſadors, into 
Syria, to regulate all things conformably to the treaty made 
with Antiochus the great. The ſame ambaſſadors had 
inſtructions to accommodate, if poſſible, the differences of 
the two kings of Egypt. 

Lyfias (d), terrified by the victories of Judas Macca- 
bzus, formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, and 
took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, with four- | 

ſcore 


(e) A. M. 3841. Ant. J. C. 163. pelyb. Legat, 17. 
Juſtin, I. 34. c. 3. Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 
d) 2 Maccab. ix. 1—38. x. 1—7. xiii. 1 — 24. 


1 Maccab, v. 65-68. vi, 19-63. Joſeph, Antig. c. 12. 
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fore elephants: at the head of all theſe forces he marched 
into Judza, with the reſolution to ſettle ſtrange inhaþij- 
tants that worſhipped idols in Jeruſalem. He opened the 
campaign with the fiege of Bethſura, a fortreſs between 
Idumæa and Jeruſalem, Judas Maccabaeus, and the whole 
people, beſeeched the Lord, with tears in their 57, to ſen 
his angel for. the reſervation. of Ifracl. Full of confidence 
in God, they took the field, When they marched all toge- 
ther, with aſſured courage, out of erulalem, there * ap- 
peared a horſeman marching before them. His habit was 
white, with arms of gold, and he held a lance in his hand. 
That fight filled them with new ardour, They threw them= 
ſelves upon the enemy like lions, killed twelve thouſand 
fix hungred men, and obliged the reſt to fly, moſt of . 
wounded and without arms. 

Aſter this check, Lyſias (e), weary of ſo unſycceſsful x 2 


war, and, as the ſcripture ſays, believing the Fetus inviny | 


cible, when ſupported by the aid of the 2 dad, made a 
treaty with Judas, and the Jewiſh nation, ich Antiochus 
ratified. One of the articles of this peace was, that the 
decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to 
conform to the religion of the Greeks, ſhould be xevokeg 
and cancelled, and that they ſhould be at liberty to live 1 in 
all places according to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The N 
people were too much the enemies of the ſews to leave 
them long in repoſe. Timotheus, one of the king's gene- 
rals, aſſembled all his forces, and raiſed an army of an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand foot, without including the horſe, 
which amounted to five and twenty thouſand. Judas, full 
of confidence in the God of armies, marched againſt him 
with troops very much inferior as to number. He attacked 
and defeated him. Timotheus loſt thirty thouſand men in this 
battle, and ſaved himſelf with great difficulty. This defeat 

| Was 


(e) 2 Maccab. xi. 13. 
* Ir was an angel, perbaps * Michael, proves of the 
people of Cad. 
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The Hisronry of 
was Followed by many advantages on the fide of Jdar, 


Which proved, that God alone is the ſource of valour, intre- 


Pidity and ſucceſs in war. He ſhewed this in the moſt ſen. 
ſible manner, by the evident and fingular protection which 
he gave to a people, of whom he was in a peculiar manner 


the guide and director. 


A new army was raiſed of an 8 thouſand Got, 
with twenty thouſand horſe, two ind thirty elephants, 
and three hundred chariots of war. The king in perſon, 
with Lyſias the regent of the kingdom, put themſelves at 
the head of it, and entered judæa. Judas, relying upon 


the omnipotence of God, the creator of the univerſe, and 


having exhorted his troops to fight to the laſt drop of 
their blood, marched and poſted himſelf in the front of 
the kings camp. After having given his troops for the 
word of battle, Tux vie rox or Gop, he choſe the 
braveſt men of his army, and with them in the night at- 
tacked the king's quarters. They killed four thouſand meng 
and retired, after having filled his whole camp with con- 
fuſion and diſrqay. 

Tho' the king knew from thence the extraordinary \ va- 
lour of the Jews, he did not doubt, but they would be 
overpowered at length by the number of his troops and 
elephants, He reſolved therefore to come to a general 
battle with them. Judas, without being intimidated by the 
terrible preparations for it, advanced with his army, and 
gave the king battle, in which the Jews killed a great 
number of the enemy. Eleazer, a Jew, ſeeing an elephant 


larger than the reſt, covered with the king's arms, and 


believing the king was upon it, ſacrificed himſelf to pre- 
ſerve the people, and to acquire immortal fame. He forced 
his way boldly to the elephant thro* the line of battle, 
killing and overthrowing all that oppoſed him. Then 


placing himſelf under the beaſt's belly, he pierced it in 


ſuch a manner, that it fell and en kim to death un- 


derncath it. 3 
0 e 5 Jas 
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Judas however, and his troops fought with extraordinary 
reſolution. But at length exhauſted by the fatigue, and ng 
longer able to ſupport the weight of the enemy, they choſe 
to retire, The king followed them, and beſieged. the for» 
treſs of Bethſura. That place, after a long and vigorous 


defenſe, was obliged, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender 


by capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched iat Jeruſalem, and 
beſieged the temple. Thoſe who defended it were reduced 
to the ſame extremities with the garriſon of Bethſura, and 


would like them bave been obliged to ſurrender. if provi- 


gence had not relieved them by an unforeſeen accident. I 
have obſerved, that Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes 
of finding aſſiſtance there againſt Lyſias But the diviſions 
which aroſe between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, 
as has been ſaid elſewhere, ſoon undeceived him. Finding 


that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, he re- 


turned into the eaſt, aſſembled ſome' troops of Medes and 


Perſians, and taking advantage of the king's abſence upon 
his expedition againſt Judæa, he ſeized the capital of the 


empire, Upon that news Lyſias thought it neceſſary to 
make peace with the jews, in order to turn his arms 


againſt his rival in Syria. The peace was accordingly con- 


cluded upon very advantageous and honourable conditions. 
Antiochus ſwore to obſerve it, and was admitted to enter 


the fortifications of the temple, with the fight of which 


he was ſo much terrified, that contrary to his faith given, 
and the oath he had ſworn in regard to the peace, he 
cauſed them to be demoliſhed before be ſet out for Syria. 
The ſudden return of Antiochus drove Philip out of An- 
tioch, and put an end to his ſhort regency, and ſoon after 
to his life. 

The troubles 72 occaſioned by the diviſions between the 
two Ptolemies, which we have juſt now mentioned, roſe 

An Mun, 3842. Ant. J. C. 162, Porphyr. in Cre 
Euſ. Scalig. p. 60, & 68. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 322» 
Valar. Max. I. 5. c. 1. Polyb. Legat. 113. Epit. Liv. I. 46. 
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fo high, that the Roman ſenate gave orders to the am- 


baſſadors they had ſent into Syria, to proceed to Alexan- 
dria, and to uſe all their endeavours to reconcile them. 
Before they arrived there, Phyſcon, the youngeſt, ſirnamed 
Evergetes, had already expelled his brother Philometor. 
The latter embarked for Italy, and landed at Brunduſium, 
From thence he went the reſt of the way to Rome on 


foot, very ill dreſt, and with few followers, and demanded | 
of the ſenate the neceflary aid for replacing him upon the 


throne, 

As ſoon as Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, king 
of Syria, who was ftill an hoſtage at Rome, was apprized 
of the unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was 
reduced, he cauſed royal robes and an equipage to be got 
ready for him, that he might appear in Rome as a king, 
and went to meet him with all he had ordered to be prepared 
for his uſe. He found him twenty-ſix miles, that is, at 
nine or ten leagues diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy expreſſed 
great gratitude to him for his goodneſs, and the honour 
he did him: but did not think proper to accgpt his pre- 


ſent, nor permit him to attend him the reſt of his jour- 
ney. He finiſhed it on foot, and with the ſame atten- 
dants and habit he had wore till then. In that manner 


he entered Rome, and took up his lodging with a painter 
of Alexandria, who had but a very ſmall houſe, His de- 


ſign by all theſe circumſtances was to expreſs. the miſery he 
was reduced to the better, and to move the compation 


of the Romans, 

When the ſenate were informed of his arrival, they ſent 
to defire he would come to them; and to excuſe their 
not having prepared a houſe for his receptios, and that he 
had not been paid the honours at his entry with which 
it was the cuſtom to treat princes of his rank, they aſſured 
him, that it was neither for want of conſideration for 
His perſon, nor out of neglect, but becauſe his coming had 
ſurprized them, and had been kept ſo ſecret, that they 
were not e of it, till after he had entered Rome. 


. After warde 
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Afterwards having deſired him to quit the habit he wore, - 


and to demand an audience of the ſenate, in order to ex- 


plain the occaſion of his voyage, he was conducted by 
ſome of the ſenators to a houſe ſuitable to his birth ; and 


orders were given to the queſtors and treaſurers, to ſeg 


him ſerved and ſupplied at the expence of the publick with 


all things neceflary during his reſidence at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repreſented 
his condition to the Romans, they immediately reſolved 
to re-eſtabliſh him ; and deputed two of the ſenators, with 
the character of ambaſſadors, to go with him to Alexan- 
dria, and cauſe their decree to be put in execution. They 
re- conducted him accordingly, and ſucceeded in negotiating 
an accommodation between the two brothers. Libya, and 


the province of Cyrene, were given to Phyſcon: Philome- 


tor had Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus, and each of them 
was declared independent of the other in the dominions 
aſſigned them. The treaty and agreement were confirmed 
with the cuſtomary oaths and ſacrifices. 


But oaths and facrifices had long been with the generality 


ef princes no more than ſimple ceremonies and mere forms, 
by which they did not think themſelves bound in the 
leaſt, And this way of thinking is but too common. Soon 


after, the youngeſt of the two kings, diſſatisfied with the 
partition which had been made, went in perſon to com- 


plain of it to the ſenate, He demanded that the treaty 
of partition ſhould be annulled, and that he ſhould be re- 


ſtored to the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cyprus, He alledg- 


ed, that he had been forced, by the neceſſity of the times, 


to comply with the former propoſals, and that, tho? Cy- 


prus ſhould be granted him, his part would till be far 
from equal to his elder brother's, Menethyllus, whom. 
the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appear that 
Phyſcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, but his life 
alſo, from the goodneſs of his brother ; that he had made 
himſelf ſo much the abhorrence of the people; by his vi- 
olent n, that they would have left him neither 
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| ſe rejected his offers, and believed it more honourable to 


=. TR HECYORT 
life nor government, had not his brother fnatched him from 
their reſentment, by making himfelf mediator. That ät 
the tinie he was preſerved from this danger, he thought 
himſelf too happy in reigning over the region alloted ts 
him, and that both fides had ratified the treaty before the 
altar of the gods, and Yworn to obſerve their agreement with 
each other. Quintus and Canuleius, who had negotiated 
the accommodation between the brothers, confirmed the 
truth of all Menethyllus advanced. : 
The ſenate ſeeing that the partition was not actvally 
equal, artfully took the advantage 'of the quarrel between 
the two brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength of the kingdom 
of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the younger what he 
demanded, For ſuch was then the policy of the Romans, 
Polybius makes this reflection. They made the quarrels 
and differences of princes the means of extending and 
ſtrengthening their own power, and behaved in regard to 
them with ſo. much addreſs, that whilſt they acted ſolely 
from their own intereſt, the contending parties were how- 
ever obliged to them. As therefore the great power of 
Egypt gave them reaſon. to apprehend, it would become tco 
formidable, if it fell into the hands of one ſovereign, who 
knew how to uſe it, they adjudged the ifle of Cyprus to 
Phyſcon, Demetrius, who did not loſe ſight of the throne of 
Syria, and whoſe intereſt in that view it was, that ſo power- 


ful a prince as the king of Egypt ſhould not continue in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the iſland of Cyprus, ſupported the demand of 


Phyſcon with his whole credit. The Romans made T. Tor- 
quatus and Cn, Merula ſet out with the latter, to put him 
into poſſeſſion of it. 5 7 

During (g) that prince's ſtay at Rome, he had often the 
opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
and cauſed propoſals of marriage to be made to her. But 
being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of 
Tiberius Gracchus, who had been twice conſul and cenſor, 


| | de 
(2). Plut, in Tib. Grac, p. 824. | 
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pe one of the firſt ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with 
he res : 

+ Phyſcon ſet out from Rome with the two Roman ambaſ- 
Bors. Their plan was to concert an interview between the 
two brothers upon the frontier, and to bring them into an 
accommodation by the method of treaty, according to the 
ſenate's inſtructions, Philometor did not explain himſelf. 
epenly at firſt, He ſpun out the affair to as great length as 
he could, upon different pretexts, with defign of making 
uſe of the time in taking ſecret meaſures againſt his brother. 
At length, he declared plainly, that he was reſolved to 


ſtand to the firſt treaty, and that he would make no other. 


The Cyrenzans, in the mean time (+), informed of the 
111 conduct of Phyſcon during his being poſſeſſed of the go- 
vernment at Alexandria, conceived fo' ſtrong an averſion 
for him, that they reſolved to keep him out of their coun- 
try by force of arms, It was not doubted, but Philometor 


had taken pains under hand to excite thoſe troubles, Phyſcon, 


who had been overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having 
almoſt loſt all hope, ſent two deputies with the Roman am- 
baſſadors back to Rome, with orders to lay his complaints 
againſt his brother before the ſenate, and to ſolicit their 
protectien. The ſenate, offended at Philometor's refuſal 
to evacuate the iſland of Cyprus according to their decree, 
declared the amity and alliance between him and the Romans 
void, and ordered his ambaſſadors to quit Rome in five days. 

Phyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Cyrenaica, 
but made himſelf fo generally hated by his ſubjects, thro" 


his ill conduct, that ſome of them fell upon him, wounded . 


him in — places, and left him for dead upon the ſpot. He 
aſcribed this to his brother Philometor, and when he was 
recovered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. 
He there made his complaints againſt him to the ſenate, 


| ſhewed the ſcars of his wounds, and - accuſed him of having 


Vor. XI. N | . ed 


(5) A. M. 3343. Ant. J. C. 161. Polyb. Legat. 1 32. 
Id. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 197. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 335 
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employed the aſſaſſins from whom he received than Tho? 
Philometor was the moſt humane of all princes, and could 
not be the leaſt ſuſpected of. ſo black and barbarous an action, 
the ſenate, who were angry at his refuſal to ſubmit to the 
regulation they had made in regard to the iſle. of Cyprus, 
gave ear to this falſe accuſation with too much facility, 
They carried their prejudice fo high againſt him, that they 
| would not ſo much as hear what his ambaſſadors had to ſay 


in his defence. Orders were ſent them to quit Rome im- 


mediately, Beſides which, the ſenate appointed five com- 
miſſioners to conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to put him 


into poſſeſſion of that iſland, and wrote to all their allies 


near it to aid him for that purpoſe with all their troops. 
Phyſcon (i) by this means, with an army, which ſeemed 

to him ſufficient for the execution of his deſign, landed in 

the iſland, Philometor, who had gone thither in perſon, 


beat him, and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Lapitho, 


where he was ſoon inveſted, beſieged, and at length taken, 
and put into the hands of a brother he had ſo cruelly in- 
jured. Philometor's exceeding goodneſs appeared upon this 
occaſion, After all that Phyſcon had done againſt him, it 


was expected, that having him in his power, he would 


make him ſenſible of his indignation and revenge. He par- 
doned him every thing, and not contented to forgive him 
his faults, he even reſtored him Lybia and Cyrenaica, and 
added farther fome amends in lieu of the iſſe of Cyprus. 
That a& of generoſity put an end to the war between the 
two brothers. It was not renewed, and the Romans were 
aſhamed of oppoſing any longer a prince of ſuch extraordi- 
nary clemency. There is no reader, who does not ſecretly 
pay the homage of eſteem and admiration to ſo generous an 


action. Such inward ſentiments which rife from nature, and 


prevent reflections, imply how great and. noble it is to forget 
and pardon injuries, and what a meanneſs of foul there is in 
he reſentment of the revengeful, 


Sxer, 


(0% A, M. 3847. Ant. J. C. 157. 
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Sew, III. OZavius, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, 
is killed there, Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts Eupator 
to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and aſſumes the name 
of N, He makes war againſt the Jews, Repeated vic 
tories of Judas Maccabaus : death of that great man. 
Demetrius is acknowledged king by the Romans, He aban- 
dons himſelf to drunkenneſs and debauchery, Alexander Bala 
Forms a conſpiracy againſt bim. Demetrius is killed in a 
| battle. Alexander eſponſes the daughter of Ptolemy Philome- 
tor. Tomple built by the Jews in Eg ypt. Demetrius, fon 


of the firſt of that name, ſets up his claim to the throne of 


Syria, Alexander is deftroyed, Ptolemy Phbilometor dies at 
the ſame time. | ee 
W S_ ] ſeen that the principal object of the com- 
miſſion of the three Roman ambaſſadors, Cn. Octa- 


vius, Sp. Lycretius} and L. Aurelius, who went firſt into 
Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the affairs 


of that nation, When they arrived there, they found the 
king had more ſhips and elephants than had been ſtipulated 
by the treaty made with Antiochus the great, after the battle 
of mount Sipylus. They cauſed the ſhips to be burnt, and 
the elephants to be killed, which exceeded the number ſtated 
in that treaty, and diſpoſed all things elſe in ſuch a manner 
as they thought moſt to the advantage of the Romans. This 
treatment ſeemed inſupportable, and exaſperated the people 
againſt them, A perſon, named Leptinus, was ſo incenſed 
at it, t that i in his rage he fell upon * Octavius, whilt he was 

N 2 | bathing, 


) A. M. 3842. Ant: 3 c. 162, Appian, in syr. ps. 
117. Polyb. Legat. 114, & 122, Cicer. un 9. n. 4, 5. 
Juſtin. I. 34. c. 3. 


* This Oftavius bad been 


conſul ſome years- before, and 
was the firſt of his family, 


who bad attained that bonour, 


Cie. Philip. 9. n. 4.—0a- 


Vius, who became emperor, fo 


wall known * the name : of 
Auguſtus , «vas of the 7 ame Fe- 
mily ꝛwith this Otiavius, but 
of another branch, inis quhich 
the conſular dignity 0 never 
entered, 
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bathing, and killed him. It was ſuſpected Gat Lyſis the 
regent of the kingdom had ſecretly a hand in this aſſaſſina- 
tion, Ambaſſadors were immediately ſent to Rome to ju- 
ſtify the king, and to proteſt, that he had no ſhare in the 
action. The ſenate ſent them back without giving them any 
anſwer, to ſignify by that filence their indignation for the 


mgirder committed upon the perſon of Octavius, of which 


they referved the examination and puniſhment to themſelves, 
In the mean time, to do honout to his memory, they erected 
a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of the great men, who had 
loſt their lives in the defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Romans 
againſt Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of which it 


was proper for him to take the advantage, and addreſſed 


himſelf a fecond time to the ſenate, to obtain their pers 
miſſion to return into Syria. He took this ſep contrary to 
the opinion of the greateſt part of his friends, who adviſed 


him to make his eſcape, without ſaying any thing. The 


event ſoon ſhewed him how much they were in the right, 


As the ſenate had always the ſame motives of intereſt for 


keeping him at Rome as at firſt, he received the fame an- 
ſiver, and had the mortification of a ſecond denial, He had 
then recourſe to the firſt advice of his friends; and Polybius, 
the hiſtorian, who was at Rome, was one of thoſe who 


preſſed him with moſt warmth to put it in immediate exe- 


cution with fecrecy. He took his advice. After concert- 
ing all his meaſures, he left Rome under pretence of an 
hunting match, went to Oſtia, and embarked with a ſmall 


train in a Carthaginian veſſel bound for Tyre that waited : 
for him *. It was three days before it was known at Rome, 


that he had ſtoln away. All that the ſenate could do, 
was ſome days after to ſend Tib, Gracchus, L. Lentulus, 


and Servilius Glaucia into Syria, to obſerve what effect the 
zeturn of Demetrius would produce there. 


| Deme- 


* That ſhip able to Tyre, according to cuſtem the fi . 
Fein of the lands and revenues ol Caribage, 
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Demetrius (1) having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a re- 
port ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, and had reſolved to ſupport him in them. 
Eupator was immediately looked upon as a loft man, and all 
the world abandoned him te join Demetrius. Eupator and 
Lyſizs, ſeized by their own troops, were delivered up to the 
new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. Deme- 

trius ſaw himſelf eſtabliſhed by this means upon the eons 
without oppofition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deliver the 
Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, 
who had been the two great favourites of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. He had made the firſt governor, and the ſecond trea- 
ſurer of that province. Timarchus having added rebellion 
to his other crimes, Demetrius cauſed him to be put to 
death, He contented himſelf with baniſhing the other. 
The Babylonians were ſo much rejoiced to ſee themſclres 
Freed from the oppreſſion of thoſe two brothers, that from 
thenceforth they gave their dehverer the title of So r LR, 
cr SAVIOUR, Which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high- 2 
of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not being quali- 
fied to be admitted by them in that capacity, becauſe he 
had profaned the ſanctity of the priefthocd, by following 
the impious cuſtoms of the Greeks under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; this man gathered together all the apoſtate Jews, 
who had taken refuge at Antioch, after having been expelled 
Judæa, and putting himſelf at their head, came to petition 
the new. king to defend them from the oppreſſions of Judas 
and his brothers; advancing a thouſand calumnies againS 
them. He accuſcd them of having killed all perſons that 
fell into their hands of Demetrius's party, and of having 
forced him, with all, thoſe in his company, to abandon their 

country, and ſeck their ſecurity elſewheze. Demetrius im 
| N mediate 
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138 The HISTe nr of 
mediately ordered Bacchis, governor of Meſopotamia,” to 
march into Judæa at the head of an army, and confirming 
Alcimus in his office, he joined him in commiſſion with 
Bacchis, and charged them both with the care of this war. 
Judas rendered all the efforts of this firſt army ineffectual, 
as he did of a ſecond commanded by Nicanor. The latter, 
enraged at the laſt defeat of the troops of Syria, and that 
an handful of men ſhould make head againſt ſuch numerous 
and warlike armies, and knowing that they placed their 
whole confidence with regard to victory in the protection of 
he God of Iſrael, and in the promiſes made in the temple 
where he was honoured, had uttered a thouſand blaſphemies 
againſt the Almighty, and againſt his temple. He was ſoon 
punifhed for them. Judas gave him a bloody battle, and of 
his army of thirty five thouſand men, not one eſcaped to carry 
the news of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 
Found amongſ the dead. His head and right hand, which 
He had lifted up againſt the temple, when he threatened ta 
to deſtroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one of the 
towers of Jeruſalem. 

Judas, after this complete n having Guns a 
tion, ſent an embaſſy to Rome. He ſaw himſelf continually 
attacked by the whole forces of Syria, without being able 


| reaſonably to rely upon any treaty of peace. He had no aid to 


expect from the neighbouring people, who, far from intereſting 
themſelves for the preſervation of the Jewith nation, entez- 
tained no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert with 


the Syrians. He had been informed that the Romans, 
equally eſteemed for thew juſtice and valour, were always 
ready to ſupport weak nations againſt the oppreſſion of kings, 


whoſe power gave them urnbrage. It was therefore, he 
thought it neceſſary to make an alliance with that people, 
in order to ſupport himſelf by their protection againſt the 
WBjuſt enterprizes of the Syrians. Thoſe ambaſſadors were 
ry well received by the fenate, who paſſed a decree, by 
waich the Jews were declared the friends and allies of the 
Romans, and a defenſ. ve league was made with them, They 

| even 
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even obtained a letter from the' ſenate to Demetrins, 4 


Which he was enjoined not to diſtreſs the Jews any more, 


and war was threatened him in cafe he perſevered to do fo, 


But before the ambaſſadors returned, Judas was dead. 
As foon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and 
death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful 


army to Bacchis and Alcimus, compoſed of the choicet 


of all his troops, and ſent them into Judza. Judas had 
only three thouſand men with him when it arrived there. 


Theſe were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that they all aban- 


doned him except eight hundred men. Judas, with that 
ſmall number, thro* an exceſs of valour and confidence, 
had the boldneſs to hazard a battle with ſo numerous an 
army, in which he periſhed, overpowered by multitude. 
His loſs was deplored 'throughout all Judza and at Jeruſa- 
lem, with all the marks of the moſt lively affliction, and 
the government put into the hands of Jonathan his brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great vio- 
lences againft the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being returned 
to Antioch, the country remained quiet, and was not har- 
rafſed by the Syrians for two years. Demetrius had un- 
doubtedly received the ſenate's letter in favour of the ** 
which obliged him to re-call Bacchis. 

Demetrius () indeed was at this time very cautious in 
his conduct with regard to the Romans, and uſed all his 
endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him king, and 
to renew the treaty made with the kings his predeceſſors. 
Having received advice, that the Romans had three ambaſ- 


ſadors at the court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he 


ſent Menochares, one of his principal miniſters, thither, 
to enter upon the negotiation. Finding at his return, :by 


the report he made of what had paſled, that the good offices 
of thoſe ambaſſadors were abſolutely neceſſary to his ſuccefs _ 


in it, he fent again into Pamphylia, and afterwards to 
Rhodes, to aſſure them, that he would conform entirely 
| do 
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0%0 A. M. 3844. Ant, J. C. 263, Polyb, Legati 320, 
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149 The Hisrory of 
te their will; and by the force of preſſing ſoſicĩtationt 
obtained at jeagth: by their means what he deſired, The 
Romans acknowledged him king of in, and nn the 
treaties made with that crown. 

{ To eultivate their amity (), he ſent the ſame Menochares 
the following year, in conjunction with ſome others, upon 
an embaſly to Rome, They were. charged with a crown 
that weighed ten thouſand “ pieces of gold, as a. preſent 
from him to the ſenate, in gratitude for their good treat- 
ment of him, during his being an hoſtage at Rome. They 
carried alſo with them Leptinus and Iſocrates, in order to 
deliver them up, upon the account of the aſſaſſination of 
Octavius. This Leptinus was the perſon who killed him 
at Laodicea, Iſocrates was a Greek, by profeſſion a gram- 
marian, who being in Syria at that time, had upon all oc- 
caſions taken upon him to vindicate that equally baſe. and 
unjuſt action. The ſenate received the ambaſſadors with 
all the uſual honours, and accepted the preſent they brought; 
dut would neither hear nor ſee two vile men, objects un- 
worthy of their anger; reſerving to themſelves without 
doubt, the right of exacting when they pleaſed, a more di- 
| \Ringuiſhed ſatisfaction for the murder of their ambaſſador, 

Ft was about this time, that Demetrius, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, eRabliſked Holophernes upon the throne of 
; Cappadocia, He was ſoon after expelled, and took refuge 
at. Antioch... We are going to ſee how far he carried his in- 
gratitude in regard to his benefactor. 

Demetrius, (o) who found himſelf without war or occu- 
pation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead an idle life, 
not a little ſingular and fantaſtic in the manner of it. He 
cauſed a caſtle to be built near Antioch, flanked with four 

good 


(n) A. M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 159. Palyb. Legat. 122. 
Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diod. Legat. 25. | 
(o) A. M. 3850. Ant. J. C. 154. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 13. 
c. 3. Athen. I. 10. p. 440. Juſtin, I. 35. c. 1. 


.- * They vwere worth more than ten thouſand piſtolet. 
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good towers, and ſhut himſelf up in it, for the fake of 

abandoning himſelf entirely on the one fide to indolence, 

not being willing to hear any more of affairs, and on the 

other to the pleafure of good chear and exceſs of wine, He 

was drunk at leaſt one half of the. day. The memorials 

which the people were deſirous of preſenting to him, were 

never received; juſtice was not adminiſtered 3 the affairs 

of the ſtate 1 in a word, there was a general 

ſuſpence of government, hack ſoon ſtirred up the whole 

people againſt him, A conſpiracy was formed for depoſing 

him. Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, entered into 

this plot againſt his benefactor, flattering bimfelf with ob- 

taining the crown if the enterpize ſucceeded. It was diſco- 

vered, and Holophernes put in priſon. Demetrius would not 

deprive him of life. He choſe rather toſpare him, in order 

to make uſe of him upon occaſion againſt Ariarathes, King, 

of Cappadocia, upon whoſe crown he had fome pretenſions. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the conſpiracy, was not 

ſuppreſſed (p), The male-contents were ſupported under - 

hand by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair of Cy- 

prus at heart, and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who medi- 

tated revenging themſelves for the war Demetrius had un- 

dertaken againſt them in favour of Holophernes. Thoſa 

| three princes concerted together to employ Heraclides in 

| preparing ſomebody to perfonate the fon of Antiochus Epi- 

phanes, and to ſet up hereditary pretenſions to the crown 

of Syria, This Heraclides had been, as I have ſaid already, 

one of the great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 

treaſurer of the province of Babylon, at the ſame time 

Timarchus his brother, another favourite, was governor of 

it. At Demetrius's coming to the crown, the two bro- 

| |  thers having been convicted of malverſation and other crimes, 

Timarchus had been executed, and the other having made 

| his eſcape, had taken up his reſidence at Rhodes, It was 

there * took pains to form the 8 inne boy the de- 

| | _ Fond 

( * Polyb. Legat. 138, & 140. Appian, in Syr. p- 131. 
Athen. . 5- Pe 211. 1 Maccab. x. 150. 
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fjigu 1 have mentioned. He choſe for that a 0 road 
man named Bala, of mean extraction, but very proper to 
act the part given him. He modelled him and inſtructed 
bim fully in all that it was neceſſary to ſay or do. 

When he was fully prepared (90, he begun by caufing him 

ts be acknowledged by the three kings in the ſecret. He 
afterwards carried him to Rome, as he did alſo Laodice, 
the real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the better 
concealing of the impoſture. By force of addreſs and ſoli- 
citations, he cauſed him to be acknowledged there alſo, and 
obtained a decree of the ſenate in his favour, which not 
only gave him permiſſion to return into Syria, for the re- 
covery of his dominions, but even granted him aſſiſtance 
for that purpoſe. Though the ſenate plainly ſaw through 
the impoſture, and that all which was told of this preten- 
der was mere fiction, they entered into every thing deſired 
of them againſt Demetrius, with whom they were diſſatis- 
fied, and paſſed that decree in favour of the impeſtor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for him, he found 
no difficulty to raiſe troops, He then ſeized upon Ptolemais 
in Paleſtine, and there, under the name of Alexander ſon 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, aſſumed the title of king of Sy= | 
ria. Many of the male-contents came thither to join him, 
and form his court. 
This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle and his indo- 
lence, and apply himſelf to his defence, He aſſembled all 
the troope he could. Alexander armed alſo on his fide, 
The aſſiſtance of Jonathan was of great conſequence in this 
conjuncture, and both parties made their court to him. 
Demetrius wrote to him firſt, and ſent him the com- 
miſſion of general of the king's troops in Judza, which 
rendered him at that time "ry; much ſuperior to all his 
enemies. 

Alexander ſeeing what Demetrius had done for Jonathen, 
was thereby induced to make propoſals alſo to him, in or- 
der to bring him over to his ſide. He made him high- 
141 | 822 2 3 | N 

(0 An Mun. 38 57. Ant, J. C. 153, | 


nity conferred upon him; for none at that time wore pur- 


of Alcimus. The high-priefthood, which at that time came 


made an employment ef it, which he diſpoſed of at plea- 


him up, and continued to ſupport him vigorouſly, Hav- 
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prieſt, granted him the title of Friend of the king, ſent him 
a purple robe and a crown of gold, marks of the high dig- 


ple except princes and nobles of the firſt rank, Demetrius, 
who received advice of this, ſtill out-bid him, to ſecure: to 
himſelf an ally of ſuch importance. But after the injuries 
he had done to all thoſe who had had the true intereſt of 
the Jews at heart, and the whole nation in general, they 
dared not confide in him, and reſolved to treat rather with 
Alexander, Jonathan therefore accepted the high-priefthood 
from him, and with the conſent of the whole people, at 
the feaſt of the tabernacles, which happened ſoon after, 
he put on the pontifical veſtments, and officiated as high- 
rieſt. | 8 N 
5 The place had been vacant ſeven years from the death 


into the Aſmonean family, continued in it till Herod's 
time, who from hereditary, as it had been till then, 


ſure, | | 

The two kings (r) having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, when his reaſon 
was not impaired by wine, was victorious in the firſt bat. 
tle ; but it was of no advantage to him. Alexander ſoon 
received new troops from the three kings who had ſet 


ing beſides this the Romans and Jonathan on his ſide, he 
retrieved himſelf, and maintained his ground, The Sy- 
rians continually deſerted alſo, becauſe they could not bear 
Demetrius. That prince, beginning to apprehend the event 
of the war, ſent his two ſons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to their ſecurity in caſe 
of misfortune, Hc confided them, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, to the care of a friend of his in that 
city; in order if any accident ſhould happen, that they 
oy | might 

(r) An. Mun. 3852. Ant. J. C. 1527 E. 
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might remain there in yy and wait fome favourable 
conjuncture. 

It was at the Alas time 75 , and pethaps in imitation 
of Alexander Bala, that Andrifcus played the ſame part 
in Macedonia, He had retired to Demetrius, who had given 
| him up to the Romans, from the _ of conciliating _ 
favour. 

The two competitors Ct) for the erown of Syria ling 
aſſembled all their troops, proceeded to a deciſive battle. At 
firſt Demetrius's left wing broke that of the enemy which 
oppoſed it, and put it to flight. But being too hot in the 
purſuit, a common fault in battles, and which almoſt always 
eccaſions their being foft, at their return they found the 
right, at the head of which Demetrius fought in perſon, 
routed, and the king himſelf killed in the purſuit, As 
long as he had been in a condition to ſupport the enemy's 
charge, he had omitted nothing that valour and conduct 
were capable of, which might conduce to his ſucceſs. At 
length his troops gave way, and in the retreat his horſe 
plunged into a bog, where thoſe who purſued him, killed 
him with their arrows. He had reigned twelve years, Alexan- 
der by this victory found himſelf maſter of the empire of 
Syria, 

As ſoon as (u) Alexander ſaw himſelf at repoſe, he ſent 
to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him, and her father 
conducted her in perſon to Ptolemais, where the nuptials 
were celebrated. Jonathan was invited to that feaſt, and 
went thither, where he was received by the two kings with 
all poſſible marks of honour, 

Onias, ſon of Onias III. having (x) been diſappointed 
of the high-prieſthood after the death of his uncle Mene- 
jaus, had retired into Egypt. He had found means to in- 
 Gnuate himſelf fo well into the favour of my Philo- 


metor 
604 An. Mun. 3853. Ant. J. C. 151. (t) An Mun. 
38 C4. Ant. J. C. 150. f 1 Maccab, x. 51, 66, 


(#) Joſeph, contra Appian, I, 2. 
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ble metor and Cleopatra his wife, that he was become their 


favourite, and moſt intimate confident. He made uſe of 
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ion his credit at that court to obtain the king's permiſſion 1 
bart for building a temple for the Jews. in Egypt, like that in f i 
ven Jeruſalem z ; aſſuring him that favour would bring the whole # 
2eur nation into his party againſt Antiochus Epiphanes: At 1 
the ſame time the high - prieſthood there was granted to him 1 
ving and his deſcendants for ever. The great difficulty was to 1 
At make the Jews come into this innovation; it being forbid 1 
aich by the law to offer ſacrifices in any place but the temple (| 
the of Jeruſalem, It was not without difficulty he overcame 1 
vays their repugnance, by a paſſage in Haiah, wherein the pro- | : 


the phet foretells this event in theſe terms (%: In that day 
ſon, ſhall five cities. in the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of 
As Canaan, and ſewear to the Lord of Hofs; the one ſhall be 
my's called the city of deſtruction. (M. Rollin ſays, the city 
duct of the ſun, or Heliopolis.) In tbat day ſball there be an 
at altar to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt 3 and 
horſe a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord, And it ſpall be 
cilled for a fign and for a witneſs unto the Lord of Hoſts in the 
.xan- MW and of Egypt; for they ſhall cry unto the Lord becauſe of 
e of the oppreſſors, — he ſhall ſend them a ſaviour, and a great 
one, and be ſhall deliver them, And the Lord ſhall be known 

> ſont to Egypt, and the Egyptians: ſhall know the Lord in that day, 
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ig of and ſhall do ſacrifice and oblatton, yea, 9 5 U0I0 a vo 
father unto the Lord and perform it. 
ptials The event here foretold by Iſaiah, is one of the moſt. 
„ and ſingular, and at the ſame time the moſt remote from all | 
- with probability. Nothing was more Rrictly forbidden to the | 
: Jews than to offer ſacrifices to God, in any other place | | 
ointed than the temple built by his order at Jeruſalem; how. © | 
Mene- much more in conſequence to build a temple elſewhere, eſ- | 
to in · pecially in a land polluted with the moſt groſs idolatry, | 
Philo. and always at enmity with the people of God? This | 
metor | however came to paſs, exactly as the prophet Iſaiah had | 

foretold. I ſhall not enter into a circumſtantial expoſition | 
| Mun. Vor. XI. "0 * 
1, 66, He 8 | | | ; 1 

(3) Iſa. AX. 18—— 21. 
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Alexander Bala Fry fnding himſelf in the mr! 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing 
more to do than te take all the pleaſures the abundante 
and power to which he had attained would admit. He aban- 
doned himſelf therefore to his natural inclination for luxury, 
idleneſs, and debauch. He left the care of affairs entirely 
to a favourite, named Ammonius. That inſslent and: cruel 
miniſter put to death Laodice, the ſiſter of Demetrius and 
widow of Perſeus king of Macedonia, Antigonus, Deme- 
trius's fon, who had continued in Syria when the twe 


others were fent to Chnidos 3' in fine, all the perſons of 
the blood royal he could find, in order to ſecute to his 


maſter, by that means, the poſſeſſion of the crown he had 
uſurped by an impoſture, - That conduct ſoon drew is both 
the abhorrence of the people. 

Demetrius, the eldeſt of Demetrius's ſons was at Oelde, 
and began to be of an age capable of counſel and action. 
When he was adviſed of this averſion of the people, he 
thought the oecaſien favourable for repoſſeſſing himtelf of 
His right, Laſthenes, the friend in whoſe houſe he lived, 
procured him ſome companies of Cretans, with which he 
landed in Cilicia. There ſoon joined him a ſufficient aum- 
ber of male - contents to form an army, with which he 
made himſelf maſter of the Whole province. Alexander 
opened his eyes, and quitted his ſeraglio to apply himfelf to 
His affairs. He left the government of Antioch to Hierax 
and Diodotus, who is alfo called Tryphon, put Himſelf at 
the head of an army formed of all the troops he could af- 
femble, and upon receiving advice that Apollonius, gover- 
nor of Cœlo-Syria and Phenicia, had declared for De- 
metrius, he ſent to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in- 
Nw. | . 2 : | Apol- 
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\  Apolloniui's firſt, thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who 
perſiſted in his attachment to Alexander: But his fucceſs 


did not anſwer his —_ wad? bar one day he loſt above _ 


thoufand men. | 

Ptolemy Philometor, to a (a) Alexander had applied 
in the extreme danger wherein he found himſelf, came at 
laſt to the affiftance of his ſon-in-law, and entered Paleſ- 
tine with a great army. All the cities opened their gates 


to him, according to the orders they had received from 
Alexander to that effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, 


and followed hirn to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival, a con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered, formed by Ammonius againſt the 
life of Philometor, As Alexander refuſed to deliver up that 
traitor, he concluded that he had entered into the conſpi- 
racy himſelf, and in conſequence, took his daughter from 


him, gave her to Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, 


by which he engaged to aid . in re- aſcending the throne 


of his father. 


The people of Antioch, «io mortally hated e 


believed it time to ſhew their reſentment. Having diſcovered 
him diſguifed like a woman, they ſacrificed him to their 


rage. Not content with that revenge, they declared againſt 
Alexander himſelf, and opened their gates to' Ptolemy, They 
would even have ſet him upon the throne, But that princee, 
aſſuring them that he was contented with his, own domi- 
nions, inſtead of aceepting that offer, recommended to them 
Demetrius the lawful heir, who accordingly was placed 
upon the throne of his anceſtors, and acknowledged by all 
the inhabitants. | 

Alexander, who was at that time ( b ) i in Cilicia, marchgd | 
with the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire and ſword 
around Antioch. The two armies came to a battle. Alex- 
ander was beat, and fled with five hundred horſe to * 
Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with whom he had entruſted 
ah 7 a :-- 

(a) An. Mun. 3858. Ant. J. C. 146. 

(8) An, Mun. 3859. Ant. J. C1459 

e is called Emalcuel in the Maccabees, 
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© Ihe Rirexy of 7 7 4 : 
His children. Betrayed by the perſon, in whom he had 

placed moſt confidence, his head was cut off, and ſent: to 
Ptolemy, who expreſſed great. joy at the ſight of it. That 
Joy was of no long duration, for he died ſome. few days af» 
ter, of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus Alex- 
ander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king of 
Egypt, dyed at the ſame time; the firſt after a reign of 
five years, and the ſecond after" one of thirty five, Deme- 
trius, who had attained the crown by this victory, aſſumed 
the ſirname of Nicator, that is to ſay, the Conqueror, 
The ſucceſſion of Egypt was attended with more 8 


szer. VI. Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, and aſcends the 4 


of Egyjt. Demetrius in Syria abandons himſelf to all man- 
ner of exceſſes. Diodotus, ſirnamed Tryphon, cauſes Anti- 
ochus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, toi be proclatmed king of 
Syria; then kills him, and takes his place. He ſeizes 
Jonathan by treachery, and puts him to death, Demetrius 

©, undertakes an expedition againſt the Parthians, who | take 
bim priſoner, Cleopatra bis wife eſpouſes Antiochus Side- 
tes, brather of Demetrius, and places him upon the throne 
of Syria. Phyſcan's exceſſive follies and debauches, Atta- 
lus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus bis uncle, wvbom be cauſes 
to be regretted by his wices, He dies himſelf, after bau- 
ing reigned five years, and by bis will leaves the Ro- 
man people beirs to bis Dominions, Ariſtonicus 2 
them, He is overthrown, lid in * aud 2 
death, 


(C E-opatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of her huf- 

band, who was at the ſame time her brother, endea- 
youred to place (c) the crown upon the head of the fon 
ſhe had by him. As he was yet very young, others la- 
boured to obtain jt for Phyſcon, king of Cyrenaica, the 


late king's brother, and ſent to defire him to come to 


Alexe 


* 


(c) A, M. 38 59. Ant. J. C. 145. Joſeph. contre App. 
I. 2. Juſtin, I. 38. G 8. Val. Max. J. 9. e. 2. 
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4 Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby reduced to the neceſſity 
— of her defence, cayſed Onias and Dofthæus, with an army 
it | of Jews, to come to her aſſiſtance. There was at that 
2 time a Roman ambaſſador at Alexandria, named Thermus, 
ad Who by his mediation accommodated affairs, It was agreed, 
of that Phyſcan ſhould marry Cleopatra, and educate her fon, 
of ' who ſhauld be declared heir to the crown; and that Phyſ- 
* con ſhould poſſeſs it during his life. He had no ſooner 
4 | married the queen, and taken poſſeſſion of the crowns 
. | has, eyen the very day of the nuptials, he Filled ler ſoa 
_ in her arms, ns 


I baye already obſerved, chat the 1 of Phyſcon 
* given to this prince, was only a nick-name. That which 
4 | he took himſelf was Evergetes, which Ggnifies the Bens 
P 11 factor. The Alexandrians changed it into that of Caccer- 
f  getes, that is to ſay on the contrary, ene who delights iy do- 
* ing harm ; j a ſirname to which he had the juſteſt title. 
io In Syria (4) affairs went on little better. Demetrius, 
a young prince without experience, left every thing to 
Laſthenes, who had pracured him the Cretans, by whoſe 
10 aid he had aſcended the throne. He was a. corrupt. and 
x raſh . man, and behaved himſeif ſo, ill, that he ſoon loſt . his 
| maſter the hearts of thoſe who were moſt neceſſary. to hie 
ſupport. 8 
The firſt wrong ſep "which be took, was in regard to 
the ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march had put inte 
the maritime places of Phœnicia and Syria to re. inforce 
the garriſons. If he had left thoſe garriſons in them, they 
would have very much augmented his forces. Inſtead of 
gaining them, or at leaſt of treating them well, upon 
ſome umbrage which he conceived, he ſent orders to the 
troops of Syria, who were in he fame garriſons, to cut 
the throats of all the Egyptian ſoldiers 3 which maſſacre 
was accordingly executed, The army of Egypt, which was 
All in — and had placed him upon the throne, full of 
O 3 Juſt 


fd) Dio. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p- 346, 1 Maccab. ix. 20 
— 37, Joſeph, Antiq. I. 13. c. 8. 
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10 The Hrsrory of 
Juft horror for ſo barborous a cruelty, abandoned him N 
mediately, and returned home, After which he cauſed the 
ſtricteſt ſearch to be made for all thoſe who had been con- 
cerned againſt himſelf or his father in the laſt wars, and 
puniſhed all that could be found with death. When he 
believed, after all theſe executions, that he had no longer 
any Met. @ to fear, he broke the greateſt part of his 
troops, and kept only his Cretans, and ſome other foreigners, 
in his ſervice. By that means he not only deprived him- 
elf of the old troops, who had ſerved under his father, 
and being well affected to him, would have maintained him 
upon the throne, but he rendered them his greateſt enemies, 
by depriving them of the ſole means they had to ſubſiſt. 
He found this fully verified in the inſurrections and revolu- 
tions which afterward happened. : 

Jonathan ' however, ' ſeeing every thing quiet in Ja, 
formed the deſign of delivering the nation at length from 
the evils it ſuffered from the citadel, which the Grecian 
idolaters ſtill held in Jeruſalem. He inveſted it, and canſed 
machines of war to be brought, in nrder to attack it in 
form, Demetrlus, on the complaints made to him upon 
that occaſion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jona- 
than to attend him there, to give an account of that af- 
fair. Jonathan gave orders for puſhing the fiege vigorouſly 
in his abſence, and ſet out to meet him with ſome of 
the prieſts and principal perſons of the nation: He carried 
with him a great quantity of magnificent preſents, and 
appeaſed the king and his miniſters ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
he not only cauſed the accuſations, which had been formed 
againſt him, to be rejected, but even obtained great ho- 
nours and new marks of favour. The whole country under 

his government was diſcharged from all duties, cuſtoms, 
and tributes for the ſum of ſe) three hundred talents, which 


he agreed to pay the king by way of equivalent. | | 
. The 


(e) Three pda thouſand crowns, 
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- The king being returned t&Antioth (, and continuing 


to give himſelf up immoderately to all kind of exceſſes, vio- 


lence, and cruelty, the people's patience was entirely ex- 


hauſted, and the whole nation diſpoſed for a general revolt. 


Diodotus, afterwards ſirnamed Tryphon, who had for- 
merly ſerved Alexander, and had ſhared the government of 
Antioch with Hierax, ſeeing the people in this diſpoſi tion, 
found the occaſion favourable for attempting an hardy en- 
terprize, which was to ſet the crown upon his own head, 
by the favour of theſe diſorders. He went into Arabia to 
Zabdiel, to whom the perſon and education of Antiochus, 
the ſon of Alexander Bala, had been entruſted. He laid a 
ſtate of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 

the diſcontent of the people, and in particular of the ſol- 
diery, and ſtrongly repreſented, that there could not be a 
more favourable opportunity for ſetting Antiochus upon 


the throne of his father. He demanded that the young 
prince ſhould be put into his hands, in order to his being 


reſtored to his rights. His view was to make uſe of the 
pretenſions of Antiochus, till he had dethroned Demetrius, 
and afterwards to rid himſelf of the young prince, and 
aſſume the crown to himſelf, as he did. Zabdiel, whether 
he penetrated his real deſign, or did not entirely approve 
his ſcheme, did not give into it at firſt. Tryphon was 
obliged to continue a conſiderable time with him, to ſolicit 
and preſs him. At length, between the force of importuni- 
ty and preſents, he gained Zabdiel's conſent, and obtained 


what he demanded. 


Jonathan carried on the ** of the citadel of Jeruſalem 


8 with vigour, but ſeeing that he made no progreſs, he 


ſent deputies to rants: to deſire that he would with- 
draw 


(f) Tuſtin, I. 38. c. 9. 1 Maccab, zi. 39--74+ xit. 21·— 
34. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 13. c. 9. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. 


Epit. Liv. 52. Strab. 1. 16. p. 7.52» Diod. in Excerpts. 


Valeſ. p. 346. 
(g) A. M. 3860, Ant. J. C. 144. 
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draw the Mn which he could not drive out hy force, 
Demetrius, who found himſelf involved in great 9ifficultias 
from the frequent tumults which happened at Antioch, 
where the people had conceived: an invincible. averſion tp 
his perſon and government, granted Jonathan all he de- 


manded, upon condition that he would ſend troops to cha- 


ſtiſe the mutineers. Jonathan ſent him three thouſand 


men immediately. As ſoon as the king had them, beliey- 


ing himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to undertake every thing, he 
reſolved: ta diſarm the inhabitants of Antioch, and gave or- 


ders accordingly, that they ſhould all deliver up their arms. 
Upon this they roſe, to the number of fix ſcore thouſand . 


men, and inveſted the palace with defign to kill the king. 


The Jews immediately flew to diſengage him, diſperſed 


that multitude with fire and ſword, burnt a great part of 
the city, and killed or deftroyed very near an hundred thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants. The reſt, intimidated by ſo great 
a misfortune, demanded peace 5 which was granted them, 
and the tumult:ceaſed, The Jews, after having taken this 
terrible revenge of the wrongs the people of Antioch: had 
done to Juda and Jeruſalem, principally during the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, returned home laden with honour 
'and booty. 

Demetrius, always continoing his crunlties) common and 


oppreſſions, put many more perſons to death for the laſt ſe- 


dition, confiſcated the eſtates of others, andi baniſhed 3 
great number. All his ſubjeQs. conceived ſuch an hatred 
and animoſity againſt him, that there wanted nothing but 


an occaſion for rifing and making him n the moſt 
dreadful effects of their vengeance. 


Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jenathan, 
and the great obligations he had to him for the aid which 
had preſerved him, he behaved no better in regard to him 
than he did to others, Believing he could do without him 
for the future, he did not obſerve the treaty he had made 
with him. The' the ſum of three hundred talents had 
been paid, he did not deſiſt from demanding all the uſual 


impoſts, 


* 
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impoſts, cuſtoms, and tributes, ' with the ſame rigour ag 
before, and with menaces to Jocathan of making war upon 
him if he failed, 

Whilſt things were in this unſleady condition, Tryphon 
carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander, into Syria, and 
cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be declared by a 
manifeſto. The ſoldiers who had been broke by Demetrius, 


and a great number of other male-contents, came in crowds 


to join the pretender, and proclaimed him king. They march- 
ed under his enfigns againſt Demetrius, beat him, and 
cbliged him to retire to Seleucia, They took all his ele- 
phants, 'made themſelves maſters of Antioch, placed An- 
tiochus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, and gave 
him the firname of Theos, which ſignifies the God. 

Jonathan, diſcontented at the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
accepted the invitation made him by the new king, and 
engaged in his party. Great favours were heaped upon him 
and Simon his brother. A commiſſion was ſent them, 
whereby they were empowered to raiſe troops for Antiochus 
throughout all Cœlo-Syria and Paleſtine. . Of theſe troops 
they formed two bodies, with which they acted 2 
and obtained ſeveral victories over the enemy. 


Tryphon (5), ſceing all things brought to the defired point 


for executing the project he had formed of deſtroying Antio- 


chus, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of the crown of Syria, 


found no other obſtacle to his deſign, than on the part of 


Jonathan, whoſe probity he knew too well even to ſound 


him upon entering into . his views. He reſolved therefore 


to rid himſelf, at whatever price it coſt him, of ſo for- 
midable an enemy, and entered Judza with an army, in 


order to take him and put him to death. Jonathan came 
alſo to Bethſan at the head of forty thouſand men. Tryphon 
perceived that he ſhould get nothing by force againſt ſo 
n an m. tle endeavoured N to amuſe him 

with 


” b) 1 Kenn xi, 29, $4. xiii; 1--40. | Joſeph. Aoki. 
5 13. C. lo, 1. Juſtin. I. 36. CG 1. Epit. Liv. IL FFL 
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ty, he would cauſe * bt = 2 at liberty. 7 Simon 


1 Höre 2 
with fine words, and the warmeſt aſfurancet of a Rivers 


friendſhip. He gave him to underſtand, that he was come 


thither only to conſult him upon their common intereſts, 
and to put Ptolemais into his hands, which he Was reſolved 
to make him a preſent of as a free gift. He deceived him 
ſo well by theſe proteſlations of friendſhip, and obliging of- 
fers, that he difmiſſed all his troops, except three thouſand 
men, of which he kept only one thouſand about his perſon, 
He ſent the reft towards Galilee, and followed Tryphon to 
Ptolemais, relying upon that traitor's oath, that he ould 
be put into poſſeſſion of it. He had no footer” entered the 

place than the gates were ſhut upon him. Jonathan was 
immediately ſeized, and all his followers put to the ſword. 


Troops were alſo detached directly to follow and ſurprize 


the two thouſand men, who were upon their march to Gali. 


lee. They had already received advice of what had hap- 


pened to Jonathan, and his troops, at the city of Ptolemais, 
and having exhorted one another to defend themſelves well, 
and to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible, the enemy were 


afraid to attack them. They were ſuffered to Rane: and 


arrived all ſafe at Jeruſalem. 

The affliction there for what hin befallen Jenathan 
was extreme. The Jews however did not loſe caurage. 
They choſe Simon by univerfal conſent for their general, 
and immediately, by his orders, ſet themſelves at work 
1 all poſſible ſpeed to complete the fortifications, began 

Y Jonathan, at Jeruſalem. And When advice came that 


Tryphon approached, Simon marched gain bim at the 


head of a fine army. 

Tryphon did not dare to kire him battle, dut had again 
recourſe to the ſame artifices which had ſuctecded ſo well 
with Jonathan. He ſent to tell Simon, that he had only 
Jaid Jonathan under an arreſt, becauſe he owed the king an 
hundred talents (7) ; that if he would ſend him that ſum, 
and Jonathan's two Gow as hoſtages for their father's fide- 


1 7 
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faw clearly, that this propoſal was no more than a feint, 
however that he might not have reaſon to reproach himſelf 
with being the occaſion of his brother's death, by refuſing 


to comply with it, he ſent him the money, ard Jonathan's 


two children. The traitor notwithſtanding did not releaſe 
his priſoner, but returned a ſecond time into Judza, at the 
head of a. greater army than before, with deſign to put all 


things to fire and ſword. Simon kept ſo cloſe, to him in all 
his marches and countermarches, that he fruſtrated his de- 


ſigns, and obliged him to retire, 
Tryphon, (Non his return into winter e in the 


country of Galaad, cauſed Jonathan to be put to death, 


and believing after that he had no body to fear, gave orders 
to kill Antiochus ſecretly. He then cauſed it to be given 
out, that he was dead of the one, and at the ſame time 
declared himſelf king of Syria in his ſtead, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown - When Simon was informed of his bro- 
ther's death, he ſent to fetch his bones, interred them in 


the ſepulchre of his | forefathers at Moder, and erected a 


magnificent monument to his memory, 

Tryphon paſſionately deſired to be 1 by the 
Romans. His uſurpation was ſo unſteady without this, that 
be perceived plainly it was abſolutely neceſſary to his . 
He ſent them a magnificent embaſſy, with a golden ſtatue 
of victory of ten thouſand, pieces of gold in weight, He 
was cheated by the Romans. They accepted 'the ftatue, 
and cauſed the name of Antiochus, whom he had aſſaſſinat- 
ed, to be inſerted * the inſcription, as if it had come 
from him. 

The ambaſſadors ſent by Simon to Roma ( 1) were IGw 


ceived there much more honourably, and all. the treaties 


made with his predeceſſors, renewed with him, , 


Demetrius in the mean time amuſed himſelf with 8 


ſions at Laodicea (m), and abandoned himſelf to the moſt 
5 \ infa- 

1 A. M. 4867. Ant. J. C. 141. Diod. Legat, 31. v4 
n Maccab. xiv. 16--40, . (mn) Diqd. in Excerpt, 


Valeſ. p. 383. 1 Maccab, Xill, 34-42. & xiv. 35745. 
Joſeph, Antiq. 1. 13: 85 The | 
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infamous debauches, without becoming more wiſe from FY 


verſity, and without ſe much as ſeeming to have the leaſt 


ſenſe of his misfortunes. As Tryphon had given' the Jews 


juſt reaſon to oppoſe him and his party, Simon ſent a crowu 


of gold to Demetrius, and ambaſſadors to treat with him, 
They obtained from that prince, a confirmation of the high- 
prieſthood and ſovereignty to Simon, exemption from all 
kind of tributes and impoſts, with a general amnefty for all 
paſt acts of hoſtility ; upon condition that the Jews ſhould 


join him againſt Tryphon. * 


Demetrius at length Cu) recovered a little from his le- 


thargy upon the arrival of deputies from the eaſt, who came 
to invite him thither. The Parthians, having almoſt over- 
ran the whole eaſt, and ſubjected all the countries of Aſia 
between the Indus and Euphrates, the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, who were deſcended from the Macedonians, not 
being able to ſuffer that uſurpation, and the haughty inſo- 
lence of their new maſters, extremely ſolicited Demetrius, 
by repeated embaſſies, to come and put himſelf at their 
head; aſſured him of a general inſurrection againſt the Par- 
thians ; and promiſed to ſupply him with a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to expel thoſe uſurpers, and recover all the 
provinces of the eaſt, Full of theſe hopes, he at length 
undertook that expedition, and paſſed the Euphrates, leaving 
Tryphon in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Syria, He 
conceived, that having once made himſelf maſter of the 


caſt, with that encreaſe of power he ſhould be in a bettet 


condition to reduce that rebel at his return. 
As ſoon as he appeared in the eaſt, the Elymæans, Pers 
Hans, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and with their 


aid he defeated the Parthians in ſeveral engagements ; but 


at length, under ens of treating with him, they got 
_ 


MA. M. 3863. Ant. J. C. 247. Juſtin, I. 36. c. 7. 

| \ 1.41.c. 5, & 6. 1 Maccab. xiv. 1-49. Jo- 
13. c. 9, & 12. Oroſius J. 5. c. 4. Diod. 
el. p. 359. Appian. in Syr. p. 0 | 
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ALEXANDER”; Suceeſfors. 15 


Rim into an ambuſcade, where he was made priſoner, and 


his whole army cut in pieces. By this blow, the empire of 
the Parthians took ſuch firm footing, that it ſupported it- 
ſelf for many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all 
its neighbours, and even equal to the Romans themſelves 
as to power in the field, and reputation for military exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was Mi- 
thridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe prince. We 
have ſeen in what manner Arfaces founded, and his ſon Ar- 
Laces II. eſtabliſned and fixed, this empire, by a treaty of 
peace with Antiochus the great, Priapatius was the fon of 
the ſecond Arfaces, and fucceeded him; he was called alfo 
Arſaces, which became the common name of all the princes 
of this race. After having reigned fifteen years, he left the 
crown at his death to his eldeſt ſon Phraates, and he to Mi- 
thridates his brother, in preference * to his own children, 
becauſe he had diſcovered more merit and capacity in him for 
convinced that a king, 
when it is in his, own power, ought to be more attentive to 
the good of the ſtate than the advancement-of his own fa- 
mily, and to forget in ſome meaſure, that he is a father, to 
remember folely that he is a king. This Mithridates was 
that king of the Parthians, into whoſe *. Demetrius 
had fallen. 

That prince after having ſubdued the Medes, n 
Neben and Bactrians, extended his conqueſts even into 
India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's; and when he had 
defeated Demetrius, ſubjected alſo Babylonia and Meſopo- 
tamia, ſo that his empire was bounded at that time by the 
Euphrates on the weft, and the Ganges on the eaſt. 

| P £ He 


Non multo poſt deceſſit, plus regio quam patrio deberi 
multis fili is relictis; quibus nemini ratus, potuiſq; pa- 
præteritis, fratri potiſſimum wy quam liberis e 
Mithridati, inſignis virtutis e 
viro, reliquit imperium 3 
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158 The HIS TOY of 
' He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the provinces 
that till adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of 
_. Inducing them to ſubmit to him, by ſhewing them the per- 
ſon they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduced to ſo 
low and ſhameful a condition. After that he treated him 
as a king, ſent him into Hyrcania, which was aſſigned him 
for his place of reſidence, and gave him his daughter Rho. 


doguna in marriage. However he was always regarded as 


priſoner of war, tho? in other reſpects he had all the liberty 
that could be granted him in that condition. His ſon 


Phraates, who ſucceeded him, treated him in the fame 1 


manner. 

It is obſerved particularly of this Mithridates, that having 
ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he took from each of 
them whatever was beſt in their laws and cuſtoms, out of 
which he compoſed an excellent body of laws and maxim 
of ſtate, for the government of his empire, This was 
making a glorious uſe of his victories; by ſo much the more 
laudable, as it is uncommon and almoſt unheard of, for a 
victor to be more intent upon improving from the wiſe cu- 
ſtoms of the conquered nations, than upon enriching him- 
ſelf out of their ſpoils. It was by this means that Mithri- 
dates eſtabliſhed the empire of the Parthians upon ſolid 
foundations, gave it a firm conſiſtency, effectually attached 
the conquered provinces to it, and united them into one 
monarchy, which ſubſiſted many ages without change or 
revolution, notwithſtanding the diverſity of nations, of 
which it was compoſed. He may be looked upon as the 
Numa of the Parthians, who taught that warlike nation to 
temper a ſavage valour with diſcipline, and to blend the 
wiſe authority of laws with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a conſiderable change in the affairs 
of the Jewiſh nation. They had contended long with in- 
credible efforts againſt the kings of Syria, not only for the 
defence of their liberty, but the preſervation of their re- 
ligion, They thought it incumbent on them to take the 
favourable advantage of the king of Syria's captivity, and 
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ALEXANDER Sueceſſors. 159 
of the civil wats, with which that empire was continually 
torn, to ſecure the one and the other. In a general aſ- 
ſembly of the prieſts, the elders, and the whole people at 
Jeruſalem, Simon was choſen general, to whoſe family 
they had moſt eſſential obligations, and gave him the go- 
vernment with the title of ſovereign, as well as that of 
high-prieft : they declared this double power, civil and ſa- 
cerdotal, hereditary in his family. Theſe two titles had 
been conferred on him by Demetrius, but limited to his 


| perſon. After his death both dignities deſcended jointly to 


his poſterity, and continued united for many generations. 
When queen Cleopatra ſaw. her huſband taken (o) and 
kept priſoner by the Parthians, ſhe ſhut herſelf up with 
her children in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's ſoldiers 
came over to her party. That man, who was naturally 
brutal and cruel, had induftriouſly concealed thoſe defects 
under appearances of lenity and goodneſs, as long as he be- 
lieved it neceſſary to pleaſe the people for the ſucceſs of his 
ambitious deſigns. When he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of 


the crown, he quitted an aſſumed character that laid him 


under too much conſtraint, and gave himſelf up entirely to 
his bad inclinations. Many therefore abandoned him, and 
came over in no inconſiderable numbers to Cleopatra. Thoſe 


deſertions did not however ſufficiently augment her party, 
to put her into a condition to ſupport herſelf. She was alſo 


afraid, left the people of Seleucia ſhould chooſe rather to 
give her up to 'Tryphon, than ſupport a ſiege out of affect- 
ion for her perſon. She therefore ſent propoſals to Antiochus 
Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, for uniting their forces, and 


promiſed on that condition to marry him, and procure him 


the crown. For when ſhe was informed that Demetrius had 


married Rhodoguna, ſhe was ſo much enraged, that the ob- 


ſerved no meaſures any farther, and reſolved to ſeek her 


| ſupport in a new marriage. Her children were yet too 


young to ſupport the weight of a precarious crown, and ſhe 
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160 The HisToxy of | 
was not of a character to pay much regard to their rights, 
Ae Antiochus therefore was the next heir to the crown 
after them, ſhe fixed _— bim, and took him for hee 
huſband. + 

This Antiochus was the ſecond ſon of Demetriee Soter, 
and had been fent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, 


during the war between their father and Alexander Bala, 


to ſecure them againſt the revolutions he apprehended, and 
which actually happened, as has been ſaid before. Havi 
accepted Cleopatra's _ he aſſumed che title of king of 
Syria. 

He wrote 2 Jens: to Son; wherein he n of 
Try phon's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom be promiſed a ſpeedy 
vengeance, To engage him in his intereſts, he made him 
great conceſſions, and gave him hopes of much grantes 
when he ſhould aſcend the throne. 

Accordingly the beginning of the following year, (o,) he 
made a deſcent into Syria with an army of foreign troops, 
which he had taken into his pay in Greece, Afia Minor, 
and the iſlands; and after having eſponſed Cleopatra, and 
Joined what troops ſhe had with his own, he took the field; 
and marched againſt Tryphon. The greateſt part of that 
uſurper's troops, weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and 
came over to the army of Antiochus, which amounted at 


that time to an hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and eight 


thouſand horſe; 

Tryphon could not make head againſt him, and retired 
to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood-of Ptolemais in Phæ- 
nicia. Antiochus befieged him there' by ſea and land with 
all his forces. The place could not hold out long againſt 
ſo powerful an army. Tryphon eſcaped by fea to Orthoſia, 
another maritime city of Phenicia, and from thence pro- 
ceeding to Apamæa, Where he was born, he was there taken 
and put to deaths Antiochus thus terminated the uſurpa tion, 


ang 


* 


(%) A. M. 3865. Ant. J C. 139. 1 Maccab, xv, 4-41. 
xvi. I--10, Joſeph, Antiq. I. 13, c. 12 & 13. 
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| und aſcended his father's throne, which he poſſeſſed nine 
years, His paſſion for hunting occaſioned his being called 
Sidetes, or the bunter, from the word Zidab, which has the 
fame ſignification in the Syriack language. 

Simon, eſtabliſned in the government of Judza by the 
general conſent of the nation, thought it neceſſary to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged 
under that title, and to renew the ancient treaties. - They 
were very. well received, and obtained all they: deſired. The 
ſenate in conſequence cauſed the conſul Piſo to write to Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, Attalus King of Pergamus, Ariarathes 
"king of Cappadocia, * Demetrius king of Syria, Mithri- 
dates king of the Parthians, and to all the ſtates of Greece, 
Aſia Minor, and the iſlands, with whom the Romans were 
in alliance, to notify to them, that the Jews were their 
friends and allies, and in conſequence they Gould not under- 
take any thing to their prejudice. | | 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo er an 
alliance from the neceſſity of his preſent circumſtances, 
and contrary to the intereſt of the ſtate, as well as to the 
policy of his predeceſſors, the letter from the Romans did 
not prevent him from declaring againſt Simon, notwithſtand- | 
ing all the magnificent promiſes he had made-him, and from : 
ſending troops into Judza, under the command of Cende- 
bæus, who was overthrown in a n by Judas and John, 
the ſons of Simon, 

Phyſcon had reigned ſeven years in nnd + Hiſtory 
relates nothing of him during all that time, but monſtrous 
vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never was there -a prince 
fo abandoned to debauch, and at the ſame time ſo cruel and 
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amongſt the Parthians, be- 
cauſe the Romans had neither 
acknowledged Antiochus Side- 
tes, nor Tryphon, 
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bloody. All the reſt of his conduct was as 

as his vices were enormous; for he both ſaid and ated in 
publick the extravagancies of an infant, by which he drew 
upon himſelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his ſub- 
jets. Without Hierax, bis firſt miniſter, he had infallibly 


been dethroned. This Hierax was a native of . Antioch; 
and was the ſame to whom in the reign of Alexander Bala 


the government of that city had been given, in conjunction 
with Diodotus, afterwards firnamed Fryphon. After the 
revolution which happened in Syria, he zetired into Egypt, 


entered into the ſervice of Ptolemy Phyſcon, and foon 


became his captain general, and prime miniſter. Ag be 
was valiant in the field, and able in council, by cauſing 


the troops to be well paid, and amending the faults which 


his maſter committed, by a wiſe and equitable government, 
and by preventing or redrefling them as much as poſſible, he 
had been till then ſo fortunate as to ſupport the nie; 
of the ſtate. 


But in the 8 years, 7) vihathes Hierax wav dead, 


or the prudence and ability of that firſt miniſter were no 


longer capable of reſtraining the folly of his prince, the af- 
fairs of Egypt went on worſe than ever. Phyſcon without 


any reaſon cauſed the greateſt part of thoſe to be put to 


death, who had expreſſed the moſt zeal in procuring him the 


crown after his brother's death, and maintaining it upon 
his head. Athenæus places Hierax in this number; but 
without mentioning the time. He alſo put to death, or. at 
leaſt baniſhed, moſt of thoſe who had been in favour with 
Philometor his brother, or had only held employments 
during his reign-;- and by permitting his foreign troops to 
plunder and murder at diſcretion, he terrified Alexandria fo 
much, that the greateſt part of the inhabitants, to avoid 


his cruelty, thought it neceſſary to retire into foreign coun- 


tries, and the city remained almoſt a deſert. To ſupply 
their places, when he perceived that nothing remained but 


empty houſes, he cauſed proclamation to be made in all 


the 


(2 A. M. 3868, Ant. J. C. 136. 
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ALEXANDER Succeffors. 163 
the neighbouring countries, that whofoever would come 
and ſettle there, of whatſoever nation they were, ſhould 
meet with. the greateſt encouragement and advantages. 
There were conſiderable numbers whom this propoſal ſuited 


very well. The houſes, that had been abandoned, were 


given to them, and all the rights, privileges and immu- 
nities granted them, which had been enjoyed by the ancient 
inhabitants; by this means the city was re- peopled. 

As amongſt thoſe who had quitted Alexandria, there was 
a great number of grammarians, philoſophers, geometricians, 
phyficians, muficians, and other maſters in the liberal ſci- 
ences, it happened from thence, that the polite arts and 


ſciences began ta revive in Greece, Afia Minor, and the 


iſlands 5 in a word, in every place, to which theſe illuſtrious 
fugitives carried them. The continual: wars between the 
ſueceſſors of Alexander, had almoſt extinguiſhed the ſciences 
in all thoſe countries, and they would have been intirely 
loſt in thoſe times of confuſion, if they had not found pro- 
tection under the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The firſt of 


thoſe princes, by founding his Muſæum for the antertain- 


ment of the learned, and execting bis fine library, had 


drawn about him almoſt all the learned men of Greece. 


The ſecond, and third, following the founder's ſteps in that 
reſpect, Alexandria became the city of the world, where the 
liberal arts and ſciences were moſt cultivated, whilſt they 
were almoſt abſolutely neglected every where elſe. Moſt 
of the inhabitants of that great city ſtudied, or profeſſed 
ſome or other of thoſe polite arts, in which they had been 
inſtructed in their youth. So that when the cruelty and ops» 
preſſion of the tyrant, of whom I ſpeak; obliged them to 
take refuge in foreign countries, their moſt general recourſe 


for ſubſiſtence was to make it their buſineſs to teach what 


they knew. They opened ſchools in thoſe | countries for 
that purpoſe, and as they were preſſed by neceſſity, they 
taught at a low price, which very much encreaſed the num- 


ber of their diſciples, By this means the arts and ſciences 
* to revive where - ever they were e 3 that is 
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to ſay, e, what we call the TOY kad, exactly 


in the ſame manner as they took new birth in the Weſt 
after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks. | 

Much about the time that ſtrangers came in crowds to 
(7) re-people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the younger, 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus arrived there as ambaſſa- 


dors from Rome. It was a maxim with the Romans tò ſend 


frequent embaſſies to their allies, in order to take cogni - 

zance of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences. 
It was with this view, that three of the greateſt perſons 
in the ſtate were ſent at this. time into Egypt. They had 
orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, and Greece; and to 
ſee in what condition the affairs of thoſe countries were; 
to examine in What manner the treaties | made with them 
were obſerved; and to remedy whatever they ſhould find 
amiſs. They diſcharged themſelves of this commiſſion with 
ſo much equity, juſtice and addreſs, and rendered fuch great 


| ſervices to thoſe to whom they were ſent, in reſtoring order 
amongſt them, and in accommodating their differences, that 


as ſoon as they returned to Rome, ambaſſadors came from 
all parts where they had paſſed, to return the ſenate thanks 
for having ſent perſons of ſuch extraordinary merit amongſt 


them, and whoſe wiſdom and n er could never ſuf- 


ficiently admire. 

The firſt place they went to, . to 4 8 
was Alexandria. The king received them there with great 
magnificence. As to themſelves, they affected ſtate ſo lit- 
tle, that at their entry, Scipio, who was the greateſt perſo- 
nage of Rome, had only one friend with him, which was 
Panetius the philoſopher, and five domeſtics . Not his 
domeſtics, ſays, an hiſtorian, but his victories were conſi- 

dered 5 

* (r) Cic. in Somn. Scip. Athen. I. 6. p. 293. & l. 12, p- 
$49. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 3. Diod. Legat. 32. 

cum per ſocios & ex- auri & argenti, ſed quantum 
teras gentes iter faceret, non amplitudinis onus ſecum fer- 
mancipia ſed victoriæ nu- ret, æſtimabatur. Val. Max. 
merabantur; nec quantum 


Gs 


king, 


ALEXANDER [Suctellors. 165 
dered: He was not eſteemed for his gold or his ſilver, but 
for his perſonal virtues and qualities. Tho' during their 
whole refidence at Alexandria, the king cauſed them to be 
ſerved with whatever was moſt delicate and exquiſite, they 
never touched any thing but the moſt fample and common 
meats .; deſpiſing all the reft, as ſerving only to enervate 
the mind as well as the body, 80 great, even at that 
time, were the moderation and temperance of the I 
but luxury and pomp foon aſſumed their place. | 

When the ambaſſadors had fully viewed Alexandria, and 
regulated the affairs which brought them thither, thay 


went up the Nile to viſit Memphis, and the other parts of 


Egppt. They ſaw with ther own eyes, or were informed 
upon the places themſelves, the infinite number of cities 
and the prodigious multitude of inhabitants contained in 
that kingdom 5 the ſtrength of its natural ſituation; the 
fertility of its ſoil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. 
They found, that it wanted nothing to render it powerful 
and formidable, but a. prince of capacity and application; 
for Phyſcon, who then reigned, was nothing leſs than a 
Nothing was ſo: wretched as the idea he gave them 
of himſelf in all the audiences they had of him. Of his 
cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and other vices J have already 
made mention, and ſhall-be obliged to give farther proofs 
of them in the ſequel. The deformity of his * body 
ſufficiently correſponded with that of his mind: Nothing 
was ever worle put together. His ſtatue was of the 

„ þ bes, ſmalleſt, 


* Quam cruentus civibus, 


tam ridiculus Romanis fuit. 


4 


Erat enim & vultu deformis, 


& ftatura brevis & ſagina 
ventris non homini ſed belluæ 
fimilis, Quam faæditatem 
nimia ſubtilitas perlucidæ 


veſtis augebat, pror ſus quaſi 
aſtu inſpicienda præberentur, 
quæ omni ſtudio occultanda 


| dne viro erant. Julia. 
; 5 3. c. 83. | 


Atheneus ſays » poi 61 
pySerole T6%0; £ U S 
Eruniwvtc, Which the inter- 


preter tranſlates, Pedibus ille 


nunquam ex regia prodibat, ſed 
perpetuo Scipione ſubnixus z 
inſtead of niſi propter Scipio- 


nem. 
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ſmalleſt, and with that he had a belly of n 0 


fize, that there was no man could embrace him in his 
arms. This largeneſs of his belly occaſioned his being called 


by the nickname of Phyſcon, Upon this wretched perſon 


he wore ſo tranſparent a ſtuff, that all its deformity might 
be ſeen thro' it. He never appeared in publick but in a 
chariot, not being able to carry the load of fleſh, which 
was the fruit of his intemperance, unleſs when he walked 
with Scipio. So that the latter, turning towards Panetius, 
told him in his ear, ſmiling ; The Alexandrians are —_— 
us for ſeeing their king walk on foot. 

We muſt confeſs, to the reproach: of ad that mold 
of the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſhonoured not 
only the throne, but even humon nature itſelf, by the 
moſt horrid vices. It is ſurpriſing to ſee in that long lift 
of kings, whoſe hiftory we have related, how 'few there 
are who deſerve that name. What compariſon is there 
between thoſe monſters of diſſolution and cruelty, and Scipio 
Africanus, one of the three Roman ambaſſadors, who was 


as great a prodigy. of wiſdom and virtue as could be found 
amongſt the Pagans. | Juſtin accordingly ſays of him, that 


whilſt he viſited. and confidered with curioſity the rarities of 
Alexandria, he was himſelf a fight to the whole city. 
inſpicit urbem, ipſe ſpectaculo Alexandrinis futt. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, died (s) about the mis of 
which we now. ſpeak, His nephew, of the ſame name, 
called alſo Philometor, ſucceeded him. As the latter was 
very young when his father Eumenes died, he had been 
under the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown was 
alſo left by the will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew 
the beſt education he could, and at his death beyueathed 
the throne to him, tho' he had ſons of his own ; a pro- 


ceeding as rare as it was laudable, moſt pruices thinking no 


len 


(s) An, Mun. 3866. Ant. 1. C. 138. Juſtin, I. 36. c. 4. 


Strab. I. 13 p. 624. Plut. in Demetr. p. 57 Diod. 18 
Excerpt · Valeſ. p. 370. 
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ALEXANDER Succeſfors. 167 
leſs of transferring their crowns tb their poſterity, than of 
preſerving them to themſelves during their lives. 

This prince*s death was a misfortune to the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the moſt extravagant 
and pernicious manner. He was ſcarce upon the throne be- 
fore he ſtained it with the blood of his neareſt relations, 
and the beſt friends of his houſe. He cauſed almoſt all who 
had ſerved his father and uncle with extreme fidelity, 
Have their throats cut, under pretence that ſome of them 


had killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a diſeaſe in 
a very advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died 
of an incurable diſtemper, with which ſhe had been taken 


very naturally. He put others alſo to death upon ſuſpicions 
entirely frivolous; and with them, their wives, children, 
and whole families. He cauſed theſe executions to be com- 
mitted by foreign troops, whom he had expreſly ſent for from 


the moſt ſavage and cruel of nations, to make them the in- 


fruments of his enormous barbarity. 


After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury in this 


manner, the moſt deſerving perſons of his kingdom, he 
ceaſed to ſhew himſelf abroad. He appeared no more in the 


city, and ate no longer in public. He put on old cloaths, 


let his beard grow without taking any care of it, and did 


every thing which perſons accuſed of capital crimes uſed to 


do in thoſe days, as if he intended thereby to n 
his own late iniquity. 


From hence he proceeded to me ſpecies of folly. He | 


renounced the cares of ſtate, retired into his garden, and 


applied to digging the ground himſelf, and ſowed all ſorts of 
venemous, as well as wholeſom, herbs z then poiſoning the 


good with the juice of the bad, he ſent them in that man- 
ner as preſents to his friends. He paſt all the reſt of his 
reign in cruel extravagancies of the like nature, which, hap- 


pily for his ſubjects, was of no long duration, for it laſted 


only five years. | 
He took it into his head to practiſe the trade of a foun- 
der, and formed the model of a monument of braſs to be 
6 Te erected 
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1688 The Hits To or : 
erected to his mother. Whilſt he was at amb in- caſting” 
the metal, on a hot ſummer's day, he was ſeized with a 
fever, which carried him off (t) in ſeven days, and delivered 
his ſubjects from an abominable tyrant. 

He had made a Will, by which he. appointed the Roos 
people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus carried this will to 
Rome, The principal article was expreſſed in. theſe terms, 
c LET THE ROMAN PEOPLE INHERIT ALL 
MY. FORTUNES. As ſoon as it. was read, Tiberius 
Gracchus, Tribune of the people, always attenti ve to con- 
ciliate their favour, took hold of the occaſion, and aſcend- 


ing the tribunal of harangues, propoſed a law to this ef- 


fect, That all the ready money, which ſhould ariſe from 
the ſucceſſion, to this prince, ſhould be diſtributed amongſt 
the poor citizens who ſhould be ſent as. colonies into the 


country. bequeathed to the Roman people, in order that 


they might have wherewithal to ſupport themſelves in their 
new poſſeſſions, and to ſupply them with the tools and 
other things neceſſary in agriculture, He added, that as 
to the cities and lands, which were under that prince's 
government, the ſenate had no right to paſs any decree in 
regard to them, and that he ſhould leave the diſpoſal of 
them to the people; which extremely offended the ſenate. 
That tribune was killed ſome ſmall time afterwards. _ 
Ariſtonicus (x) however, who reported himſelf of the 


blood royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of Attalus's do- 


minions. He was indeed the ſon of Eumenes by a cour- 
tezan, He eafily engaged the majority of the cities in his 
party, becauſe they had been long accuſtomed. to the go- 
vernment of kings. Some cities, out of their fear of the 


Romans, refuſed at firſt to acknowledge n but _ 


compelled to it by force. 
(i). An. Mon, 3851. Ant. 1 6 C. 133. | 7 
C Plut. in Gracch. Flor. I. 2. c. 20. Juſtin. I. 36. c. 4. 

& 37. c. 1. Vell. Paterc. L 2: e. 4. Strab. I. 14 p. 646, 


Orof. I. 5. e. $820, FEutrop: l. 4. Val. Max. I. 3, 0. 2. | 


( An. Mun, * Ant. J. C. 232. 
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ALEX ANDRE N, Succeſſors. 169 
As his party grew ſtronger every day, the y) Romans 
Tent the conſul Craſſus Mucianus againſt him. It was ob- 
ſerved of this general, that he was ſo perfectly maſter of 
all the dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a manner 
formed five different languages, that he pronounced his de- 
crees according to the particular idiom of thoſe who pleaded 
before him, which made him very agreeable to the Rates of 
Afia Minor. All the neighbouring princes in alliance with 
the Roman people, the kings of : Bithynia, Pontus, Cap- 
padocia, und Paphlagonia, joined him with their troept, 
Notwithſtanding ſuch powerful ſupports, {=) having engaged 
in a battle with diſadvantage, his army, which be cm- 
manged then in quality of proconſul, was defeated, and 
himſelf made priſoner He avoided the ſhame of being put 
into the victor's hands by a voluntary death. His head was 
carried eee who cauied His body we interred at 
Smyrna. 

The conſul 83 aids had — Caaſſes, 2 


revenged his death. Having made all haſte into Aſia, he 


gave Ariftonicus battle, entirely routed his army, beſieged 
bim ſoon after in Stratonice, and at length made him kei 
ſoner. All Phrygia fubmitted to the Romans. 

He ſent Ariſtonicus to (a) Rome, in the fleet which is 
loaded with Attalus's treaſures. Manius Aquilius, who had 
lately been elected conſul, was haſtening to take his place, 
in order to put an end to this war, and deprive him of the 
honour of a triumph. He found Ariſtonicus ſet out; and 
ſometime after Perpenna, - who had begun his journey, 
died of diſcaſe at Pergamus. Aquilius ſoon terminated this 
war, which had continued almoſt four years. Lydia, 


Caria, the Helleſpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that com- 


poſed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a province of 

the Roman empire, under the common name of Aſia. 
The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocæa, which 

had declared againſt the Romans, as well in this lat war, 
Vorl. KI. Q_ as 


( A. M. 3873. Ant. * C. 131. Fr A.M. 3874. 


Ant. J. C. 130. (a) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. 
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as in that againſt Antiochus, ſhould be deftroyed. The inha⸗ 
bitants of Marſeilles, which-was a. colony of Phocæa, movetl 
as much with the danger of their founders, as if the fate at 


their own city had been in queſtion, ſent deputies to Rome, 


to implore the clemency of the ſenate and people in their 
favour. As juſt as their indignation was againſt Phocaa, 


they could not refuſe that favour to the ardent. folicitations 
of a people, whom they had always held in the higheſt 


conſideration, and who rendered themſelves ſtill more wor- 
thy of it by the tender concern and gratitude they expreſſod 


for their forefathers and founders. 


» Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates e 


king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the 
Romans in that war. But after his death they diſpoſſeſſed his 
ſon, the Great Mithridates, of it, and declared it free. 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this 
war, had left ſix children, Rome, to reward in the ſons 


-the ſervices of the father, added Lycaonia and” Cilicia to 


their dominions. They found in queen Laodice not the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, but the cruelty of a ſtep- mother. To 
ſecure all authority to herſelf, the poiſoned five of her chil. 
d-en, and the ſixth would have had the fame fate, if his re- 
lations had not taken him out of the murtherous hands of 
that Mægara, whoſe crimes the people foon ng by a 
violent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to (5) Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph, Ariſtonicus, after having been 
ſhewn there as a fight to the. people, was carried to priſon, 
where he was ſtrangled. Such were the es of king 
Attalus's will, | 

Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterwards to 


| Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Romans of having * 
forge da falſe will of Attalus's, in order to deprive Ariſto- 


nicus, 
(4) A. M, os. Ant. Ariftonicum,quia patrium reg- 
J. C. 126. | num petiverat, hoſtium more 


* Simulato impio. teſta- per triumphum duxere. Apud 


mento, filium ejus ({Eumenis) Salluft. in frag x. 


See 
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nicus, the ſon of Eumenes, of his fathers kingdom, which 


appertained to him of right: But it is a declared enemy 


who charges them with this. It is more ſurprizing that 
Horace in one of his odes ſeems to make the Roman peo- 
ple the ſame reproach, and to inſinuate, that they had at- 
tained the ſucceſſion by fraud: 
{c) Neque Attali 

Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 

Nor bave 1 feiz'd, an heir unknown, 

The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 


However there remains no trace in hiſtory of any ſecret 


intrigue or ſolicitation to that effect on the hide. of the 


Romans. 


I thought it proper to * all the conſequences of this | 


will without interruption. I ſhall now reſume the thread 
of my hiſtory, 
SECT, VII. Antiochus Sidetes befieges Jobn Hyrcanus i in Je- 


ruſalem. That city ſurrenders by capitulation. He makes 


war againſt the Parthians and periſhes in it. Pbraates, 
king of the Parthians defeated in his turn hy the Scythianss 
| Phyſcon commits moſt borrible cruelties in Egypt. A gene- 
ral revolt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his firſt wife, 
1s replaced upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, 


and is ſcon reduced to leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns thi- 
ther, and re- aſcends the throne, By his means Zebina de- 


thrones Demetrius, ⁊ubo is ſoon after killed. The kingdom is 
divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, and Ze- 
 bina, Anticchus Grypus aſcends the throne of Syria. The 
Famous Mithridates begins to reign in Pantus, Phyj= 


.con's death. 


81 O N having been ſlain ſd) by a with two 
of his ſons, John another of them, ſirnamed Hyrcanus, 
was proclaimed: high-prieſt and prince of the Jews in his 
father's ſtead, Here ends the hiſtory of the Maccabees. 
2 Antio- 
c! Hor, Od. 18. I. 2. Cd) A. M. 3869. Ant. J. C. 135, 1 
Maccab. xvi. Joſeph, Antiꝗ 1, 13. c. 16. Diod. Eclog, 1. p. 901. 
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172 The HISTORY of 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made al 0 WY 


to take the advantage which the death of Simon gave him, 


and advanced at the. head of a powerful army to reduce 
Judæa, and unite it to the empire of Syria. Hyrcanus 
was obliged to ſfrut himſelf up in Jeruſelem, where he ſuſ- 


tained à long ſiege with incredible valour. Reduced at | 


length to the laſt extremity for want of proviſions, he cauſes 
propoſals of peace to be made to the king. His condition was 
not known in the camp. Thoſe who were abdut the king's 
perſon, preſſed him to take the advantage of the preſent oc- 
caſion for exterminating the Jewiſh nation. They repre- 


ſented to him, recurring to paſt ages, that they had been 


driven out of Egypt as impious wretches, | hated by the 
gods, and abhorred by men; that they were enemies to all 
the reſt of mankind, as they had no communication with 
any but thoſe of their own ſect, and would neither eat, 
drink, nor have any familiarity with other people; that they 


did not adore the ſame gods; that they had laws, cuſtoms, 


and a religion entirely different from that of all other na- 


tions; that therefore they well deferved to be treated by 


other nations with equal contempt, and to be rendered 
hatred for hatred ; and that all people ought to unite in ex- 
tirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, as well as Joſepus, ſays, 
that it was from the pure effect of the generoſity and cle- 


meney of Antiochus, the Jewiſh nation was not entirely de- 


ſtroyed on this occaſion. 

He was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with Hyrca- 
nus. It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould ſurrender their 
arms ; that the fortifications of Jeruſalem ſhould be demo- 
lifhed ; and that a tribute ſhould be paid to the king for 
Joppa, and for the other cities which the Jews had out 
of Judza: The peace was concluded upon theſe conditions. 


Antiochus alſo. demanded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem 


ſhould be rebuilt, and would have put a garriſon into it; 
but Hyrcanus would not conſent to that, upon account 
of the miſeries the nation had ſuffered from the garriſon 
of the former citadel, and choſe rather to pay the king 

| e | the 


ALEXANDER Succeſſors. 173 
the ſum of {e) five hundred talents, which he demanded as 

an equivalent. The capitulation was executed, and becauſe . 
it could not be immediately ratified, hoſtages were given, 
amongſt whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. - 


Scipio Africanus the younger, going Y to command 
in Spain during the war with Numantia, Antiachus Sidetes 
ſent him rick and magnificent preſents. Some generals 


would have appropriated them to their own uſe. Scipio 
received them in public, fitring upon his tribunal in the view 


of the whole army, and gave orders. that they ſhould be 


delivered to the * queſtor, to be applied in rewarding the 


officers and ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 


ſervice, By ſuch conduct a generous and. noble ſoul is 
known. . 

Demetrius Nicator 129 had been kept many years in 
captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wanted 


nothing except liberty, without which all elſe is miſery. 


He had made ſeveral attempts to obtain it, and to return 
into his own kingdom, but always without ſucceſs. He was 
twice retaken in the midſt of his flight, and puniſhed only 
wich being carried back to the place of kis confinement, 
where he was guarded with more care, but always treated 
wich the ſame magnificence. This was not the effe& of 
mere goodneſs and clemency in the Parthians ; intereſt had 
ſome ſhare in it. They bad views of making themſelves 


maſters of the kingdom of Syria, however remote they 


were, and waited a favourable opportunity, when, under 

colour of going to re-eſtabliſh Demetrius upon the throne, 
they might take poſſeſſion of it for themſelves. 

Q 3 | Antiochus 

(e) Five hundred thouſand crowns, (J) A.M. 3870. 

Ant. J. C. 134. Epit. Liv. I. 57. (g) A. M. 3873. 

Ant. J. C. 131. Juſtin I. 48. e. 9. & 19: 1 % 6. 


Oroſ. I. 5. c. 1. Valer. Max. I. 9. c. i. Athen. I. 5. p- 


210. & l. 10. p. 439. & l. 12. p. 540. Joſeph, Antig. 
23. c. 16. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. 


Te queſtor vas the treaſurer of the army. 
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174 The Hrsrony of 
' Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this deſign or ne, 
thought proper to prevent it, and marched againſt Phraates 


at the head of a forniituble army. The Parthians late 


uſurpation of the richeſt and fineſt provinces of the Eaſt, 
which his anceſtors had always poſſeſſed from the time of 
Alexander, was a ftrong inducement to him for uniting all 


| his forces for their expulſion, His army was upwards of 


fourſcore thoufand men, well armed and diſciplined. But the 
train of luxury had added to it fo great a- multitude of 
fatlers, cooks, paftry-cooks, confectioners, actors, muſiti- 
ans, and infamous women, that they were almoſt four 
times as many as the ſoldiers, and might amount to about 
three hundred thouſand, There may be ſome exaggeration 
in this account, but if two. thirds were deducted, there 
would ftill remain a numerous train of uſeleſs months. The 
Juxury of the camp was in proportion to the number of 
thofe that adminiſtered to it. * Gold and filver glittered uni- 
verſally, even upon the legs of the private ſoldiers. The 
inſtruments and utenſils of the kitchen were filver, as if 
they had been marching to a feaſt, and not to a war. 
Antiochus had great ſucceſs at firſt, He beat Phraates 
in three battles, and retook Babylonia and Media, All the 
provinces of the Eaft, which had formerly appertained to 
the Syrian empire, threw off the Parthian yoke, and ſub- 
mitted to him, except Parthia itfelf, where Phraates found 
himſelf reduced within the narrow bounds of his ancient 
kingdom. Hyrcanus, prinæ of the Jews, accompanied An- 
tiochus in this expedition, and having had kis ſhare in all 
theſe victories, returned home laden with glory, at the end 


of the campaign and the year. 


The reſt of the army paſſed the (5) winter in the Eaſt. 


"The. prodigious number of the eee including the train 


before · 

*Argenti aurique tantum, amore populi ferro dimicant. 
ut etiam gregarii milites cali- Culinarum quoque argentes 
gas auro figerent, proculca- inſtrumenta fuere quaſi ad epu- 
rentque materiam, cujus las non ad bella pergereat. Juſt. 


(9) A, M. 3874. * © 130. 
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before-mentioned, obliged them to ſeparate, and remove ſs 
far from each other, that they could not eafily rejoin and 
form a body, i in caſe of being attacked, The inhabitants, 
whom they inſulted extremely in their quarters, to be re- 
venged upon them, and to get rid-of troubleſome gueſts 
that nothing could ſatisfy, conſpired with the Parthians to 
maſſacre them all in one day in their quarters, without give 
ing them time to aſſemble ; which was accordingly exe- 
cuted. Antiochus, who had kept a body of troops about 
his perſon, marched to aſſiſt the quarters neareſt him, but 
was over-powered by numbers, and periſhed himſelf, © All 
the reſt of the army were either maſſacred in their quarters 
the ſame day, or made priſoners: ſo that out of a great 
multitude, ſcarce any eſcaped to Carry the fad news of this 
ſlaughter into Syria, 

It occaſioned great grief and conſternation tas The 
death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for many excellent 
qualities, was particularly lamented, Plutarch (i relates 
a ſaying of his, very much to his honour. One day having 
loft himſelf a hunting, and being alone, he retired into the 
cottage of ſome poor people, who received him in the beſt 
manner they could without knowing him. At ſupper, hav 
ing himſelf turned the converſation upon the perſon and 


conduct of the king, they ſaid, that he was in every thing 


elſe a good prince, but that bis" too great paſſion for hunting, 
made him neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe too 
much confidence in his courtiers, whoſe actions did not al- 


ways correſpond with the goodneſs of his intentions. An- 


tiochus made no anſwer at that time. The next day, upon 
the arrival of his train at the cottage he was known. He 
repeated to his cfficers what had paſſed the evening before, 
and told them, by way of reproach, Since I hawe taken you 


into my ſervice, I have not heard a truth concerning myſelf tilt 


yefferday. 
Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt releaſed 
Demetrius, and ſent him back into Syria with a body. of 
troops, 


3 (:) Plut; in tb p. 184, | 
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troops „ in hopes that his return would occafion ſuch troubles, 


as would reduce Antiochus te. follow him. But after the 
maſſacre, he detached a party of horſe to retake him. De- 
metrius, who apprehended: a countermand of that nature, 
had marched with ſo much diligence, that he had paſled the 
Euphrates, before that party arrived upon the frontier. In 
this manner he recovered his dominions, and made great 
rejoicings upon that occaſion, whilſt all the reſt of Syria 
were in tears, deploring the loſs af the army, in which few 
families had not ſome relation. 

Phraates cauſed the body of Antiochus to be fought for 
amongſt the dead, and put into a coffin of filver, He ſent 
it into Syria to be honourably interred with his anceſtors, 
and having found one of his daughters amongſt the captives, 
he was truck with her beauty, and married her, 

Antiochus being dead (4), Hyrcanus took the advantage 
of the troubles and diviſions, which happened throughout 
the whole empire of Syria, to extend his dominions, by 
making himſeif maſter of many places in Syria, 3 


and Arabia, which lay commodiouſly for him. He laboured 


alſo at the ſame time to render himſelf abſolute and inde- 
pendent. He ſucceeded ſo well in that endeavour, that from 
thenceforth neither himſelf nor any of his deſcendants de- 
pended in the leaſt upon the kings of Syria, They threw off 
entirely the yoke of ſubjection, and even that of homage, 
Phraates (I), fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and the 
victory he had gained, was for carrying the war into Syria, 


to revenge Antiochus's invaſion of his dominions, But, 


whilſt he was making his preparations for that expedition, 


an unexpected war broke out with the Scythians, who 


found him employment enough at home to remove all 
thoughts of inquieting others abroad. - Finding himſelf yi- 
gorouſly purſued by Antiochus, as we have ſeen, he had 

demanded 


( — Antiq. I. 13. c. 17. Strab. 1. 16. p. 761, 


Joftin. 1. 36. c. 1 (1) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. 
Jaſtin. 1, 97 e.. & 1, 42. c. 1, & 2. 
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demanded aid of that people, When they arrived, the affaif 


was terminated, and having no farther occaſion for them, 
he would not give them the ſums he had engaged to pay 


them. The Scythians immediately turned their arms againſt 
himſelf, to avenge themſelves for the injuſtice he had done 


them. 
It was a great error in this prince to have diſguſted 0 POW = 
erful a nation, by a mean and fordid avarice, and he com- 


mitted a ſecond, no leſs conſiderable, in the war itſelf, To 


ſtrengthen himſelf againſt that nation, he ' fought aid from 
a people to whom he had made himſelf more hateful than 
to the Scythians themſelves ; theſe were the Greek foreign 
troops, who had been in the pay of Antiochus in the laſh 
war againſt him, and had been made priſoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incerporate them into his ewn troops 3 
believing that he ſhauld conſiderably reinforce them by that 
means, But when they faw themſelves with arms in their 
hands, they were reſolved to be revenged for the injuries 


and ill treatment they had ſuffered during their captivity z - 


and as ſoon as the armies engaged, they went over to the 
enemy, and gave ſuch a turn to the battle, whilſt the victory 


was in ſuſpence, that Phraates was defeated with a great 


laughter of his troops. He periſhed himſelf in the purſuit; 


and almoſt his whole army, The Scythians and Greeks con- 
tented themfelves with plundering the — and ers re- 


tired to their ſeveral homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates' s uncle, cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians, He was 
killed ſome days after in a battle with the Thogarians, an- 
other Scythian nation. Mithridates was his ſucceſſor, whe 
for his glorious actions was firnamed the great. 

During all theſe revolutions (m) in the Syrian and Par- 
thian wry Ptolemy Phyſcon did not alter his conduct in 

Egypt. 

(6) A. M. 3874. Ant. J. C. the. Tuſtin. 1. 28. c. 3, 9. 


'L 39. & T. Val. Max. I. 9. c. 2, 7. Oroſ. I. 5 & 10 


Epit. 1. 59, 60. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 374, 376. 


Joſeph. Antiq. I. 13. C. 17. 
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Egypt. I have already obſerved, that on his marriage with) 
bis fiſter Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, he had 
killed the ſon ſhe had by his brother in her arms, on the 
very day of their nuptials. Afterwards, having taken a 
diſguſt for the mother, he fell paſſionately in love with one 
of her daughters by Philometor, called alſo Cleopatra. He 
began by violating her, and then married her, after ne 
away her mother. 

He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by the new inhabitants 
of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither to repeople it, 
and ſupply the places of thoſe his firſt eruelties had obliged ta 
abandon their country. To put them out of a condition to 
do him hurt, he reſolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in the city, in whom its whole force conſiſted 
For that purpoſe, he cauſed them to be inveſted one day by 
bis foreign troops in the place of exerciſe, when the aſſembly | 
there was moſt numerous, and put them all to the ſword. 


The whole people ran in a fury to ſet fire to the palace, 


and to burn him in it; but he had quitted it before they 
arrived there, and made his eſcape into Cyprus, with his 
wife Cleopatra, and his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival 
there, he was informed, that the people of Alexandria had 
put the government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he 
had repudiated. He immediately raiſed troops to make was: 
upon the new queen and her adherents, 

But firſt, apprehending (u) that the Alexandrians would 


make his * king, to whom he had given the government 


ef Cyrenaica, he cauſed him to come to him, and put him 
to death as ſoon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended 
danger, which had no foundation but in his falſely-alarmed 
imagination, That barbarity enraged every body the more 


againſt him. They pulled down and daſhed to pieces all 


Eis ſtatues in Alexandria, He believed, that Cleopatra, 


whom he had repudiated, had induced the people to this 


action, and to be revenged of her, ordered the throat of 


 Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he had by her, 


> of 
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— 


of great beauty and hopes. He afterwards cauſed the body 


to be cut in pieces, and put into a cheft, with the head en- 


tire, that it might be known, and ſent it by one of his 
guards to Alexandria, with orders to wait till the birth day 


of that princeſs, which approached, and was to be cele- 


brated with great magnificence, and then to preſent it to 

her. His orders were obeyed, The cheſt was delivered to 
her in the midft of the rejoicings of the feaſt, which were 
immediately changed into mourning and lamentations. The 


horror cannot be expreſſed, which the view of that ſad ob- 
ject excited againſt the tyrant, whoſe monſtrous barbarity 
| had perpetrated ſo unnatural and tn-heard of a crime. The 


abominable preſent was expoſed to the view of the publick, 

with whom it had the fame effect as with the court, who 
had firſt ſeen that ſad ſpectacle. The people ran to their 
arms, and nothing was thought of, but how to prevent that 
monſter from ever re- aſcending the throne. An army was 
formed, and the command of it given to Marfyas, whom 
the queen had appointed general, and all the neceſſary pre- 


| cautions were taken for the defence of the country. 


Ptolemy Phyſcon having raiſed. an army on his fide, gave 
the command of it to -Hegelochus, and ſent him againft 
the Alexandrians, A battle was fought and gained by He- 
gelochus. He even took Marſyas priſoner, and fent him 
laden with chains to Phyſcon ; it was expected that ſo bloody 
a tyrant would have put him to death in the moſt exquiſite 
torments, but the contrary happened. He gave him his 
pardon, and ſet him at liberty. For finding by experience, 
that his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he began 


to abate in them, and was for doing himſelf honour by his 


lenity, Cleopatra, reduced to great extremities by the loſs of 
her army, which-was almoſt entirely cut to pieces in the pur- 
ſuit, ſent todemand aid of Demetrius king of Svria, who had - 
married her eldeſt daughter by Philometor, and promiſed him 
the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius without 
heſitation accepted that propoſal, marched with all his troops, 
and laid ſiege to Pelufiam, 
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That prince was no leſs hated by the hs * his haugh- 
tineſs, tyranny, and exceſſes, than Phyſcon by the Egyp- 
tians. When they ſaw him at a diſtance, and employed in 
the ſiege of Peluſium, they took up arms. The people of 
Antioch began, and after them thoſe of Apamea; many 
other cities of Syria followed their example, and joined 
with them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt, in or- 
ger to reduce his own ſubjects to obedience. Cleopatra, de- 


| Kitute of the aid ſhe expected from him, embarked with all 
Her treaſures, and took refuge with her daughter mt 


queen of Syria. 


This Cleopatra the 8 had been firſt married to 


Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the life- 
time of her father Philometor. But Demetrius having been 


taken priſoner by the Parthians, and detained amongſt them, 


me had married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After 
the death of Sidetes, the returned to Demetrius her fir 
Husband, who being ſet at liberty by the Parthians, had re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Syria : ſhe kept her court at-Ptolemais 


| when her mother came to her. 


Phyſcon, (o) as ſoon as Cleopatra had abiedoned prong 
andria, returned thither, and re. aſſumed the government. 
For after the defeat of Marſyas, and the flight of Cleopa- 
tra, there was nobody in condition to oppoſe him. After 
having employed ſome time in ſtrengthening himſelf, to 
revenge the invaſion of Demetrius, he ſet up an impoſter 
againſt him, called Alexander Zebina. He was the ſon of a 
broker of Alexandria, He gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that the 
crown of Syria was his right. Phyſcon lent him an army 
to put him into poſſefſion of it. He was no ſooner in Syria, 
than without examining the juſtice of his pretenſions, the 
people came in crowds to join him, out of their hatred to 
Demetrius. They were in no pain about the perſon who 


as to be their king, provided N ues rid of him. 
At 


(e) A. M. 3877. Ant. J. C. 127. 
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At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near Da- 
maſcus in Cœlo- Syria. Demetrius was entirely defeated, and 
fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She, who had 


always at heart his marriage with Rhodoguna amongſt the Par- 


thians, took this occaſion to be revenged, and cauſed the gates 
of the city to be ſhut againſt him. Would not one think, that 


in the age, of which we now treat, there was a kind of diſpute 
and emulation between the princes and princeſſes, who ſhould 


diſtinguiſh themſelves moſt by wickedneſs and the blackeſt 
crimes ? Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was 
killed. After his death Cleopatra reſerved to herſelf part of the 
kingdom: Zebina had all the reft, and to eſtabliſh himſelf 
the better, made a ſtrict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as 
an able ſtateſman, took the advantage of theſe diviſions to 
Rrengthen himſelf, and to obtain for his people, the confir- 
mation of their liberty, and many other conſiderable advan- 
tages which rendered the Jews formidable to their enemies. 
He had ſent the preceding year an (þ) embaſſy to Rome, to 
renew the treaty made with Simon his father. The ſenate receiv- 
ed thoſe ambaſſadors very graciouſly, and granted them all they 
demanded, And becauſe Antiochus Sidetes had made war 
againft the Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and 
his alliance with Simon; that he had taken ſeveral cities; had 
made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and ſome eber 
places of which he had made ceſſion to them; and had made 
them conſent by force to a diſad vantageous peace, by beſieging 
the city of Jeruſalem: upon what the ambaſſadors repreſented 


to the ſenate on theſe heads, they condemned all that had 


been done in ſuch manner againſt the Jews from the treaty 
made with Simon, and reſolved that Gazara, Joppa, and the 
reſt of the places taken from them by the Syrians, or which 
had been made tributary, contrary to the tenour of that treaty, 
ſhould be reſtored to them, and exempted from all homage, tri- 
bute, or other ſubjection. It was alſo concluded, that the Syri- 
ans ſhould make amends for all loſſes theJews had ſuſtained from 
them in contravention of the ſenate's regulations in the treaty 
concluded with Simon; 3 in fine, that the kings of Syria ſhould 
Vor. XI. R re- 
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renounce their pretended right to march their troops upon the 


territories of the Jews, 

At the time we ſpeak of (q), incredible "ALE of eraſ- 
hoppers laid Africa waſte in an unheard of manner. They 
eat up all the fruits of the earth, and afterwards being ear- 
ried by the wind into the ſea, their dead bodies were thrown 
by the waves upon the ſhore, where they rotted, and infected 
the air to ſuch a degree, that they occaſioned a peſtilence, 
which carried off in Lybia, Cyrenaica, and ſome other parts 
of Africa, more than eight hundred thouſand fouls. * 

We have ſaid, that Cleopatra cr) had poſſeſſed herſelf of 
part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of Demetrius 
Nicator her huſband, He left two ſons by that princeſs, the 
eldeſt of which, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of aſcend- 


ing the throne of his father, and accordingly cauſed himſelf 


to be declared king: His ambitious mother was for reign- 
ing alone, and was very much offended at her ſon s intention 
to eſtabliſh himſelf to her prejudice, She had alſo reaſon to 
fear, that he might deſire to avenge his father's death, of 
which it was well known ſhe had been the cauſe. She killed 
him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger into his 
breaſt, He reigned only one year. It is hardly conceivable, 
how a woman, and a mother, could be capable of commit- 


ting ſo horrid and exceſſive a crime: but when ſome unjuſt 


paſſion takes poſſeſſion of the heart, it becomes the ſource of 
every kind of guilt, As gentle as it appears, it is not far from 
arming itſelf with poniards, and from having recourſe to poi- 
ſon; becauſe urgent for the attainment of its ends, it has a na- 


tural tendency to deſtroy every thing which oppoſes that view, 


Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the kingdom 
of Syria. Tlæee of his principal officers revolted againſt 
him, and declared for Cleopatra, They took the city of 


| Laodicea, and reſolved to defend that place againſt him. But 


he found means to reconcile them. They ſubmitted, and he 


* them with moſt uncommon clemency, and greatneſs | 


of 
(7) A.M, 3879. Ant. J. C. 125, Epit. Liv. 60. Oroſ. . 8. 
c. 11. (r) A. M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. Liv. Epit, 
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of ſoul, and without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
prince had in reality an exceeding good heart. He received all 
that approached him in the moſt affable and engaging mo nner, 
ſo that he acquired the love of all men, and even of thoſe who 

abhorred the impoſture by which he had uſurped the crown. 
Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this year; he was 
aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants, His ſon, who ſucceeded him, 
was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who diſputed ſo long the 
empire of Aſia with the Romans, and ſupported a war of almoſt 
thirty years duration againſt them. He was but twelve years of 
age when his father died. I ſhall make his hiſtory a ſeparate article. 


Cleopatra, (5) after having killed her eldeſt ſon, believed 
it for her intereſt to make a titular king, under whoſe name 


ſhe might conceal the authority ſhe intended to retain. en- 
tirely to herſelf, She rightly diſtinguiſhed, that a warlike 
people, accuſtomed to be governed by kings, would always 
regard the throne as vacant, whilſt filled only by a princeſs, and 
that they would not fail to offer it to any prince that ſhould 
ſet up for it. She therefore cauſed her other ſon Antiochus 
to return from Athens, whither ſhe had ſent him for his edu- 


cation, and ordered him to be declared king as ſoon as he ar- 
rived, But that was no more than an empty title. She gave 


him no-ſhare in the affairs of the government; and as that 
prince was very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
he ſuffered her to govern for ſome time with patience enough. 
To diſtinguiſh him from the other princes of the name of An- 
tiochus, he was generally called by the firname of * Gripus, 
taken from his great noſe. Joſephus calls him Philometor ; 
but that prince in his medals took the title of Epiprares. 
Zebina (tf) having well eftablithed himſelf, after the death 
of Demetrius Nicator, in the poſſeſſion of a part of the Sy- 
rian empire, Phyſcon who looked upon him as his creature, 


inſiſted upon his doing him homage for it. Zebina refuſed 


in direct terms to comply with that demand. Phyſcon re- 
ſolved to throw him down as he had ſet him up, and having 


accommodated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he 


| | IM ſent 
() A. M. 388 1. Ant. J. C. 123. (:) A. M. 3882. Ant. J. C. 
az. *Tpurog, in Greek, ſignifies a man with an aquiline noſeg 
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ſent a conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of Grypus, and. 
gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by 
the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him to 
retire to Antioch. The latter formed a deſign of plunder- 
ing the temple of Jupiter, to defray the expences of the war. 
Upon its being diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove 
him out of the city. He wandered ſome time about the coun- 
try from place to place, but was taken at laſt, and put to death. 
After the defeat and death of Zebina (z), Antiochus Gry- 
pus believing himſelf of ſufficient years, reſolved to take the 
goyernment upon himſelf. The ambitious Cleopatra, who 
ſaw her power diminiſhed, and grandeur eclipſed by that 
means, could not ſuffer it. To render herſelf abſolute mi- 
Kreſs of the government of Syria again, ſhe reſolved to rid 
herſelf of Grypus, as ſhe had already done of his brother 
| Seleucus, and to give the crown to anather of her ſons by 
Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, ſhe was 

in hopes of poſſeſſing the royal authority for many years, 
and of taking ſuch meaſures as might eſtabliſh her in it 
during her life. This wicked woman prepared a poiſoned 
draught for that purpoſe, which ſhe preſented to Grypus one 

day as he returned very hot from ſome exerciſe. But that 
prince having been apprized of her defign, deſired her firſt, 
by way of reſpect, to drink the cup herſelf, and upon her 
obſtinate refuſal to do it, having called in ſome witneſſes, be 
gave her to underſtand, that the only means the had to clear 
herſelf of the Tee conceived of her, was to drink the 
liquor ſhe had preſented to him. That unhappy woman, 

who found herſelf without evaſion or reſource, ſwallowed the 
draught. The poiſon had its effect immediately, and delivered 
Syriz from a monſter, who by her unheard- of crimes had been 
ſo long the ſcourge of the ſtate, She had bean the wife of * 
three | 

070 A. M. 3884. At., E126. ©. 

* The three kings of Syria, who had been ber busbands, were 
Alexander Bala, Demetrius Wicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. Her 
Four ſons wvere Antiochus, by Alexander Bala ; Seleucus and An- \ 
tiochus Grypus, by Demetrius; 5 and Antinchus the Cyzicenian, by 
Autiocbus Sidetes. 
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three kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She had oc⸗ 
caſioned the death of two of her huſbands, and as to her 
children, ſhe had murdered one with her own hands, and 
would have deftroyed Grypus by the poiſon he made her drinlt 
herſelf. That prince afterwards applied himſelf with ſucceſs 


to the affairs of the publick, and reigned ſeveral years in 
peace and tranquillity ; till his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum 


occaſioned the troubles we ſhall relate hereafter. 

_ Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt (x), after having reigned 
twenty-nine years from the death of his brother Philometor, 
died at laſt in Alexandria, No reign was ever more tyranni- 
cal, nor abounded more with crimes than his. 


SECT. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds Phyſcon, War be- 
tween Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum for the 
kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf in Judæa. 
His death, Ariſtobulus ſucceeds him, and afſumes the title 
of king. He is ſucceeded by Mexander Jannæus. Clæopa- 
tra drives Lathyrus out of E Out, and places Alexander his 
youngeſt brother on the throne in bis ſtead. War between 
that princeſs and ber ſons, Death of Grypus. Ptolemy 
Apion leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans, Con- 
tinuation of the wars in Syria and Eg ypt. The Syrians 
chooſe Tygranes king. Lathyrus is re-eftabl: ſbed upon the 
throne of Egypt. He dies. Alexander his nephew ſucceeds 
him. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Roman peo- 
ple bis beirs, 


PHyſcon V at his death left three ſons; The firſt, named 

Apion, was a natural ſon, whom he had by a concubine. 
The two others were legitimate, and the children of his 
niece Cleopatra, whom he married after having repudiated 


| 33 her 
(x) A. M. 3887. . 3 . 117. Ni in Grzc, 
Euſeb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. 5 A. M. 3887. 


Ant. J. C. 117. Juſtin. I. 39. c. 4, 5. Appian. in Mithrid. 
ſub finem & in Sy r. p. 132. Strab. I. 17. p. 795. Plin. I. 2. 
c. 67. & l. 6. c. 30. Porphyr. in Græc. Euſeb. Scalig. Jo- 
ſeph. Antiq. xiti, 18. Diod. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 38 3 
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her mother. The eldeſt was called Lathyrus, and the other 


Alexander. He left the kingdom of Qyrenaica by will to 
Apion, and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of 
his two ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to chooſe, Cleopatra, be- 


Heving that Alexander would be the moſt complaiſant, ro 


ſolved to ehooſe him; but the people would not ſuffer the 
eldeſt to loſe his right of birth, and obliged the queen to re- 
cal him from Cyprus, whither ſhe had cauſed bim to be ba · 
niſhed by his father, and to aſſociate him with her on the 
throne. Before ſhe would ſuffer him to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown, ſhe obliged him to repudiate his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopa- 
tra, whom he paſſionately loved, and to take Selena his 
younger ſiſter, for whom he had no inclination, * 
of this kind promiſe no very pacific reign. : 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some au- 
thors give him that of Philometor; but the generality of 


Hiſtorians ciſtinguiſh him by the name of * Lathyrus. How- | 


ever as that is but a kind of ee, nobody dared to 
give it him in his on time. 8 


Antiochus Grypus (z), king of Syria, was making pre- 


parations for invading Judæa, when a civil war broke out to 


employ him, fomented by Antiochus of Cyzicum, his bro- 
ther by the mother's ſide. He was the ſon of Antiochus 
Sidetes, and born whilſt Demetrius was priſoner amongſt the 
Parthians. When Demetrius returned, and repoſſeſſed him- 


ſelf of his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 


his mother, out of regard to bis ſafety, had ſent him to Cy- 
zicum, a city ſituate upon the Propontis in Myſia Minor, 
where he was educated by the care of a faithful eunuch, 
named Craterus, to whom ſhe had entruſted him. From 
thence he was called the Cyzicenian. Grypus, to whom 
he gave umbrage, was for having him poiſoned. His de- 
ſign was diſcovered, and the Cyzicenian was reduced to take 


| 4 up 
(x) A. M. 3890. Ant. J. C. 114. 7 


'* Aabupos fignifies a kind bad ſume very wy ble mark of 
of pea, called in latin cicer,” bis fort upon. bis face, or the 
From which came the firname the name had been incouſiſtent. 
Cicero. Latbyrus muſt baue. 
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up arms in his own defenſe, and to endeavour to make good 
his pretenſions to the crown of Syria. 
Cleopatra, (a) whom Lathyrus had been obliged to repu- | 


"diate, finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, married the Cyzi- 


cenian- She brought him an * army for ber dowry, to 
aſſiſt him againſt his competitor, Their forces by that 


means being very near equal, the two brothers came to a 


battle, in which the Cyzicenian having the misfortune to 
be defeated retired to Antioch. He left his wife for her ſe- 
curity in that place, and went himſelf to raiſe new troops 
for the reinforcement of his army. | 
But Grypus immediately laid ſiege to the city, and took 
it. Triphena his wife was very earneſt with him to put 
Cleopatra his priſoner into her hands. Tho' her ſiſter by 
father and mother, ſhe was ſo exceſſively enraged at her for 
having married their enemy, and given him an army againſt 
them, that ſhe reſolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra 
had taken refuge i in a ſanctuary, which was held inviolable, 
Grypus would not have a complaifance for his wife, which 
he ſaw would be attended with fatal effects from the vio- 
jence of her rage, He alledged to her the ſanctity of the 
aſylum, where her ſiſter had taken refuge; and repreſented, 
that her death would neither be of uſe. to them, nor of 
prejudice to the Cyzicenian. That in all the civil or foreign 
wars, wherein his anceſtors had been engaged, it had never 
been known, after victory, that any cruelty had been ex- 
erciſed againſt the women, eſpecially ſo near relations, That 
Cleopatra was her ſiſter, and his near Þ relation. That 
therefore he e her to ſpeak no more of her to him, 
becauſe 


(a) A. M. 3891. Ant. 
J. C. 113. 

* Me find in the latter editi- 
ens of Fuſtin the following 
5W0rds :; exceritum Grypi ſol- 
licitatum, velut dotalem, ad 
maritum deducit 3 evhich 


Horus that Childers bawing 


Succeeded in cor wpting = of 


Grypus's army, cored # ta 
her busband. Several editions 
read Cypri inflead of Grypi, 
eobich implies, that Cleopatra 
bad an army in Cyprus. 

+ Her father Phyſcon was 
the uncle of Cleopatra, Gry= 
pus 5 moi her 2 
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becauſe he could by no means conſent to her being treated 


with any ſeverities ®. Tryphena, far from giving into his 
reaſons, became more violent by conceiving jealouſy ; and 
imagining, that it was not from*the motive of compaſſion 
but love, that her huſband took the part of that unfortunate 
princeſs in ſuch a manner, ſhe therefore ſent ſoldiers into 


the temple, who could not tear her in atiy other manner 
from the altar, than by cutting off her hands, with which 
ſhe embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thouſand 
curſes againſt the 'parricides who were the authors of her 
death, and imploring the god, in whoſe fight ſo barbarous a 
cruelty was committed, to avenge her upon them. 
However the other Cleopatra, the common mother of 
the two ſiſters, did not-ſeem to be affected at all with either 
the fate of the one, or the crime of the other. Her heart, 
which was ſolely ſuſceptible of ambition, was ſo taken up 


with the deſire of reigning, that ſhe had no other thoughts 


than of the means of ſupporting herſelf in Egypt, and of 
retaining an abſolute authority in her own hands during her 
life. To ſtrengthen herſelf the better, ſhe gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngeſt ſon, in order to 
draw from him the aſſiſtance ſhe might have occaſion for, 
in caſe Lathyrus ſhould ever diſpute the authority ſhe was 
determined to keep. 

The death of Cleopatra in Syria aid not long remain un- 
puniſhed (b). The Cyzicenian returned at the head of a new 


army to give his brother battle a ſecond time, defeated him, 


and took Tryphena, upon whom he inflicted the torments 
her cruelty to her ſiſter had well deſerved. 

Grypus was obliged to abanden Syria to the victor. He 
retired to Aſpendus in Pamphylia, which occaſioned his be- 


ing ſometimes called in hiſtory the Aſpendian {c), but re- 


turned a year after into Syria, and repoſſeſſed himſelf of it. 

| | The 

* Sed quanto Grypus ab- non miſericordiæ hc verba, 

nuit, tanto furor muliebri ſed amoris eſſe, Juſtin. 

pertinacia accenditur, rata | , 

% A. M. 3892. Ant. J. C. 112, (c) A. Mi 
3893. Ant.. C. 111. | 
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them. The Cyzicenian had Cœlo-Syria and Phenicia, an 

took up his reſidence at Damaſcus, Grypus had all the reſt, 

and kept his court at Antioch, Both gave alike into x- 
ury, and many other exceſſes. 

"Whils the two brothers (d) were exhauſting their forceg 
againſt one another, or indolently dozed after the peace in 
luxurious ſloth and eaſe, John Hyrcanus augmented his 

wealth and power; and ſeeing that he had nothing to fear 
From them, he undertogk to reduce the city of Samaria, 
He ſent Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, two of his ſons, to form 


the fiege of that place. The ſamaritans demanded aid of 


the Cyzicenian, king of Damaſcus, who marched thither 
at the head of an army» The two brothers quitted their 
lines, and a battle enſued, wherein Antiochus was defeated, 
and purſued as far as Scythopalis, eſcaping with great Ji. 
culty. 

The two brothers after this victory e returned to the 


ſiege, and preſſed the eity ſo vigorouſly, that it was obliged 


a ſecond. time to ſend to the Cyzicenian, to ſolicit him to 
come again to its aid. But he had not troops enough to un- 
dertake the raiſing of the fiege ; and Lathyrus, king of 
Egypt, was treated with upon the ſame head, who granted 
ſix thouſand men, contrary to the opinion o of C 

mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were hep 
favourites, both miniſters ang generals, the ſons of Onias, 
who built the temple. of Egypt, thoſe two miniſters, who 
entirely governed her, influenced her in favour of their na» 
tion; and out of regard for. them ſhe would not do any 
thing to the prejudice of the Jews, She was almoſt reſolyed 
to depoſe Lathyrus for having engaged in this wap without 
her conſent, and even againſt her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cyzice- 
nian joined them with his. He was afraid to attack the 
army that formed the fiege, and contented himſelf, with 
flying parties and excurbionts to ravage the country by way of 


diverfion, 


(a) A. M. 3894. Ant. J. C. 110. Joſeph. Antiq. xill, 
17, 19, Ce) A. M. 3895. r C. 09. 
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diverſion, and to reduce the enemy to raiſe the kege, in 
order to defend themſelves at home, But ſeeing, that the 


Jewiſh army did not move, and that his own was much 
diminiſhed by the defeat of ſome parties, deſertion, and 
other accidents ; he thought it improper to expoſe his per- 
ſon by continuing in the field with an army ſo much weak- 
ened, and retired to Tripoli, He left the command of his 
troops to two of his beſt generals, Callimander and Epi- 
crates, The firſt was killed in a raſſi enterprize, in which 
his whole party periſhed with him. Epicrates, ſeeing no 


hopes of ſucceſs, had no farther thoughts but of ſerving 


his private intereſt in the beſt manner he could in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs, He treated ſecretly with Hyrcanus, 


and for a ſum of money put Scythopolis into his hands, 
with all the other places which the Syrians poſſeſſed in the 
country, without regard to his duty, honour, and reputa- 


tion; and all for a ſum perhaps inconfiderable enough. 

Samaria, deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was ob- 
liged, after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to ſurrender 
at laſt to Hyrcanus, who immediately ordered it to be de- 
moliſhed. The walls of the city, and the houſes of the 
inhabitants, were entirely razed and laid level with the 
ground; and to prevent its being rebuilt, he cauſed large and 


deep ditches to be cut thro' the new plain where the city 


had ſtood, into which water was turned, It was not re- 
eſtabliſhed till the time of Herod who gave the new city he 
cauſed to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaſtos in honour 
of Auguſtus, 

Hyrcanus (f) ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of all Ju- 
dza, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon the fron- 
tiers, and became thereby one of the moſt conſiderable 
princes of his times. None of his neighbours dared to at- 
tack him any more, and he paſſed the reſt of his days in 
perfect tranquility with regard to foreign affairs. 


But towards (g) the cloſe of his life he did not find the 
: fame repoſe at home, The Phariſees, a violent and rebel - 


lious 


2 Tesa cos, in Greek fignifies Auguſtus, 
(8/ A, M. 3899. Ant. J. C. 108. 
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lious ſet, gave him abundance of difficulties. . By an afe 
feed profeſſion of an attachment to the law, and a ſeve- 
rity of manners, they had acquired a reputation which 
gave them great ſway amongſt the people. Hyrcanus had 
endeavoured by all forts of favours to engage them in his 
intereſts, Beſides having been educated amongſt them, 
and having always profeſſed their ſect, he had protected 
and ſerved them upon all occafions ; and to make them 
more firmly his adherents not long before he had invited 
the heads of them to a magnificent entertainment, in which 
he made a ſpeech to them, highly capable of affecting ra. 
tional minds. He repreſented, That it had always been his 


intention, as they, well knew, to be juſt in his actions to- 
' wards men, and to do all things in regard to God, that 


might be agreeable to him, according to the doctrine 
taught by the Phariſees : That he conjured them there- 
fore, if they ſaw that he departed in any thing from the 
great end he propoſed to himſelf in thoſe two rules, that 
they would give him their inſtructions, in order to his 
amending and correcting his errors. Such a diſpoſition is 
highly laudable in princes, and in all men; but it ought to 
be attended with prudence and eg | 

The whole aſſembly applauded. this diſcourſe, and highly 
praiſed him for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a 
turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, and ſpoke to this 
effect. “Since you deſire, that the truth ſhould be told 
you with freedom, if you would prove yourſelf juſt, re- 
* nounce the high-prieſthood, and content yourſelf with the 
civil government.“ Hyrcanus was ſurprized, and aſked 
him what reaſons he had to give him ſuch counſel. Ele- 


_ azar replied, that it was known from the teſtimony of an- 


cient perſons worthy of belief, that his mother was a cap- 
tive, and that as the ſon of a ſtranger, he was incapable by 
the law of holding that office. If the fact had been true, 


Eleazar (hb) would have had reaſon ; for the law was ex- 
preſs in that point: but it was a falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere 


calumny 3 and all that were preſent extremely blamed him 
RD WW 
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for advancitig it, and expreſſed great indignation upon that 


2 account. 


This adventure However occafioned TIP? katie. Hyr- 
canus was highly incenſed at fo inſolent an attempt to de- 
fame his mother, and call in queſtion the purity of his birth, 
and in conſequence his right to the high-ptiefthood. Vz 
than, his intimate friend, and à zealous Sadducee, took the 
advantage of this opportunity to incenſe him againſt the whole 
party, and to bring Him over to that of the Sadducees. 


Two powerful ſeas in Judza, but directly oppoſite to 


each other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely divided the 
fate ; that of the Phariſees, and that of the Saddueces, 
The firſt piqued themſelves upon an exact obſervance of the 
law; to which they added à great number of traditions 
. they pretended to have received from their anceſtots, 
and to which they much more ſtrictly adhered, than to the 
law itſelf, tho” often contrary to each other. They acknow- 
ledged the immortality of the ſoul, and in conſequence ano- 
ther life after this. They affected an outſide of virtue, 
regularity, and auſterity, which acquired them great conſi- 
deration with the people. But under that impoſitious ap- 
pearance, they concealed the greateſt vices : ſordid avarice 
inſupportable pride; an infatiable thirſt of honours and 


diſtinctions ; a violent defire of ruling alone; an envy, that 


roſe almoſt to fury, againſt all merit but hike own; an ir- 
reconcileable hatred for all who preſumed to centtüdid 
them; a ſpirit of revenge capable of the moſt horrid exceſ- 


les ; id what was till their more diſtinguiſhing charaReriftic, 


and out-did all the reſt, a black hypocriſy, which always 
wore the maſk of 3 The Sadducees rejected the Pha- 
riſaĩcal traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body, and admitted 
no felicity, but that to be enjoyed in this life. The rich 
people, nobility, and moſt of thoſe who compoſed the San- 
hedrim, that is to ſay, the great council of the Jews, in 
which the affairs of ſtate and religion were determined, were 
of the latter lect, 
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Jonathan therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into his par- 
D, inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed was not the 
mere ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick concerted by the 
whole cabal of which Eleazar had only been the tool; and 
that to convince him of the truth, he had only to conſult 
them upon the puniſhment which the calumniator deſerved 3 


that he would find, if he thought fit to make the experi- 


ment, by their conduct in favour of the criminal, that 
they were all of them his accomplices. Hyrcanus followed 


his advice, and conſulted the principal of the Phariſees upon 


the puniſhment due to him, who had fo grofsly defamed the 
prince and higheprieft of his people, expecting that they 


would undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their anſwer 


was, that calumny was not a capital crime; and that all 


the puniſhment he deſerved, was to be ſcourged, and imprif=- 


oned. So much lenity in ſo heinous a cafe made Hyrcanus 
believe all that Jonathan had inſinuated; and he became the 
mortal enemy of the whole ſect of the Phariſees. He pro- 
hibited by decree the obſervation of the rules. founded upon 
their pretended tradition; inflicted penalties upon ſuch as 
diſobeyed that ordinance z and abandoned their party entirely, 


to throw himſelf into that of the Sadducees their enemies. 


Hyrcanus (1) did not long ſurvive this ſtorm : he died 
the year following, after having been high-prieſt and prince 
of the Jews twenty-nine years. 

Not to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I ſhall re- 
ſerve the greateſt part of what regards the ſucceſſors of 
Hyrcanus for the article in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory 
of the Jews ſeparately. 

We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (Y had ſent an ar- 
my into Paleſtine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice of 
his mother, and notwithſtanding her oppoſition. She car- 
ried her reſentment ſo high upon this attempt, and ſome 
others of a like nature, againſt her authority, that ſhe took 
his wife Selena from him, by whom he had two ſons (0, 


and obliged him to quit Egypt. Her method to do this, 


Vor. XI. 8 | was 
(i A.M. 3897. Ant. J. C. 107. (i) Juſtin, I. 38. c. 4. 
(1) Thyſe two ſons died before bim. 
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was to have ſome of his favourite eunuchs wounded, ant | 


produced in an aſſembly of the people at Alexandria. She 
cauſed it to be reported, that he had ufed them fo barba- 


rouſly. for having endeavoured to defend her againſt his vio- 


Jence, and inflamed the people fo much by this black fiction, 
which convinced them that he deſired to kill her, that 
they immediately roſe univerſally againſt Lathyrus and would 
have torn him in pieces, if he had not eſcaped from the 


port in a ſhip, which ſet fail as ſeon as he got on board. 


Cleopatra ſent ſoon after for Alexander her youngeſt ſon, to 
whom ſhe: had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and made him 
king of Egypt in his brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged to 
content himſelf with the kingdom of en which _ 
other quitted, _ 

Alexander, (m) king of the Jews, afier having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, marched 


againſt the people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them 


to ſhut themſelves up within their walls, where he beſieged 


them. They ſent to demand aid of Lathyrus, who went 


thither in perſon. But the beſieged changing their ſenti- 


ments, from the apprehenſion of having him for their maſ- 
ter, Latbyrus diſſembled his reſentment for the preſent. He 


was upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, 
when he was apprized that the latter was negotiating ſecretly 
with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all her for- 
ces, in order to drive him out of Paleſtine; Lathyrus be- 
came his declared — and reſolved to do him all the hurt 
he could. 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He divided 


his army into two bodies, and detached one of them, under 


the command of one of his generals, to form the ſiege of 
Ptolemais, with which place he had reaſon to be diſſatis- 
fied ; and with the other marched in perſon againſt Alexan- 


der. The inhabitants of Gaza had ſupplied Lathyrus with 


a confiderable number of troops. A bloody battle was fought 
between them upon the banks of the Jordan, Alexander 
loſt 


(mA. Iva. 2899. Ant. J. C. 105. Joſeph. Antiq. xi, 20, * 
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Loſt thirty thouſand men, withont including the win 
taken by Lathyrus after the victory. 


A moſt cruel and horrid action is related of Lathyrus upon | 


this occaſion. The fame evening he gained this battle, in 
going to take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, 
he found them full of women and children, and caufed them 
all to be put to the ſword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces 
and put into cauldrons in order to their being dreſſed, as if 
he intended to make his army ſup upon them. His deſign 
was to have it believed, that his troops ate human fleſh, to 
fpread the greater terror throughout the country. Could one 
Þelieve ſuch a barbarity poſſible, or that any man ſhould 
ever conceive fo wild a thought? Joſephus reports this fact 
upon the authority of Strabo, and another author, 
Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having any 
enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſte all the flat 


country. Without the fuccaurs brought by Cleopatra the 


following year, Alexander had been undone, For after ſs 
conſiderable a loſs it was impoſſible for him to retrieve his 
affairs, and make head againſt his enemy. 

That (=) princeſs faw plainly, that if ban made 
himſelf maſter of Judæa and Phanicia, he would be in a 
condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; and that it 
was neceſſary to put a ſtop to his progreſs. For that pur. 


_ poſe ſhe raiſed an army, and gave the command of it to 


Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews,, of whom we have 
fpoken before, She fitted out a fleet at the ſame time to 
tranſport her troops; and embarking with them herſelf, 
landed in Phænicia (0), She carried with her a great fum of 
money, and her richeſt Jewels. For their ſecurity, in caſe 
of accident, ſhe choſe the iſle of Cos for their repoſitory, 
and ſent thither at the ſame time her grandſon Alexander, 
the ſon of him who reigned jointly with her. When Mi- 
thridates made himſelf maſter of that iſland, and of the 
treaſures laid up there, he took that young prince into his 
care, and ue him an education ſuitable to his birth. 
8 3 Alex- 
(n) A. M. 3901. Ant. J. C. 13. (o) Appian. in 
icht. yy 186. Et de bel. civil. p. 414. 
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Alexander A by ſtealth from An, Ds the 
after, and took refuge with Sylla, who received him well, 
took him into his proteCtion, carried him to Rome, and at 
length ſet him upon the throne of Egypt, as we ſhall ſee in 
the ſequel. 

Tbe arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus e ref 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, which he had continued till then. 
He retired into Cœlo- Syria. She detached Chelcias with 
part of her army to purſue him, and with the other, com- 
manded by Ananias, formed the fiege of Ptolemais herſelf, 
Chelcias who commanded the firſt detachment, having been 
killed in the expedition, his death put a ftop to every thing, 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the diſorder occaſioned by 
that loſs, threw himſelf with all his forces into Egypt, in 
hopes of, finding it without defenſe, in the abſence of his 
mother, who had carried her beſt troops into Phœnicia. He 
was miſtaken. The troops {p) Cleopatra had left there, 
made head till the arrival of thoſe ſhe detached to reinforce 
them from Phcanicia, upon receiving advice of his deſign, 
He was reduced to return into Taletiar, and took up his 
winter quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra however 9 the ſiege of Ptolemais with ſs 
much vigeur, that ſhe at laſt took it. As ſoon as ſhe en- 
tered it, Alexander made her a viſit, and brought rich 
preſents with him to recommend him to her favour. But 
what conduced moſt to his ſucceſs, was her hatred for her 
fon Lathyrus; which was alone ſufficient to aſſure him of a 
| good reception. 

Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, that 
Me had now a fair opportunity of making herſelf miſtreſs of 
Judza, and all Alexander's dominions, by ſeia ing his per- 
ſon: they even preſſed her to take the advantage of it, which 
ſhe would have done, had it not been for Ananias. But he 
repreſented to her, how baſe and infamous it would be to 
treat an ally in that manner engaged with her in the ſame 
cauſe ; that it would be acting contrary to honour and faith, 
which are the foundations of ſociety ; that ſuch a conduct 
| 5 © would 
t A. M. 3902. Ant. J. C. 102+ | 
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ud be highly prejudicial to her intereſts, and would draw 
upon her the abhorrence of all the Jews diſperſed through- 
outthe world. In fine, he ſo effectually uſed his reaſons and 
credit, which he employed to the utmoſt for the preſervation 
of his countryman and relation, that ſhe came into his opi- 
nion, and renewed her alliance with Alexander. Of what 
value to princes is a wiſe minifter, who has courage enough 
to oppole their unjuſt undertakings with vigour ! Alexander 
returned to Jeruſalem, where he at length ſet another good 
army on foot, with which he paſſed the Jordan, and formed 
the ſiege of Gadara, 

— Ptolemy Lathyrus (20, after having wintered at Giza, 
perceiving that his efforts would be ineffectual againſt Pa- 
leſtine, whilſt his mother ſupported it, abandoned that de- 
ſign, and returned into Cyprus. She on her ſide retired alſo 
into Egypt, and the country was delivered from them both. 

Being (r) informed upon her return into Alexandria, that 
Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damaſcus with Antio- 
chus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid he expected from 
him, he was preparing to make a new attempt for the re- 


ſion, gave her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had taken from 
Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus, and ſent him at the 
fame time a conſiderable number of troops, and great 
ſums of money, to put him into a condition to attack his 
brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair ſucceeded 
23 ſhe had intended. The war was renewed between the tuo 
brothers, and the Cyzicenian had ſo much employment upon 
his hands at home, that he was in no condition to aſſiſt La- 
thyrus, who was thereby obliged to abandon his deſign. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, wom ſhe had 
placed upon the throne in conjunction with herſelf, ſhocked 
by the barbarous cruelty with which ſhe purſued his brother 
Lathyrus, eſpecially in depriving him of his wife to give her 
to his enemy, and obſerving beſides, that the greateſt crimes 
coſt her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition was 
concerned; that prince did not believe himſelf ſafe near her, 
S 3 and 
(2) A. M. 3903. Ant. J. C. 101 (r) Iain. l, 39: © c. 4. 
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and choſe to abandon the throne and retire ; preferring a quiet 
life without fear in baniſhment, to reigning with ſo wicked 
and cruel a mother, with whom he was perpetually in dan- 
ger. It was not without abundant ſolicitation he was pre- 
vailed upon to return ; for the people could not reſolve that 
Me ſhould reign alone, tho* they well knew that the gave her 
fon only the name of king ; that from the death of Phyſcon 
ſhe had always engroſſed the royal authority to herſelf 5 and 
that the real cauſe of Lathyrus's diſgrace, which had coſt hira 
his crown and wife, was his having preſumed to act in one in- 
ſtance without her. | 

The death of Antiochus Grypus (s) happened this year. 
He was aſſaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his own vaſlals, 
after having reigned twenty ſeven years. He left five ſons; 
Seleucus the eldeſt ſucceeded him; The four others were 
Antiochus and Philip, twins; Demetrius Euchares, and 
Antiochus Dionyſus. They were all kings in their turns, 
or at leaſt pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion (t), fon of Phyſcon king of Exypt, to 
whom his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, dy- 
ing without iſſue, left his kingdom to the Romans by will, 
who inſtead of taking advantage of that legacy, gave che 


cities their liberty, which ſoon filled the whole country with 


tyrants ; becauſe the moſt powerful perſons of each of thoſe 
ſmall ſtates were for making themſelves fovereigns of them. 
Lucullus, in paſſing that way againſt Mithridates, remedied 
thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure; but there was no other 
means of re-eftabliſhing peace and good order, than by re- 
ducing the country into a province of the Roman empire, as 
was afterwards done. | 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeized Antioch (Cu), after the 
death of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours” to diſpoſſets 
Grypus's children of the reſt of the kingdom. But Seleucur, 
who was in poſſeſſion of many other good cities, maintained 
himſelf againſt him, and found means to ſupport his right. 
Tigranes 
(s) A.M. 3907. Ant. J. C. 97. {t) A. M. 3908. 
Ant. J. C. 96. Epit, Liv. 1. 70. Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
Juſtin. 1, 39. c. 5. (u Porphyr. i in Cræc. Scal. 
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Tigranes, ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia {x}, who had 
been kept an hoftage by the Parthians during the life of his 
father, was releaſed at his death, and ſet upon the throne, 
on condition that he ſhould reſign certain places to the Par- 
thians. This happened twenty five years before he eſpouſed 


the part of Mithridates king of the Romans. I ſhall have 


occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of this Tigrages, and of the king- 
dom of Armenia, | 


The Cyzicenian (y), who ſaw that Seleucus firengthenet | 


himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Antioch to give him 
battle; but being defeated, he was made priſoner, and put 
to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and ſaw himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole empire of Syria ; but could not keep it 
long. Antiochus Euſebes, fon of the Cyricenian, who made 
his eſcape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, went to 
Aradus *, where he caufed himſelf to be crowned king. 
From thence he marched with a conſiderable army againſt 


Seleucus, obtained a great victory (=) over him, and obliged 


him to ſhut himſelf up in Mopſueſtia, a city of Cilicia, and 


to abandon all the reſt to the mercy of the victor. In this 


retirement he oppreſſed the inhabitants ſo much by the im- 
polition of groſs ſubſidies upon them, that at length they 
mutinied, inveſted the houſe where he reſided, and ſet it on 
fire. Himſelf, and all who were in it, periſhed in the flames. 

Antiochus and Philip, the twin (a) ſons of Grypus, to 
revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the 
head of all the troops they could raiſe againſt Mopſueſtia. 
They took and demoliſhed the city, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, But on their return, Euſebes charged 
them near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was 
drowned in endeavouring to ſwim his horſe over that river. 


Philip made a fine x retreat with a conſiderable body of men, 


which 
(x) A. M. 3909. Ant. J. C. 95. Juſtin. I. 38. c. 3. 
Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Strab, I. 11. p. 532. g 
( A. M. 39 10. Ant. J. C. 94. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 13. 
c. 25. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. 
{z) A. M. 3911, Ant. J. C. g. (a) A. M. 3912. 
Ant. J. C. 92. * An iſſund and dry of Phenicia, 
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which ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a number, as enabled bim t to 
keep the field, and diſpute the empire with Euſebes. 25 
The latter, to ſtrengthen himſelf upon the throne, had 


married Selena the widow of Grypus. That politick prin- 
ceſs, upon her huſband's death, had found means to ſecure 


part of the empire in her own poſſeſſion, and had provided 
herſelf with good troops. Euſebes married her therefore for 
the augmentation of his forces. Lathyrus, from whom ſhe 
had been taken, to avenge himſelf for that injury, ſent to 
Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, the fourth ſon of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king at 
Damaſcus. Euſebes and Philip were too much employed 


againſt each other to prevent that blow. For though Euſebes 


| had well retrieved his affairs, and augmented his power by 
his marriage, Philip however ſtill ſupported himſelf, and at 


laſt ſo totally defeated Euſebes in a great battle, that he was 


reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongſt 
the Parthians, whoſe king at that time was Mithridates II. 
ſirnamed the Great. The empire of Syria by this means 
became divided between Philip and Demetrius. 

Two. years after Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, re- 
turned into Syria, repoſſeſſed himſelf of part of what he had 
before, and involved Philip in new difficulties, Another 
.. Competitor fell alſo upon his hands almoſt at the fame time. 
This was Antiochus Dionyſius, his brother, the fifth ſon of 
Grypus. He ſeized the city of Damaſcus, made himſelf king 
of Cœlo-Syria, and ſupported himſelf in it for three years. 
Affairs (5) were neither more quiet, nor crimes and per- 
fidy more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopatra not be- 
ing able to ſuffer a companion in the ſupreme authority, nor 
to admit her ſon Alexander to ſhare the honour of the throne 
with her, reſolved to rid herſelf of him, in order to reign 
alone for the future. That prince, who was apprized of her 
deſign, prevented her, and put her to death. She was a 
monſter of a woman, who had ſpared neither mother, ſons, 
nor nn, and had ſacriſiced every thing to the ambi- 

tious 

(6) A. M. 3915, Ant. J. C. 89. Juſtin, 1, 39. 0. 4 
Pauſan, in Attic, p. 15. Athen. I. 12. p. 559. 
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tious deſire of reigning. She was puniſhed in this manner 
for her crimes, but by a crime equal to her own. 
I do not doubt, but the reader, as well as myſelf, is ffruck 
with horror at the fight of ſo dreadful a ſcene as our hiſtory 


has for ſome time exhibited. It furniſhes us no where with 


ſuch frequent and ſudden revolutions, nor with examples of 
ſo many kings dethroned, betrayed, and murdered by their 
neareſt relations, their brothers, ſons, mothers, wives, 
friends, and confidents; who all in cold blood, with preme- 
ditated deſign, reflection, and concerted policy, employ the 
moſt odious and moſt inhuman means to thoſe effects. Ne- 
ver was the anger of heaven more diſtinguiſhed, or more 


dreadful than upon theſe princes and people. We ſee here a 


fad complication of the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, 
 perfidy, impoſture of heirs,” divorces, poiſoning, inceſt. 
Princes on a ſudden become monſters, difputing treachery and 
wickedneſs with each other, attaining crowns with rapidity 
and diſappearing as ſoon ; reigning only to ſatiate their paſ- 
fions, and to render their people unhappy, Such a ſituation 
of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the ſtate are in confu- 
ſion, all laws deſpiſed, juſtice aboliſhed, all crimes ſecure of 
impunity, denotes approaching "ow and ſeems to call for it 
in the loudeſt manner, 

As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria; that Alexis 
had cauſed his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime 
made the parricide fo odious to his ſubjects, that they could 

not endure him any longer. They expelled him, and called 
in Lathyrus, whom they replaced upon the throne, in which 
he ſupported himſelf to his death. Alexander having got 
ſome ſhips together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the 
year following, but without ſucceſs, He periſhed ſoon after 
in a new expedition which he undertook, 

The Syrians (c), weary of the continual wars made in 
their country by the princes of the houſe of Seleucus for the 
ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer any longer the rava- 
ges, murders, and other calamit ies, to which they were 

per- 

(c) A. M. 3921. Ant. j. C. 83. juſtin- 1 40. c. 1, & 2. 
Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Joſeph, Antiq. I. 13. c. 24. 
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* expaſed, reſolved at laſt to exclude-thom all, and 
to ſubmit to a foreign prince, who might deliver them from 
the many evils thoſe diviſions occaſioned, and reſtore the 


tranquillity of their country. Some had i of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 


But the former was actually engaged in a war with the Ro- 
mans, and the other had always been the enemy of Syria. 
They therefore determined upon electing Tigranes king of 
Armenia, and ſent ambaſſadors to acquaint him with their 
reſolution, and the choice they had made of him. He agreed 
to it, came to Syria, and took poſſeſſion of the crown, which 


He wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom fourteen 


years together by a viceroy, named Megadates, whom he did 


not recal from that office, till he had occaſion for him ai | 


the Romans. 


Euſebes, being driven out of his dominions by his ſubjects 
and Tigranes, , took refuge i in Cilicia, where be paſſed the reſt. 
of his days in concealment and obſcurity. As to Philip, it 


was not known what became of him. It is probable that he 


Was killed in ſome action againſt Tigranes. Selena, the wife 


of Euſebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Pheœnicia and 
Cœlo-Syria, and (d) reigned there many years after, which 
enabled har to give her two ſons an education worthy of their 
birth. The eldeſt was called Antiochus Aſiaticus, and the 


| youngeſt Seleucus Cybioſactes. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


of them in the ſequel, | 

Sometime {e) after Ptolemy 1 had been ka 
upon the throne of Egypt, a conſiderable rebellion broke out 
in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and de- 
feated in a great battle, ſhut themſelves up in the city of 
Thebes, where they defended themſelves with incredible ob- 


ſtinacy. It was at length taken after a ſiege of three years. 
Lathyrus uſed it with ſo much rigour, that from being the 


greateſt and richeſt city till then in Egypt, it was almoſt re- 
duced to . 


Lathyrus 


(4d) Cic. in Ver, n. 61. Appian. in Syr. p. 133. Gerad. 


L 15. P. 396, (e) Pauſan. in ASE: Þ. 15. 
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& Lathyrus us did not long furvive the (/) ruin of Thebes, To A . 
compute from the death of his father, he had reigned thirty- M0 
— a4 on 9 . : © "Is * Wal 
* fix years; eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen [i S 
2 in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in Egypt after his mother's death. 1 
Cleopatra, his daughter, ſucceeded him, who was his only 9 


: legitimate iſſue. Her proper name was Berenice; but by 
f the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of that houſe, all the ſons were called 
r Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleopatra. . 

1 Sylla (g), at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, ſent 
21 
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Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of Egypt, after 
the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the neareſt heir male of 
the defunct. He was the ſon of that Alexander who had put 
| his mother to death; - But the people of Alexandria had al- 
ready ſet Cleopatra upon the throne, and ſhe had been fix 
4 months in poſſeſſion of it when Alexander arrived. To ac- 
J commodate the difference, and not to draw Sylla the maſter 3 
t of Rome, and in conſequence diſpencer of law to the uni- M 
verſe, upon their hands, it was agreed that Cleopatra and he 
mould marry, and reign jointly. But Alexander, who either 
did not approve her for a wife, or would have no aſſociate in 
the throne, cauſed her to be put to death nineteen days after 
their marriage; and reigned. alone fifteen years. Murthet 
and parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in thoſe 
times, and might- be ſaid to have grown into faſhion among 
| princes and princeſſes, 
5 Sometime ( after, Nicomedes king of Bithynia died, 
- having firſt made the Roman people his heirs, His country 
by that means became a province of the Roman empire, as 
Cyrenaica alſo did the ſame year. The Romans, inſtead of 
appropriating the latter to themſelves, had granted it liberty. 
Twenty years had paſſed ſince, during which term, ſedition 
and tyranny had occafioned infinite calamities. It is ſaid, 
that the Jan who had been long ſettled there, and com- 
poſed 
(FJ) A. M. 3923. Ant. J. C. 87. (g) Appian. de 
dell. civ. p. 414. Perphyr. in Græc. Scal. p. 60, 
(% A. M. 3928. Ant. J. C. 76. Appian- in Mithridat. 
P. 218. de bell. civil. I. 1. p. 420. Epi, Liv. I. 70, & 93» 
Flut. in Lucul, p. 492. 
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204. The HISTORY of 
poſed a great part of the nation, contributed very much to 
thoſe diſorders. The Romans to put a ſtop to them, were 
obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed to 
them by the laſt king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman 
province. | ES. 5 | | 


SxcrT, VII. Selena, fiſher of Lathyrus, conceives hopes) of 
the crown of Egypt: She ſends tavo of her ſons to Rome for that 
purpoſe, The eldeſt, called Antiochus, on his return goes to 
Sicily, Verres, prætor of that iſland, takes from bim 4 
golden ſconce, defigned for the capitol, Antiochus, firnamed 
Afiaticus, after having reigned four years over part of Syria, 
is diſ paſſeſſed of bis dominions by Pompey, *vhbo reduces Syria 
into a province of the Roman empire. Troubles in Judæ a 
and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel Alexander their king, 
and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in bis flead, Alexan- 
der at his death makes the Roman people Bis beirn. In conſe. 
quence ſome years after, they order Ptolemy king of Cyprus, 
brother of Auletes, to be depoſed, confiſcate bis fortunes, 


and ſeize that iſland, The celebrated Cato is charged with 


this commiſſion. „„ | a 


Fd 


8 OME (/) * troubles which happened in Egypt, occa- 
ſioned by the diſguſt taken againſt Alexander, made Se- 
Jena the fiſter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pretending 


to the crown, She ſent her two ſons, Antiochus Aſiaticus 


and Seleucus, whom ſhe had by Antiochus Euſebes, to Rome, 


to ſolicit the ſenate in behalf, The important affairs 


(5) A.M. 3931. Ant. J. C. 73. Cie. 6. in Ver: Orat. 


n. 61, 67. | 
* Reges Syriæ, reges An- 
tiochi filios pueros, ſcitis Ro- 


mz nuper fuiſſe: qui venerant 


non propter Syriæ regnum, 
nam id fine controverſia ob- 
tinebant, ut a patre & a ma- 


zoribus acceperant; ſed reg- 


num /Egypti ad ſe & Selenam 


which 


matrem ſuam pertinere arbi- 


trabantur. Hi, poſtquam 


temporibus populi Romani ex- 
cluſi, per ſenatum agere que 
voluerant non potuerunt, in 
Syriam in regnum patrium 


proßecti ſunt, 


ad as Wk. ww. tab tned a 


from obtaining what they demanded, 
two years in Rome, and ineffectual ſolicitations, they ſet out 
| upon their return into their own kingdom. 
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which employed Rome, at that time engaged in a war with 
Mithridates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from whick 


ſhe had always oppoſed the kings who were for joining the 
forces of Egypt with thoſe of Syria, prevented the princes. 
After a reſidence of 


The eldeſt “, called Antiochus, reſolved to paſs by the 
$ Zo way of Sicily. He experienced an inſult there, = is 
4 hardly credible, and ſhews how much Rome was corrupted 
ned in the times we ſpeak of, to what exceſs the avarice of the 
ia, magiſtrates ſent into the provinces roſe, and what horrid ra- 
ria pine they committed with impunity, in the dicht and with 
2 the . of the whole world. 

2 Verres + was at that time prætor in Sicily. As ſoon as 
an- be heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuſe, as he hal 
he- reaſon to believe, and had been told, that that prince had 
"uSy abundance of rare and precious things with him, he judged 
y his arrival a kind of rich inheritance fallen to him. He be- 
vith gan by ſending Antiochus preſents conſiderable enough, con- 
{ing in proviſions of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited 

him te ſupper. The hall was magnificently adorned, The 
on” tables Tet off with all his veſſels of the moſt excellent work- 
5 manſhip, of which he had a great number. The feaſt wos 
e Vo L. XL py T ſumptuous 
ne, * Forum alter, qui Anti- olei quod viſum erat, etiam 
airs ochus vocatur, iter per Sici- tritici quod ſatis eſſet. De- 
ich liam facere voluit. | 1nde ipſum regem ad cœnam 
+ Itaque iſto (Verre prz- invitat. Exornat ample mag- 

rate ] tore venit Syracuſas. Hic nificeque triclinium. Exponis 
: Verres hereditatem fibi ve- ea, quibus abundabat, pluri- 
bi- niſſe arbitratus eſt, quod in ma ac pulcherrima vaſa argen- 
con ejus regnum ac manus vene- tea, ——Omnibuscurat rebus 
— ratis, quem iſte & audierat inſtructum & paratum ut ſit 
— multa ſecum præelara habere, convivium. uid multa ? 
— & ſuſpicabatur. Mittit ho- Rex ita diſceſſit, ut & iſtum 


mini munera ſatis larga: hæc 
ad uſum domeſticum, vii, 


copioſe ornatum, & ſe honcu. 


. fice acceptum arbitraretur. 


„„ 
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ſumptuous and delicate, for he had taken care that nothing 


ſnould be wanting to make it ſo. 


In a word, the king with- 


drew, well convinced of the prætor's magnificence, and ſtill 
better ſatisfied. with the honourable reception he had made 


Him. 


He * invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes all his 
riches, multitudes of ſilver veſſels, and not a few cups of. 
gold ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of Syria. There was among the reſt a large veſ- 
ſe] for wine made out of one precious ſtone, Verres takes 
each of: theſe veſſels into his hand one after another, praiſes 
and admires them; the king rejoices that the prætor of the 
Roman people is 5 well pleaſed with his entertainment. 

From thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts than 


how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced and plun- 


dered of all his rich effects. He ſent to deſire that he would 
let him have the fineſt of the veſſels he had ſeen at his houſe, 
under pretence of ſhewing them to bis workmen. The 
prince, who did not know Verres, complied without diffi- 
culty or ſuſpicion. The prætor ſent again, to deſire that he 
would lend him the great veſſel made of a ſingle precious 


ſtone, that he might conſider: them more exactly, as he ſaid, 


The king ſent him that alſo. 


* Vocat ad cœnam deinde 
ipſe prætorem. Exponit ſuas 
copias omnes 


cula ex auro, quæ ut mos eſt 
regius, & mexime in Syria, 
gemmis erant diſt incta clariſ- 
fimis. Erat etiam vas vie 


narium ex una gemma per- 
Iſte unumquod- 


grandi. | 
que vas in manus ſumere, 
laudare, mirari. Rex gau- 
dere prætori populi Romani 


fatis jucundum & gratum il- 


lud eſſe convivium. 


: multum ar- 
gentum, non pauca etiam po- 


But 


I Poſtea quam inde diſceſ- 


ſum eſt, cogitare iſte nihil ali- 


ud, quod jipſa res declaravit, 
niſi quemadmodum regem ex 
provincia ſpoliatum expila- 
tumque dimitteret. Mittit; 
rogatum vaſa ea, que pul- 
cherrima apud illum viderat 2: 
ait fe ſuis celatoribus velle 
oſtendere. Rex, qui iſtum non 
noſſet, - fine ulla ſuſpicione li- 
bentiſſime dedit. Mittit etiam 
trullam gemmeam rogatum: 
velle ſe eam diligentius conſi- 
deiare, Ea quoque mittitur. 
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But to crown all: 


The kings of Syria, of whom we 


ſpeak, had carried a branch- ſconce with them to Rome, ef 


ſingular beauty, as 


as well from the precious ſtones with which 


it was adorned, as its exquiſite workmanſhip. With this they 


intended te adorn the capitol, which had been burnt during 


the wars between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuild-- 
ing. But that edifice not being finiſhed, they 2 
it behind them, nor ſuffer any body to has a ſight of it; 

order, that when it ſhould appear at a proper time in — 


temple of Jupiter, the ſurprize might add to the admiration 
of it, and the charm-of novelty give new ſplendor to the 
preſent. They therefore choſe to carry it back into Syria, 


reſolving to ſend ambaſſadors to offer this rare and magnifisent 


gift, amongſt many others, to the god, when they ſhould 


Know that his ſtatue was ſet up in the temple, 
Verres * was informed of all. this by ſome :means or other:; 


or the prince had taken-care to keep the ſconce concealed; 


A Nunc.reliquum, Judices, 
-attendite --- Candelabrum e 


gemmis clariſſimis opere mi- 


rabili perfectum, reges hi, 


quos dico, Romam cum attu- 
- kfſent, ut in Capitolio pone- 


rent; quod nondum etiam 
perfectum templum offende- 
rant, neque ponere, neque 


- vulgo oſtendere ac proferre 
voluerunt; ut, & magnifi- 
centius videretur, cum ſuo 
tempore in ſella Jovis Opt. 
Max. poneretur, & clarius, 
cum pulchrifudo èjus recens 
ad oculos hominum atque in- 
tegra perveniret. Statuerunt 


id ſecum in Syriam reportare, 


ut, cum audiſſent ſimulacrum 


Joris Opt. Max. dedicatum, 
„ _ 


* 


poteſtatem 


T 2 nat 
legatos mitterent, qui cum 
cæteris rebus illud quoque ex- 


imium atque pulcherrimum 


donum in Capitolium affer- 


* 

* Per venit res ad iim at 
res neſcio quomodo. Nam 
rex id celatum vol uerat: non 


quo quidquam metueret aut 


uſpicaretur, ſed ut ne multi 
illud ante perciperent oculis, 
quam populus Romanus. Iſte 
petit a rege, & cum pluri- 
mis verbis rogat, uti ad ſe 
mittat : cupere ſe dicit inſpi- 
cere, neque ſe aliis videndi 
eſſe faQturum. 
Antiochus, qui animo & pue- 
rili eſſet & regio, nihil de iſti- 
us men ſuſpicatus eſt. 
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not that he feared or ſuſpected any thing; but that few peo- 
ple might ſee it before expoſed: to the public view of the No- 


mans. The prætor demanded it of the king, and earneſtly 


begged him to ſend. it him, expreſſing a great defire te exa- 
mine it, and promiſing to let no body elſe ſee it. The 
young prince, with the candour and fimplicity of whoſe 


| youth the noble fentiments of his birth were united, was 


far from ſuſpecting any bad deſign. - He ordered his officers 
to carry the ſeonce ſecretly to Verres, well covered from 
fight; which was done accordingly. As ſoon as the wrap- 
pers were taken off, and the prætor beheld it, he cried out, 
this is a preſent worthy of a prince, worthy of a king, of 
Syria; worthy of the capitol. For it was amazingly ſplendid, 


from the quantity of fine jewels with which it was adorned, 


and the variety of the workmanſhip, in which art ſeemed to 
vye with the materials; and at the fame time of ſo large a 
fize, that it was eaſy to  itinguiſh, it was not intended. to 
be uſed in the palaces of men, but to adorn a vaſt and ſu- 
perb temple. The officers of Antiochus, having given the 
pretor full time to conſider it, prepared to carry it back, 


but were told by him, that he would examine it more at his 
| leifure, and that his curioſity was. not yet ſufficiently grati- 


fied. He then bade them go home, and leave the ſconce with 


him, They accordingly returned without. We: - The 


Imperat ſeis, ut id in 8 
torium involutum quam oc- 
eultiſſime deferrent. Quo 
poſteaquam attulerunt, invo- 
lucriſque rejectis conſtitue- 


rant, iſte clamare cœpit, dig- 


nam rem eſſe regno Syriæ, 


dignam regio munere, dig- 


nam capitolio. Etenim erat 
eo ſplendore, qui ex clariſſi- 
mis & plurimis gemmis eſſe 


debebat; ca varietate ope- 
rum, ut ars certare videretur 


cum eopia; ea magnitudine, 


ut intelligi poſſet, non ad ho- 
minum apparatum, ſed ad am- 
pliſſimi templi ornamentum, 
eſſe factum. Quod cum ſatis 

jam perſpexiſſe videretur, tol- 
lere incipiunt ut referrent. 


Iſte ait ſe velle illud etiam 


atque etiam conſiderare: ne- 
quaquam ſe eſſe ſatiatum. Ju- 
bet illos diſcedere, & candela- 
brum relinquere. Sic Ali tum 
inanes ad Antiochum revez- 


tuntur. : 3 


nihil ſufpicart': 


minem appellat': . 
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The * king was not alarmed at firſt, and had no ſuſpi- 
cion: one day, two days, ſeveral days paſled, and the ſconte 
was not brought home. The prince therefore ſent to demanfl 
it of the prætor, who put it off till the next day-; but it 


was not returned then. 


him, and prayed him to reſtore it. 


209 


At length he applied in perſon to 


Who would believe it? 


that very ſconce which he knew from the prince himfelf 


was to be ſet up in the capitol, and deſigned for the great 


Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres earneſtly entreated 


the prince to give him. 


Antiachus excuſing himſelf, both 
from the 'vow he had made to conſeerate it to Jupiter, and 
the judgment which the many nations that had been con- 


cerned in the workmanſhip of it, and knew for whom it 


was deſigned, would paſs upon ſuch an action: 


the prætor 


began to threaten 'him in the ſharpeſt terms; 'but when he 
Jaw his menaces had no more effect than his entreaties, he 


ordered the prince to quit his province" before night, and alledg- 


ed for his reaſon, that he had received advice from wan 
that pirates of Syria were about to land in Sicily. 


Tbe r King upon that withdrew *to the public place, _ | 
with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud e in a nu- 


Ty 


* Rex primo nihil metuere, 
Dies unus, 
alter, plures: non referri. Tum 


mittit rex ad iſtum, ſi fibi vi- 


deatur, ut reddat. Jubet iſte 
poſterius ad ſe reverti. Mi- 
rum illi videri. Mittit ite- 
rum : non redditury Ipſe ho- 
rogat ut 
reddat. Os hominis inſignem- 
que impudentiam cognoſcite. 
Quod ſeiret, quodque ex ipſo 
rege audiſſet, in capitolio eſſe 


ponendum; quod ſovi Opt · 


Max. quod populo Rom. ſer- 
vari videret, id ſibi ut donaret, 


merous 
rrogare & eme petere 


Jovis Cœpitolini & hominum 
exiſtimatione impediri Jiceret, 
quod multæ nationes teſtes eſ- 


ſent illius operis ac muneris:: 
iſte homini minari acerrimè 


cœpit. Ubi videt eum nihllo 
magis minis quam -precibus 


permoveri, repente hominem 
de provincia jubet ante noctem 
diſcedere. Kit ſe comperiſſe, 


ex · jus regno piratas in Sicili- 


am eſſe venturos. 


F Rex maximo conventu 


ö pepe in 8 flens, deos 


omi 


cœpit. Cum ille ſe religione 
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The Hisrory of Do 
merous aſſembly of the Syracuſans, calling the gods and men 
to witneſs, that Verres had taken from him a ſconce of gold, 
_ enriched with precious ſtones, which was to have been placed 
za the capitol, to be a monument in that auguſt temple of 


210 


his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That he 
was not concerned, and did not complain, for the other veſ- 
fels of gold and jewels which Verres had from him; but 
that to ſee that ſconce taken from him by violence, was 2 
misfortune and an affront, that made him inconſolable. 
That though by his own, and the intention of his brother, 
that ſconce was already conſecrated to Jupiter, however he 
offered, preſented, dedicated, and conſecrated it again to that 
god, in the preſence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, 
and called Jupiter to-witneſs to the ſentiments of his heart, 
and the piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into "Aba, ſcon 8 
aſcended the throne; he reigned over part of the country 
for the ſpace of four years. Pompey () deprived him cf 
his kingdom, during the war againſt Mithrigates, and reduced 
Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 

What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and haw 
edious ought the name of Roman tv be to them, when they 
heard it told, that in a. Roman province, a king had been ſo 
groſsly injured by the pretor himſelf, a gueſt plundered, an 
ally and friend of the Roman people driven away with the 
higheſt indignnity and violence, And what Cicero reproaches 

Verres . 
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„ tua ela- 
mare cœpit, candelabrum fac- 
tum e gemmis, quod in capi- 
zolium miſſurus eſſet, quod in 
templo clariſſimo, populo 
Rom. monumentum ſuæ ſoci- 
etatis amicitiæque eſſe voluiſ- 
ſet, id ſibi C. Verrem abſtu- 


liſſe. De cæteris operibus ax 


auro & gemmis, quæ ſua pe- 
nes illum eſſent, ſe aon labo- 


rare: hes fibi eripi miſerum 


eſſe & indignum. Id etſi antea 


jam, mente & cogitatione ſua 
fratriſque ſui, conſecratum eſ- 
ſet: tamen tum ſe in illo con- 
ventu civium Romanorum 
dare, donare, dicare, conſe- 
erare, Jovi Opt. Max. teſ- 
temque ipſum Jovem ſue vo- 
lantatis ac religionis adhibere. 

(k) A. NM. "IG. . 
J. C. 65. 
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Verres with in this place, was not peculiar to him; it was 


the crime of almoſt all the magiſtrates ſent by Rome into 
the provinces; a crime which the ſenate and people ſeemed 
to approve, and of which they made themſelves equally 
guilty by their weak and abje& connivance. We * have 
ſeen for ſeveral years, ſays the ſame Cicero, in another of 
his orations againſt Verres, and have ſuffered in ſilence, 


7c the wealth of all nations to be transferred into the hands 


66 


of a few private perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, 


«« Sicily, are now incloſed in ſome of the country houſes 
of thoſe rich and unjuſt men of rapine, whilſt money is 


*© univerſally a prodigious ratity every where elſe. And we 


«c 


*© theſe crying and terrible diſorders, as thoſe who commit, 


take no manner of pains to conceal, them, nor to hide 


«c 


of the public.“ 

Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, which 
ſoon occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its liberty. And in 
my opinion, to conſider in this manner the failings and vices 
that prevail in a ſtate, to examine their cauſes and effects, to 
enter thus into men's moſt ſecret retirements, to uſe that 


expreſſion, to ſtudy cloſely. the characters and diſpoſitions of 


thoſe who govern, is a much more important part of hiſtory, 
than that which only treats of ſieges, battles, and conqueſts: 
to which however \ we muſt return, 


The 


4 » 


Miletus, Chio, Samos, in fine all Afia, Achaia, Greece, 


have juſt reaſon to believe, that ourſelves connive in all 


— — 
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their thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge 


—— yo 


* Patimur multos jam annos 
& ſilemus, cum videamus ad 


paucos homines omnes omni- 
um nationum pecunias perve- 
niſſe. Quod eo magis ferre 
#quo animo atque concedere 
videmur, quia nemo iſtorum 


diſſimulat, nemo laborat, ut. 


obicura ſua cupiditas eſſe vi- 


decatur.— Ubi pecunias exte- 


rarum nationum eſſe arbitra- 
mini, quibus nunc omnes e- 
gent, cum Athenas, Perga- 
mum, Cyzicum, Miletum, 
Chium, Samam, totam deni- 
que Aſiam, Achaiam, Græci- 


am, Siciliam, jam in paucis 


villis incluſas eſſe videatis. 


| Cie, in Ver. ult, de Nabe n. 


123, 126. 
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The reign of Alexander Jannæus in Juda had always 
been involved in troubles and ſeditions, occafioned by the 
powerful faction of the Phariſees, that -continually oppoſed 
Him, becauſe he was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer himſelf to 
be rid by them. His death /7) did not put an end to thoſe 
diſorders, Alexandra, his wife, was appointed ſupreme ad- 
miniſtratrix of the nation, according to the king's laſt will, 
She cauſed her eldeſt fon Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high- 
prieſt, The Phariſees continually perſiſted in perfecuting 
thoſe who had been their enemies in the late reign. That 
princeſs at her death, had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole heir, 
but Ariſtobulus his younger brother had the ſtrongeſt party, 
und took his place. 

Nothing (m) but troubles and violent agitations were to 
be ſeen on all ſides. In Egypt the Alexandrians, weary of 
*heir king Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, and 


called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a baſtard of Lathyrus, 


who never had a legitimate fon, He was firnamed Auletes, 
that is to Tay the player upon the flute, becauſe he valued 
Himſelf ſo much upon playing well upon that inſtrument, 
that he diſputed the prize of it in the publick games. Alex- 
ander, being driven out in this manner, went to Pompey, 
who was then in the neighbourhood, to demand aid of him: 
Pompey would not interfere in his affairs, becauſe they were 
foreign to his commiſſion. That prince retired to Thee, to 
wait there a more favourable conjuncture. | 

But none offered, and he died there ſome time after. 
Before his death he made a will, by which he declared the 
Roman people his heirs. The ſucceſſion was important, and 


included all the dominions Alexander had poſleſſed, and te 


which he had retained a lawful right, of which the violence 
He had ſuſtained could not deprive him. The affair was 
taken into confideration by the ſenate, Some (u) were of 
| opinion, 
A. M. 3925, Ant. J. C. 79. Joſeph, Antiquit. xiil. 
23, 24+ & de bell. Judaic. 1,4. & A. M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 
70. (m.] A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. Sueton. in Jul. 
Oæſ. c. 11. Trogus in Prol. 39. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 251. 
4 Cicer. Qrat, at: in Rullum. N, &1, 43. 
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opinion, that it was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of Egyps,, 
and of the iſland of Cyprus, of which the teſtator had been 
ſovereign, and which he had bequeathed in favour of the 
Roman people. The majority of the ſenators did not approve 


this advice. They had very lately taken poſſeſſion of Bi- 
thynia, which had been left them by the will of Nicomedes, 


and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which had been alſo given them 


by that of Apion; and they had reduced all thoſe countries 
into Roman provinces. - They were afraid, that if they alſo 
accepted Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus, in virtue of a like 
donation, that their facility in accumulating provinces to 
provinces, might give too great umbrage, and expreſs tao 
clearly a deſign formed to engroſs in the ſame manner all other 
ſtates, They believed beſides, that this enterprize might in- 
volve them in another war, which would embarraſs them 
very much, whilſt they had that with Mithridates upon their 
hands, So that they contented themſelves for the preſent 


with cauſing all the effects, which Alexander had at his 


death, to be brought from Tyre, and did not meddle with 


the reſt of his eſtates, This proceeding ſufficiently implied, 


that they did not renounce the will, as the ſequel wil fully 


explain. 


This is the fourth example of dominions left the Roman 


people by will; a very ſingular cuſtom, and almoſt unheard 


of in all other hiſtory, which undoubtedly does great honour 
to thoſe in whoſe favour it was eſtabliſhed. The uſual me- 
thods of extending the bounds of a flate are war, victory, 
conqueſt. But with what enormous injuſtice and violence 
are thoſe methods attended, and how much devaſtation and 
blood muſt it coſt to fubject a country by force of arms? In 
this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and neither tears 


nor blood are ſhed. It is a pacific and legitimate encreaſe cf 


power, the ſimple acceptance of a voluntary gift. SubjeCtion 
here has nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from 
the heart. 


There is another ſort of violence, which bus neither the | 


name nor appearance of being ſo, but is no leſs dangerous on 


that account, I mean Seduction: When to obtain the ſus 
fraged 
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frages of a people, undermining arts, indirect means, ſeeret 


calluſions, and great donations of money are employed to 
corrupt the fidelity of the perſons of the higheſt credit and 
authority in ſtates and kingdoms, and events are influeneed, 


to have any ſhare, In this we now ſpeak of, there was no 
viſible trace of a policy ſo eommon with princes, and which, 
'far from making any ſcruple of it, they tmagine for their glory, 
Attalus, who was the firſt, if I am not miftaken, that 
appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in 
any ſtrict union with that republic, during the ſhort time he 
reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the 
Romans, far from uſing any arts to attain the ſucceſſion to 
His dominions, renounced it, left the people in the full en- 
Joyment of their liberty, and would not-accept the inheri- 
tance afterwards, till they were in ſome meaſure obliged 
Ko it againſt their will, It does not appear that they were 
more ſolicitous either in public or private, with Nicomedes 
King of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander King of Egypt. 
What motives then induced theſe princes to act in this 
manner? Firſt, gratitude : the houſe of Attalus was in- 
Nicomedes had 
been defended by them againſt Mithridates : And next, love 
for their people, the deſire of procuring a laſting tranquility 
for them, and the idea they had of the wiſdom, Juſtice, 
and moderation of the Roman power. They died without 
children, or lawful ſueceſſors; for baftards were not looked 
upon as ſuch. They had only in view the future divifions 
and civil wars that might ariſe about the choice of a king, 
of which Egypt and Syria ſupplied them with dreadful ex- 
amples. They ſaw with their own eyes the tranquility and 
Happineſs enjoyed by many cities and nations under the et 
tection of the Roman people, 
A prince, in the ſituation of which we ſpeak, had but 
three things to chooſe; 
ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; 


ment.; .3 or to give his kipgdom to the Romans, 


The 


tn which the principal agents act at diſtance, and do not ſeem 


either to leave his throne to the 
to reſtore to his 
ſubjects their entire liberty, by inſtituting republican govern- 
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The firſt choice undoubtedly expoſed the kingdom to all 
the horrors of a civil war, which the factions and jealouſies | 


of the great would not fail to excite, and continue with heat: 
and fury: And the prince's love for his ſubjects induced him 
to ſpare them misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the ſecond choice was impracticable. 
There are many nations, whoſe genius, manners, charac- 
ters, and habit of living, do not admit their being formed 
into. republics. They are not capable of that uniform equa- 


lity, that dependance upon mute laws that have not weight: 


enough to enforce their obedience. They are made for mo- 
narchy, and every other kind of government is incompati- 
ble with the natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, 


which has a ſhare. in the preſent queſtion, is a proof of this 3 


and all ages and climates ſupply us with examples of the 
{ame kind. 


A prince therefore, at his death, could not do more 


wiſely than to leave his ſubjects the * and protection 
of a people, feared and reſpected by the whole univerſe, 
and therefore capable of defending them from the unjuſt and 
violent attempts of their neighbours, How many civil di- 
viſions and bloody diſcords did he ſpare them by this kind of 
teſtamentary diſpoſition ?- This appears from the example of 
Cyrenaica, The Romans out of a noble diſintereſtedneſs, 
having refuſed the gift the king had made them of it at his 
death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned to liberty and its 


own will, gave itſelf up to cabals and intrigues. Torn by a 


thouſand factions, furious to madneſs againſt each other, 
and in a word, become like a ſhip without a pilot in the midſt 


of the moſt violent ſtorms, it ſuffereg many years the moſt 


incredible calamities; the only remedy of which was to 
pray, and in ſome manner to force, the Romans to vouch- 
ate to take the government of it upon themſelves, 


Beſides this, a prince by ſuch conduct did no more than 


prevent, and that advantageoully for his people, what muſt 


neceſſarily have happened ſooner or later. Was there any, 


city or ſtate capable of making head againſt the Romans? 
Could it be expected, that > eſpecially when the 
m__ 
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216 The HIs TOR of 
royal family was ext inct, could ſupport itſelf, and its inde- 


pendence long againſt them. There was an inevitable ne- 


ceſſity for its falling into the hands of that people, and for 


that reaſon it was highly conſiſtent with prudence to foften 


the yoke by a voluntary ſubjection. For they made a great 
difference between the people who ſubmitted to them freely, 


as to friends and protectors, and thoſe who only yielded to 


them out of force, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, and 
being reduced by reiterated defeats to give way at laſt to a 
conqueror, We have ſeen with what ſeverity the Macedoni- 
ans, at leaſt the principal perſons of the nation, and after 
them the Achæans, were treated, eſpecially during the firſt 
years of their ſubjection. 

The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, of all foreign yokes, none ever was lighter 
than that of the Romans. Scarce could its weight be per- 
ceived by thoſe who bore it. The ſubjection of Greece to 


the Roman empire, even under the emperors themſelves, 
was rather a means to afſure the public tranquility, than a. 
ſervitude heavy upon private perſons, and prejudicial to ſo- 


ciety, Moſt of the cities were governed by their ancient 


laws, had always their own magiſtrates, and wanted very A 
little of enjoying entire liberty. They were by that means 


ſecured from all the inconveniencies and misfortunes of war 


with their neighbours, which had ſo long and ſo cruelly | 


diſtreſſed the republics of Greece in the times of their an- 


ceſtors. So that the Greeks ſeemed to be great gainers in 
ranſoming themſelves from theſe inconveniencies, by ſome 


diminution of their liberty, 
It is true, the provinces ſometimes ſuffered very much 


from the avarice of governors. But thoſe were only tranſient 
evils, which had no long effects, and to which the goodneſs 
and juſtice of a worthy ſucceſſor applied a ſpeedy redreſs, and 


which, after all, were not comparable to the diſorders, 
with which the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and La- 
cedæmonians againſt each other, were attended, and ſtill Jeſs 


to the violences and ravages, occahones by the inſatiable ava- 
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WK avarice and barbarous cruelty or the ante in many: Tities and 
-Y | ſtates. 3 16.4% <4 IS} | 

An evident. proof of the wiſdom. of the princes, in leav= 
wen ing their dominions to the Romans after their death, is, 
"AT that their people; never exclaimed againſt that diſpoſition „ nor 
by, proceeded to. any revolt. of their own. accord, to. prevent its 
: 58 taking effect. 
E391 I do not pretend to exculs the Romans entirely in this 


0 2 lace, nor to juſtify their conduct in all things. I have ſuf- 

rows obſerved the views of intereſt, -and political. motives 

of their actions. I only ſay, that the Roman government, 

. eſpecially with regard to thoſe who ſubmitted voluntarily to 
rſt 

| them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advantageous to the 

people, and the ſource of their peace and tranquillity. There 
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= were indeed private oppreſſors, who made the Roman people. 
7 authoriſe the moſt flagrant injuſtice, of which we ſhall ſoon 
P ſee an example : But there was always a conſiderable number 
e to 
EY of citizens, zealous for the publick good, who roſe up againſt 
in 5 thoſe yiolences, and declared loudly for juſtice, This happen- 
FA ed in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate, 
zent Clodius (e), who commanded a ſmall fleet near Cilicia, was 
very, defeated and taken priſoner by the pirates of that coaſt, againſt 


; [ whom he had been ſent. He cauſed Ptolemy king of 9 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be deſired in his name to ſend 


h Þ Him money to pay his ranſom. That prince, who was a 
NE kind of prodigy in point of avarice, ſent him only two ta- 
A lents, The pirates choſe rather to releaſe Clodius without 
dune ranſom, than to take ſo ſmall an one. 

| His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that king 
tk as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means to get himſelf elected 
gent tribune of the people; an important office, which gave him 
aſs great power. Clodius made uſe of it for the deſtruction of 
ang | his enemy. He pretended, that prince had no right to the- 
hive, kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman peo- 
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La. ple by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was de- 
| leſs termined in conſequence, that the kingdom of Egypt, and 
that of Cyprus which depended on it, appertained to the 

Vor. Kl. U Romans 


e A. M. 3946. Ant. J. C. 58, Strab, 1, + p. 684. 
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obtained an order of the people to ſeize the. kingdem of 
Cyprus, to depoſe Ptolemy, and to confifeuts! all his es. 
To pat ſo unjuſt an order in execution, he had eredie and 244 


| 8:66 enough ts Have the juſteſt of all the Romans elexked: 


J mean Cato, who he tetroved from' the republic; undes 
the pretext of an honourable commiſſion, that he might not 


And kim an obſtacle to the violent and critninal Jefigns he 


meditated. Cato was therefbre fent into the ils of Cyprus, 
to deprive a prince of His kingdom, who welt deferved' that 
affront, fays an hiſtorian, for his many irregularities ; as if * 


man's vices ſufficrently authoriſed the ſeizint of Hl His fortunes; 


Cato Cp), open hisatrival at Rhodes, ſent to bid Ptolemy 
retire peaceably, and promiſed him, if he complied, to pro- 
cure him the high-priefthoofl of the temple of Venus at 
Paphos, the revenues of which were ſufficiently confiderable 


fer his honourable fübſiſtente. Ptolemy rejected that propo- 


ſal. He was not however in a eondition to defend himſelf 
againſt the power of the Romans; but could not reſolve, af- 
ter having worn 4 crown fo long, to live as a private perſon. 
Determined therefore to end his life and reign together, he 
embarked with all his treaſures, and put to ſea. His defign 
was to have holes bored in the bottom of his hip, "that it 
might fink with him and all his riches. But when he came 
to the execution of his purpoſe, tho* he perſiſted conſtantly in 
the reſolution of dying himſelf, he had not the evurape xo in- 
clude his innocent and well- beloved treafures in his rain; 
and thereby * ſhewed, that he loved them better than he did 
himſelf; by title king of Cyprus, but in fatt the mean ſlave 
of his money. He returned to ſhore, and replaced his gold 

In 

® Þ, Clodlus in fenatu fub 52. Parere. I. 2.6. 45. 

honorificentiflimo titulo M. (þ) Plat. in Cato. p. 756. 
Catonem a rep, relegavit. Proculdubio hir non pof- 
Quippe legem tolit, ut i- ſedit divitias, fed a divitiis 
mittereturin inſulamCyprum, poſſeſſus eft; titulo rex in- 


_ ad ſpoliandumregnoPtoleme- fulz, animo pecuniæ miſer⁊ · 


um, omnibus morum vitiis bile mancipium, 
eam vontumeliam meritum. 2 
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now ſeen king, their 
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She whole tw» his enemies. Cato carried thoſe treaſures the 
following year to Rome. The ſum was ſo large, that in the 
greateſt triymphs the like had Lance been laid up in the pub- 
lic treaſury. Plutarch makes it amount to almoſt ſever 
thouſand talents, (one million and fifty thoufand pounds ſter - 
ling.) Cato cauſed all Ptolemy's precious eſſects and movea· 
Nes to he ſold publicly; reſerving only to himſeif a picture of 
Tena, che founder of the Staicks, the a which 
ſect he followed. 
The Roman people here take off the mag, and thew 
themſcives not ſuch 2s they had haen in the glorious ages of 


the republic, full of contempt for riches, and eſterm for pn. 


verty, but as they were become, after gdld and fitycr hail en- 
tered Rome in triumph with their viGorious generals, Never 
was any thing more capable of diſgracing and reproaching 
the Romans than this lat action. 7 The Roman pro» 
6 ple, fays Cicero, infead of maleing it their honour and 
% almpſta duty as farmerly, to re- eſtabliſi the kings their 
© enemies, whom = had conquered, upon their thrones, 
ally, ar at laſt a confiant friend to 


* who had never done them any wrong, of 


US 

+ Ptolemaus, rex, ſi nan- 
dum ſocius at non hoſtis, pa- 
catus, quietus, fretus imperjo 


populi Rom. regno paterno 


atq ; avito regali otio perfrye- 
batur, De hoc nihil cogitante, 
nihil ſuſpicante, eſt rogatum, 
ut ſedens cym purpura & ſcep- 


tro & jllis infignjbus regiis, | 


pon publico ſubjiceretur, 

& imperagte populo Rom. 
quietiam victis bello regibus 
regna reddere conſuevit, rex 
amicus, nulla injuria comme 
morata, nullis repetitis rebus, 
cum bonis omnibus publicare- 


„% whom 
qur-—oOyprins miſer, quĩ ſern- 
per ſoeius, ſemper amicus, 
fuit; de quo nulla unquam 
ſuſpicio durior aut ad ſenatum, 
aut ad imperatores noſtros al- 
lata eſt: vivus (ut aiunt) eſt & 
videns, cum victu & veſtitu 
fuo, publicatus, En cur c#terj 
reges ſtabilem eſſe ſuam fortu- 
nam arbitrentur, cum hoc il- 
lius fungfti anni perdito exem- 
plo videant, per tribunum ali» 
quem ſe fortunis ſpoliari ( poſſe) 
& regno omni nudaxi. Cic. erat, 
pro, Sextio, n, 57. 
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ce whom neither the ſenate nor any of our generals had ever 
4e the leaſt complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him 
& by his anceſtors in tranquility, plundered on a ſudden with- 
out any formality, and all his effects ſold by auction almoſt 
46 before his eyes, by order of the ſame Roman people, 


'F© This, continues Cicero, ſhews other kings, upon what 


cc they are to rely for their ſecurity ; from this fatal exam- 
< ple they learn, that amongſt us, there needs only the ſe- 
6e cret intrigue of ſome ſeditious tribune, for depriving them 
Ec of their thrones, and plundering them at the ſame time 
76 of all their fortunes. 

What I am moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the juſteſt 
and moſt upright man of thoſe times, (but what was the moſt 
Mining virtue and juſtice of the Pagans! ) ſhould lend his 


name and ſervices in ſo notorious an injuſtice. Cicero, who 


Had reaſons for ſparing him, and dared not blame his conduct 
openly, ſhews hewever in the ſame diſcourſe I have now 
Cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and by way of 
excuſing him, how much he had diſhonoured himſelf by 
that action. | 

During Cato's ny! at Rhodes, Peck Auletes, king of 
Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither to him, 
I reſerve for the following book the hiſtory of that prince, 
Which merits a nn... 
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| poor, is the cancaag of Go kingtom 4s the Raga 


ſuitable to my ſuhjeſt. I ſhall add here what remains of that 
kiftory co the veign of Herod the great. The hiſtorian Joe 


en οοο 


BOOK XX. 


which wre ol — the firſt, of the hiſtory 
of the Jews, from the 'reign of Ariſtabulus to that 


of Herod the great ; the fecond, of the hiſtory of the Par- 


thians, from the eſtabliſhment of that empire to the defeat 
of Craſſus ; the third, of the hiſtory of the: kings of Cap- 


empire. 
Are 1 
— the biftary of the Fews, from Ariftobulus, fon 


of Hyrcanus, wyho firſt aſſumed the rank of king, to tbe reign 
fo Herod the great, the LAuæan. 


As the hiſtory of the Jews is aften intermixed with that 
of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken care, as @c- 
cafion offered, to gelate of what it was moſt neceſſary and 


ſephun, who is in euery one's hands, will ſatisfy the curioſity 


of ſuch as are deſirous of being more fully informed in it, 


Dean Prideauy whom I have een alſo confulted 
to the fame effect. 


2 8 Reign lt. tie e, which laſicd two 


Vrcanus, hi ieſt and prince of the Jews 
He left five ——_— death. The firſt was n (p/, bad 
the ſecond: + 


fourth's name bs uaknown, oo fifth was called Ab, 


60 A. N. 4406. 8 n 
19, Se. 14. de bel, Jud, 1. 3 0 
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the third Alexander Jannæus, the 
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| Ariſtobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the 
high-prieſthood and temporal ſovereignty. As ſoon as he 
ſaw himſelf well eſtabliſhed, he aſſumed the diadem and 
title of king, which none of thoſe who had governed Judza 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, had done beſides himſelf. The 


conjuncture ſeemed favourable for that deſign. The kings of 


Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppoſing it, 
were weak princes, involved in domeſtic troubles and civil 


wars, little ſecure upon the throne, and not maintaining 
themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. He knew the Romans 


were much inclined to authoriſe the diſmembering and di- 


. viding the dominions of the Grecian kings, in order to weak 


en and keep them low in compariſon with themſelves. Be- 
ſides it was natural for Ariſtobulus to take the advantage of 
the victories and acquiſitions made by his anceſtors, who had 
. given an aſſured and uninterrupted eſtabliſhment to the Jew- 
' Iſh nation, and enabled it to ** the dignity of a king 
amongſt its neighbours, 

Ariſtobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, pre- 


tended to the government; but Ariſtobulus was the ſtrongeſt, 


and put her in priſon, where he cauſed her to be ſtarved to 


death. For his brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus 


the eldeſt of them, he gave him at firſt a ſhare in the go- 


vernment; but ſome ſmall time after, upon a falſe accuſa- 
tion, put him to death. He confined the other three in a 


priſon during his life. 

When Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of the au- 
thority his father had enjoyed (7), he entered into a war 
with the Iturzans, and after having ſubjected the greateſt 
part of them, he obliged, them to embrace Judaiſm, as Hyr- 
canus had the Idumæans ſome years before, He gave them 
the alternative, either to be circumciſed and profeſs the Jew- 
Iſh religion, or to quit their country and' ſeek a ſettlement 
* elſewhere. They choſe to ſtay, and comply with what was 
required of them, and were incorporated with the Jews, 
both as to ſpirituals and . This practice be came a 

funda- 

N A. M. 3898. Ant. J. C. 106. Joſeph, _ xili. 19. 
"I de bel, * 7. 3. «6 A 
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fundamental maxim with the Aſmoneans. It ſhews, that 
they had not à juſt idea of religion at that time, which does 


not impoſe itſelf by force, and which ought not to be re- 
ceived but voluntarily and by perſuaſion. Ituræa, inhabited 
by the people in queſtion, was a part of Cœlo-Syria, on the 
north-eaſt frontier of Iſrael, between the inheritance of the 


half tribe of Manaſſeh on the « other fide of the Jordan, and 


the territory of Damaſcus, 

A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from Ituræa to 
Jeruſalem, and to leave the command of the army to his 
brother Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had 


begun. The queen and her cabal, who envied Antigonus the 
king's favour, took the advantage of this illneſs, to alienate 


the king againſt him by falſe reports and vile calumnies. 


Antigonus ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after the ſucceſſes by 


which he had terminated the war, His entry was a kind of 


triumph. The feaſt of the tabernacles was then celebrating. 
He went directly to the temple with his guards, completely 


armed as he had entered the city, without giving himſelf time 
to change any part of his equipage. This was made a crime 


with the king; who, otherwiſe prejudiced againſt him, ſent 


him orders to diſarm himſelf and come to him as ſoon as 


poſſible ; conceiving, if he refuſed to obey, it was a proof 


of ſome bad deſign z and in that caſe he gave orders that he 
ſhould be killed, The perſon ſent by Ariſtobulus, was gained 


by the queen and her cabal, and told him the order quite 
differently; that the king deſired to fee him completely 


armed as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait on him 
and the guards who ſaw him come in his arms > obeyed their 
erders, and killed him, 

Ariſtobulus , having diſcovered all that had paſſed, was 
violently affected with it, and inconſolable for his death. 


Tormented with remorſe of conſcience for this murder, and 


that of his mother, he led a miſerable life, and expired at 


luaſt in 2 the higheſt grief and deſpair, 


Sxer. 
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Szcr. H. Reign of Mexantler Jang, which enting 
tanenty-ſoven years. 

Suni. the wife of Ariſtobulus [s), immediately after 

his death, took the three princes out of the priſon, into 
which they had been put by her huſband. Alexander Jan- 
næus, the eldeſt of the three, was crowned. He put his 
pext brother to death, who had endeavoured to deprive him 
of the crown. As for the third, named Abſalom, who was 
of a peaceable diſpob tion and who had no thoughts but of 
living in tranquillity as a private perſon { e), he granted him 


is favour, and protected him during his whole life. No 


more is faid of him, than that he gave his daughter in mar- 
xiage to the youngeſt ſon of his brother Alexander, and that 
he ſerved him againſt the Romans at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 
in which be was made priſoner farty-two yeats after, when 


the temple was taken by Pompey. 


Whilſt all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of whom 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiechus of Cyzicum at 
Damaſcus, made a cruel war upon each other, altho* they 
were brothers. Cleopatra and Alexander the youngeſt of 
her ſons reigned in Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldef 
in Cyprus, 85 

Alexander Janneus, ſome time after he returned to Jery- 
falem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, had ſet a good 
army on foot, -which paſſed the Jordan, and formed the fiege 
of Gadara. At the end of ten menths, having made him- 
ſelf maſter of that city, he took ſeveral other very ſtrong 
places, ſituated alſo on the other ſide of the Jordan. But 
not being ſufficiently upon his guard in his return, he was 
beat by the enemy, and Joſt ten thouſam men; Vith all the 
ſpoils he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jeruſalem in the bigheſt affliction for this loſs, and the ſhame 
with which it was attended. He had even the mortificatian 
to ſee, that many people, inſtead of lamenting his mis for- 
tune, took a malignant joy in it, For from the quarrel of 

Hyrcanus 

( A. M. 3899. Ant. J. C. 10g. Joleph. Antiq, xiii, 

20, 14. de bel. Jud. 1. 3. (7) Id. Antiq. xiv, 8, 
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Hyreanus with the Phariſees, they had always been the ene- 
mies of his houſe, and eſpecially of this Alexander, And as 


they had drawn almoſt the whole people into their party, 
they had ſo ſtrongly prejudiced and enflamed them againſt 
him, that all the diſorders and commotions, with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this ſource. - 
This loſs, great as it was (u), did not prevent his going 
to ſeize Raphia and Anthẽdon, when he ſaw the coaſt of Gaza 
without defence, after the departure of Lathyrus. Thoſe 


two poſts, that were only a few miles from Gaza, kept it in a 


manner blocked up, which was what he propoſed when he 
attacked them. He had forgiven the inhabitants of Gaza 
for calling in Lathyrus againſt him, and giving him troops 
which had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of Jor- 
dan, and he earneſtly ſought, all occaſions to avenge himſelf 
upon them, 

As ſoon as his affairs would permit (x), he came with a 
numerous army to beſiege their city. Apollodorus, the go- 
vernor of it, defended the place a whole year with a valour 


and prudence that acquired him great reputation. His own. 


brother Lyſimachus could not ſee his glory without envy ; 
and that baſe paſſion induced him to aſſaſſinate the governor, 


© That wretch afterwards aſſociated with ſome others as bad ay 
himſelf, and ſyrrendered the city to Alexander, Upon his 


entrance it was thought by his behaviour and the orders be 
gave, that he intended to uſe his victory with clemency and 
moderation. But as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter of all the 
poſts, and that there was nothing to eppoſe him, he gave his 
ſoldiers permiſſion to kill, plunder, and deſtroy z and imme. 
diately all the barbarity that could be imagined was exerciſed 


upon that unfortunate city. The pleaſure of revenge coſt 
him very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaza defended therg- 


ſelves like men in deſpair, and killed him almoſt as many of 
his people as they were themſelves. But at length he ſatiated 
His brutal revenge, and reduced that ancient and famous city 

| | to 


(e) A. M. 3904. Ant.]. C. 100, 0 A. M. 3906. 
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wan diag of rats after which he cet ts l | 
This war employed him a year. | | 
Some time after the people affronted hind ue nk 1044. 1 
ous manner (5). At the feaſt of che tahernacles, hilft he 
was in the temple, offering a folemn ſacrifice, in quality of 
high-prieft, upon the altar of 'byrnt-offerings, they threw 
lemons at his head, calling him u thouſund injurious names, 
and amongſt the reſt giving him that of Save; a reproach, 
which ſufficiently argued, that they looked upon him as un- 
_ worthy of the crown and pontificate. This was an effect 
of what Eleazer had preſumed to advance; that the mother 
lit of Hyreanus had been a captive, Theſe ſndignities enraged 
8 Alexander to ſuch a degree, that he attacked thaſe imfolent 
| people in perfon, at the head of his guards, and killed to the 
Wi Tender: of fs Shvithed-vf hank Seeing how much the 
| eus were diſaffected in regard to him, he was afraid do truſt 
perſon any longer to thern, and uſed fen troops For his 
1 guard, whom he caufed to come from Pifidia and Cilicia, Of 
| theſe he formed a body of fix thoviand men, that armatet 
il him every where. 
1. When Aleranter Gow the Kerns which bod dog agaiad 
"8 him () a little appeaſei by che terror of the royenge he had 
taken for it, he turned his arms atzainſt the enemy abroad, 
After having obtained ſome alyantages over them, he fel 
into an ambuſcade, wherein he loft the greateſt part of his 
*F army, and eſcaped himſelf with great difficulty, At his ves 
turn to Jerufalem, the Jews (a), inconſed at his defeat, ve. 
| | volted againſt him. They flattered themfelves, that they 
id ſhould find him ſo much weakened and by his loſs, 
if that they ſhould find no difficulty in . his deſtrue · 
| tion, which they had fo long defired, Alexander, who want 
ed neither application nor vatour, and who befides bad s 
more than common capacity, foon found troeps to oppoſe 
BY them, A civil war enſued between him and his ſubjects, 
il which continued fix years, and occaſioned great misfortunes 
| to 
it A. M. 3909. Ant. J. C. g4. Joſeph. Antia. Xiii. 21. 
ö (>) A.M. 3919. * C. 94. (#) A. M. 3 $919» 
| Ant. J. C. 92. N 
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ty both parties. The rebel wen ewe es * 
many vurafions: 

Alexander, having talcen a city. besen e 
had tht themſelves wp (5), carried eight hundred of therk 
td ſerufalem, and cauſed them all to be eracified in one day : 
when they were fted tu the croſs, he ordered their wives and 
children d de brought out, and to have their throats cut 
before their ſaucas During this cruel execution, the king re- 
galed bis wives und eoncubines in a place from whence they 
ſaw all that pafſed; and this ſighe was 'ts him and them the 
principal part of the entertainment. Hortid grarification! 
This civil wur, during the fix years that it laftes, had'coft 
the lives of more ue ee ou m de de fide of the 


rebels, 


Ale, a Wannsee nad 
other Soromri-acpeditivees with very: great ſucceſs, Upon his 
return to Jeruſalem, be abandoned himfelf to intemperance 
and exceſs of wine, that brought w quartan ague upon him 
(z), of which tre detut tiwor youre 29d, alder baving reigned 
9 | 

He left two ons, Hhyreanus. and Ariftobulas ; but be des 
ereed. by his will, that Alexandrs his wife ſhould govern the 


kingdom during her life, and chooſe which of bir fous the 


thought fit to ſucceed: her. 


Sr cer. IN. Reign of Alexandra, the wie of oral 


 FJannaur, which continued nine years, 2 ber _ 
Jen is bigh-prieft during that time, 


A Crording to the advice of her huſband (d), Alexandra 
ſubmitted herſelf and her children to the power of the 
Phariſees, declaring to them, that in doing ſo the only con- 

formed to the laſt will of her huſband. | 
By this ſtep ſhe gained ſo much upon them, that forgetting 
their Hatred for the dead, tho' they carried it during his life 
as 


2 A. M. 1018. Ant. 7. C. 86. (c) A. M. 2925. 
Ant. J. C. 79. (4) A. M. 3926. Ant J. C. 78. 


Joſeph, Antiq. x. 23, 24. & de bel. Jud. I. 4. 
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nation, and of the characters of thoſe who governed it. 
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as far as poſſible, they changed it on a ſudden into a 

and veneration for his memory, and inſtead of- the inveRives 
and reproaches they had always abundantly vented againſt 
him, nothing was heard but praiſes and panegyrics, wherein 
they exalted immoderately the great actions of Alexander, 
by which the nation had been aggrandized, and its power, 
Honour and credit much augmented. By this means they 
brought over the people ſo effectually, whom till then they 


had always irritated againſt him, that they celebrated his fu- 


neral with greater pomp and magniſicence, than that of. any 
of his predeceſſors; and Alexandra, according to the intent 
of his will, was confirmed, ſovereign adminiſtratrix of the 
nation. We ſee from hence, that a blind and unlimited con- 
formity to the power and will of the Phariſees, ſtood with 
them for every kind of merit, and made all failings, and 
even erimes, diſappear as effectually as if they had never been: 
which is very common with thoſe who are fond of ruling. 
When that princeſs ſaw herſelf well eſtabliſhed, ſhe cauſed 
her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be received as high- prieſt: he was 
then near thirty years of age. According to her promiſe, 
ſhe gave the adminiſtration of all important affairs to the Pha- 
Tiſees. The firſt thing they did was to repeal the decree, by + 
which John Hyreanus, father of the two laſt kings, had 
aboliſhed all their traditional conſtitutions, which were after- 
wards more generally received than ever. They perſecuted 
with great cruelty all' thoſe who had declared. themſelves 
their enemies in the preceding reigns, without the queen's 
being able to prevent them ; becauſe ſhe had tied up her 
own hands, by putting herſelf into thoſe of the Phariſees. 
She had Teen in her huſband's time what a civil war was, and 
the infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. She was 
afraid of kindling. a new one, and not knowing any other 
means to prevent it, than to give way to the violence of thoſe 
revengeful and inexorable men, ſhe believed it neceſſary to 
ſuffer a leſs, by way of precaution againſt a greater evil. 
What we have ſaid upon this head may contribute very 
much to our having a right ſenſe of the ſtate of the Jewiſh 


The 
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pet The Phariſees always continued (e) their perſecutions againſt 1 
ives | thoſe who had oppoſed them under the late king. They made bo 
inſt them accountable for all the cruelties and faults with which mM 
rein they thought proper to blacken his memory. They had at- 1 = 
der, ready got rid of many of their enemies, and invented every = 
ver, day new articles of accuſation to deſtroy thoſe who gave them | j u 
they moſt umbrage amongſt ſuch as till ſurvived, i 
hey | © The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing no end | 6 | 
fu- to theſe perſecutions, and that their deſtruction was ſworn, | I | 
any aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to wait on the queen, ; | 
tent with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond ſon, at their head. They re- 1 
the preſented to her the ſervices they had done the late king; To 
on- their fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and in 1 | 
vith all the difficulties with which he had been involved during 9 
and the troubles. That it was very hard at preſent, under her 1 
en: government, that every thing they had done for him ſhould 0 
mag be made criminal, and to ſee themſelves ſacrificed to the im- 1 
uſed. placable hatred of their enemies, ſolely for their adherence 9 
was do herſelf and her family. They implored her either to put 9 
iſe, a ſtop to ſuch ſort of enquiries, or if that was not in her 3 
ha- power, to permit them to retire out of the country; in or- 7 
by der to their ſeeking an aſylum elſewhere : at leaſt they begged 1 
had | her to put them into ꝑarriſoned places, where they might al 
ter- find ſome ſecurity againſt the violence of their enemies. 9 
ted The queen was as much affected as it was poſſible to be PR 
ves with the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the injuſtice done 43 
n's them. But it was out of her power to do for them all the MY 
her deſired; for ſhe had given herſelf maſters, by engaging to act i 1 
es. in nothing without the conſent of the Phariſees. How dan- j Y 
and gerous is it to inveſt ſuch people with too much authority! j 1 
vas They exclaimed, that it would be putting a ſtop to the courſe 4h 
her of juſtice, to ſuſpend the enquiries after the culpable ; tat | 
oe ſuch a proceeding was what no government ought to ſuffer ; 
FI and that therefore they never would come into it. On the 

; other fide, the queen believed, that ſhe ought not to give 
oy her conſent, that the real and inen friends of her family 
aſh. Vor. XI. — 2 ſſmould 

\ (e) A. M. 3931. Ant. J. C. 73. Joſeph, Ang xiii. 
The | 24. & de bell. Jude 1. 4. 
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230 The HISTORY of | 
ſhould abandon their country in ſuch a manner; becauſe ſhe 

would then lye at the mercy of a turbulent faction witliout 
any ſupport, and would have no reſource in caſe of neceſſity. 
She reſolved therefore upon the third point they had propoſed 
to her, and diſperſed them into the places where ſhe had gar - 
riſons. She found two advantages in that conduct; the firſt 
was, that their enemies dared not attack them in thoſe for- 
treſſes, where they would have their arms in their hands; 
and the ſecond, that they would always be a body of hos, 


upon which ſhe could rely u pon occaſion in caſe of any my, 


ture, 

Some years after queen c very dan- 
gerous diſtemper (J), which brought her to the point of 
death, As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, her youngeſt ſon, ſaw that 
. ſhe could not recover, as he had long formed the deſign of 
ſeizing the crown at her death, he ſtole out of Jeruſalem in 
the night, with only one domeſtic, and went to the places, 
in which according to a plan he had given of them, the 
friends of his father had been placed in garriſon. He was 
received in them with open arms, and in fiſteen days time 
twenty-two of thoſe towns and caſtles declared for him, 
which put him in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the forces of the 
ſtate, The people as well as the army were intirely in- 
clined to declare for him, weary of the cruel adminiſtra- 
tion of the Phariſees, who hed governed without con- 
troul under Alexandra, and were become inſupportable to 
all the world. They came therefore in crowds from all ſides 
to follow the ſtandards of Ariſtobulus; in hopes that he 
would aboliſh the tyranny of the 8 which could not 
be expected from Hyrcenus his brother, who had been brought 
up by his mother in a blind ſubmiſſion to that ſect: beſides 
which, he had neither the courage nor capacity neceſſary to 
ſo vigorous a deſign ; for he was heavy and indolent, void of 
activity and application, and of a very mean genius. 

When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party augment- 
ed conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus at their head 
to preſent to the dying ren” what had pafled, and to de- 
mand 


IS 4 M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 70. 


Tors of the temple, ⁊ubich were upon the ſame rock, 
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mand her orders and aſſiſtance. She anſwered, that ſhe was 


no longer in a condition to intermeddle | in "fac affairs, and 
that the leſt the care of them to the Phariſees. However 


ſhe appointed ee her heir general, and expired ſoon 
after. 

As ſoon as the was dead , he took poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to ſupport him up- 
on it, When Ariſtobulus quitted Jeruſalem, they had cauſed 


his wife and children, whom he had left behind him, to be 


ſhut up in the caſtle of * Baris, as hoſtages 2gainſt himſelf, 
But ſeeing this did not ſt op him, they raiſed an army. Ari- 
ſtobulus did the ſame. A battle near Jericho decided the 
quarrel, Hyrcanus, abandoned by moſt part of his troops, 
who went over to his brother, was obliged to fly to Jeruſa- 


lem, and to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Baris: his par- 


tiſans took refuge in the temple. Some time after they alſo 
ſubmitted to Ariſtobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come 


to an accommodation with him. 


Sxcr. IV. Reign of Ari ſto bulus II. zobich continued fix years. 


17 was agreed by the accommodation (g) that Ariſtobulus 


ſhould have the crown and high-priefthood, and that Hyr- 
canus ſhould reſign both to him, and content himſelf with a 


private life, under the protection of his brother, and with 


the enjoyment of his fortunes, It was not difficult to recon- 
eile him to this; for he loved quiet and eaſe above all things, 


and quitted the government, after having poſſeſſed it three 


months. The tyranny of the Phariſees ended with his reign, 
after having greatly diſtreſſed the Jewiſh nation from the death 
of Alexander Jannæus. 

The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon appeaſed, to 
which the ambition of Antipas, better known under the 


name of Antipater, father of Herod, gave birth. He was 


by extraction an Idumzan, and a Jew by religion, as were 


all the Idumæans, from the time Hyrcanus had obliged them 


X 2 | to 
(g) A. M. 2935. Ant. J. C. 69. 


* Baris <vas a caſtle ſituate upon an high rock without the 


* 
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to embrace Judaiſm. As he had been brought up in the court 
of Alexander Jannzus, and of Alexandra his wife, Who 
reigned after him, he had gained the aſcendant of Hyrcanys 
their eldeſt ſon, with the hope of raiſing himſelf by his fa. 
your, when he ſhould ſucceed to the crown (þ). But when 
he ſaw all his meaſures broke by the depoſition of Hyrcanus, 


and the coronation of Ariſtobulus, from whom he had no- 


thing to expect, he employed his whole addreſs and applica- 


tion to replace Hyrcanus upon the tbrone. 


The latter, by his ſecret negotiations, had at firſt applied 
to Aretas, king of Arabia Petre a, for aid to reinſtate himſelf. 
After various events, which I paſs over to avoid prolixity, 


he had recourſe to Pompey, who, on his return from his ex- 


pedition againſt Mithridates, was arrived in Syria (i). He 
there took cognizance of the'competition between Hyrcanus 
and Ariſtobulus, who repaired thither according to his orders, 
A great number of Jews went thither alſo, to demand that 


they ſhould be freed from the government of both the ene 


and the other. They repreſented, that they ought nov to 
be ruled by kings : that they had long been accuſtomed to 


| obey only the high-prieft, who without any other title, ad- 


miniſtred juſtice according to the Jaws and conſtitutions tranſ- 
mitted down to them from their forefathers : That the two 
brothers were indeed of the ſacerdotal line ; but that they 
had changed the form of the government for a new one, 


vrhich would enſlave them, if not remedied, 


Hyrcanus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſtly de- 


prived him of his birth-right, by uſurping every thing, and 5 


leaving him only a ſmall eftate for his ſubſiſtence, He ac- 
cuſed him alſo of practiſing piracy at ſea, and of plundering 
his neighbours by land. And to confirm what he alledged 


againſt him, he produced almoſt a thouſand Jews, the princi- 


pals of the nation, whom Antipater had brought expreſly, to 


ſupport by their teſtimony what that prince had to ſay againſt 


his brother, 
Ariſtobulus 
() A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. Joſeph. Antig. xiv. 


2—8. & de bell. Jud, 15, | (7) Id. xiv. 5. Id. de 
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Ariſtobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had been de- 


poſed only for his incapacity; that his ſſoth and indolence 


rendered him entirely incapable of the public affairs; that 


the people deſpiſed him, and that he, Ariſtobulus, had been 
obliged to take the reins of the government into his own 
hands, to prevent them from falling into thoſe of ſtrangers. 
In fine, that he bore no other title than his father Alexander 


had done before him. And in proof of what he advanced, 
he produced a great number of the young nobility of the 
country, who appeared with all poſſible ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, Their ſuperb habits, haughty manners, and proud 
demeanor did no great ſervice to his cauſe. 

Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct of 
Ariftobulus was violent and unjuſt, but would not however 
pronounce immediately upon it, left. Ariſtobulus, out of re- 
ſentment, ſhould oppoſe his Jefigns againſt Arabi, which he 
had much at heart; he therefore diſmiſſed the two brothers 


reſpectfully, and told them, that at his return from reducing 


Aretas and his Arabians, he ſhould paſs thro' Judza, and. 
that he would then regulate their affair, and make the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions in all things. 

Ariſtobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſentiments, 
ſet out ſuddenly from Damaſcus, without paying him the 
leaſt inſtance of reſpect, returned into Judza, armed his 
ſubjects, and prepared for a good defence. By this conduct, 


he made Pompey his mortal enemy. 


Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making preparations for 
the Arabian war. Aretas till then, had deſpiſed the Roman 


arms; but when he ſaw them at his door, and that victori- 


ous army ready to enter his dominions, he ſent an embaſſy to 
make his ſubmiſſions. Pompey however advanced as far as 
Petra his capital, which he took. Aretas was taken in it. 


"Pompey at firſt kept him under a guard; but at length he 
was releaſed upon accepting the e impoſed on him 


by the victor, who ſoon after returned to Damaſcus. 
He was not apprized till then of Ariſtobulus's proceedings 


in judæa. He marched thither with his army, and found 
A poſted in the caſtle of Alexandrion, which ſtood 
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upon 2 high mountain at the entrance of the country. The 


place was extremely ſtrong, built by his father Alexander, 
who had given his name to it. Pompey ſent to bid him come 
down to him. Ariſtobulus was not much inclined to com- 
ply, but he at laſt gave into the opinion of thoſe about him, 
who apprehending a war with the Romans, adviſed him to 


' go. He did ſo, and after a converſation which turned upon 


His difference with his brother, he returned into his caſtle, 
He repeated the ſame two or three times, in hopes by that 


complacency to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to de- 


eide in his favour. But for fear of accident, he did not omit 
to put good garriſons into his ſtrong places, and to make all 
other preparations for a vigorous defence, in caſe Pompey 
ſhould decree againſt him. Pempey, who had advice of his 
proceedings, the laſt time he came to him, obliged him to 
put them all into his hands, by way of ſequeſtration, and 


made him ſign orders for that purpoſe to all the commanders 
of thoſe places, | 


Ariſtobulus, incenſed at the violence which had been Joni 
him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all hafte to Jeruſalem, 
and prepared every thing for the war. His reſolution te 
keep the crown, made him the ſport of the different paſſions, 
Hope and fear. When he ſaw the leaſt appearance that 
Pompey would decide in his favour, he made uſe of all the 
arts of complacency to incline him to it. When on the con- 
trary he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that he would declare 
againſt him, he obſerved a directly oppoſite conduct. Such 
was the contrariety, viſible in the different ſteps he took 
throughout this affair, 

Pompey followed him cloſe. The firſt place, FF he 
encamped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho; there he 
received the news of Mithridates' s death, as we ſhall ſee in 
the follewing book, 

He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. When he 
approached, Ariſtobulus, who began to repent of what he 
had done, came out to meet him, and endeavoured to bring 
him to an accommodation, by promiſing an entire ſubmiſſion, 
and à great ſum of money to prevent the war. Pompey ac- 

cepted 
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he cepted his offers, and ſent Gabinius, at the head of a detach» 
Is ment, to receive the money; but when that lieutenant gene- 
ne ral arrived at Jeruſalem, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, 
n- and inftead of receiving the money, he was told from the top 
n, of the walls, that the city would not ſtand to the agreement. 
to Pompey thereupon „ not being willing that they ſhould deceive 
on him with impunity, ordered Ariſtobulus, whom he had kept 
es with him, to be put in irons, and advanced with his whole 
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BE army againſt Jeruſalem. The city was extremely ftrong by its 
er fituation, and the works which had been made; and had it 
it not been divided within doors againſt irſelf, was capable of 
1 making a long defenſe. 
ty | Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place ; eſpecially 
is when they ſaw that Pompey kept their king üer Bug 
to the adherents of Hyreanus were determined to open the gates 
id do that general, And as the latter were much the greatep 
rs | number, the other party retired to the mountain where the 
| feraple ſtood, to defend it, and cauſed the bridges of the ditch 
ie and valley which ſurrounded it, to be broke down, Pompey, 
* to whom the city immediately opened its gates, reſolved ta 
2 belege the temple. The place held out three months entire, 
5 and would have done ſo three more, and perhaps obliged the 
& Romans to abandon their enterprize, but for the ſuperſtitious 
le rigour with which the beſieged obſerved the ſabbath. They 
- believed indeed, that they might defend themſelves when 
TT attacked, but not that they might preyent the works of the _ 
h enemy, or make any for themſelves. The Romans knew 
no - how to take the advantage of this ination upon the ſabbath 

days. They did not attack the Jews upon them, but filled 
2 up the foſſes, made their approaches, and fixed their engines 
e without oppoſition. They threw down at length a great 
3 tower, with which ſo great à part of the wall fell, that the 

breach was large enough for an aſſault. The place was carried 
2 ſword in hand, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued, in which more 
e than twelve thouſand perſons were killed. 
g During the whole tumult, cries, ani diſorder o this 
s- Rawghtor, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who were at that 
dime employed in divine ſervice, continued it with 2 fyrprie- 

| ing 
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ing unconcern, notwithſtanding the rage of their enemie: 


and their grief to ſee their friends and relations maſſacred be- 


fore their eyes. Many of them ſaw their own blood mingle 


with that of the ſacrifices they offered, and the ſword of the 
enemy make themſelves the victims of their duty: happy and 


worthy of being envied, if they were as faithful to the ſpirit, 
as the letter of it! 

Pompey, with many of his ſuperior officers, entered the 
temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but into the Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum, into which, by the law, only the high 
prieſt was permitted to enter once a year, upon the ſolemn 
day of expiation. This was what affficted and enraged the 
Jews moſt againſt the Romans, 

Pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, that 
conſiſted principally in ſums which had been depoſited there 


by private families for their better ſecurity, Thoſe ſums 


amounted to two thouſand * talents in ſpecie, without reck- 


oning the gold and filver veſſels, which were innumerable, and 


of infinite value. It was not, ſays Cicero, out of reſpect 
for the majeſty of the God adored in that temple, that Pom- 
pey behaved in this manner; for according to him, nothing 
was more contemptible than the Jewiſh religion, more un- 


worthy the wiſdom and grandeur of the Romans, nor more 


oppoſite to the inſtitutions of their anceſtors. Pompey in this 


noble diſintereſtedneſs had no other motive, than to deprive 


malice and calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. 
Such were the thoughts of the moſt learned of the Pagans 


upan the only religion of the true God. They blaſphemed 


What they knew nothing of. 
It 


* Three hundred thouſand 


Non enim credo religionem & 


pounds flerling. 


+ Cn. Pompeius, captis 


Hieroſolymis, victor ex illo 


fano nihil attigit. In primis 
hoc, ut multa alia, ſapientur, 


quod in tam ſuſpicioſa ac ma- 


ledica civitate locum ſermoni 
obtrectatorum non reliquit. 


Judzorum & hoſtium impedi- 


mento præſtantiĩſſi mo impera- 
tori, ſed pudorem fuiſſe iſto- 
rum religio ſacrorum a ſplen- 


dore hujus 1 imperit, gravitate 


nominis veſtri, majorum infti- 
tutis abhorrebat. Cic. pro 
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be it hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had been ſuc- 
le ſeſsful in all things, but that after this ſacrilegiovs curioſity, 
he his good-fortune abandoned him, and that his taking the 
nd the temple of jeruſalem was his lat victory. 
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51 er. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. Sobich continued g- | 


he Fe ours, 9 
4 | P OMPEY having put an end to the war 4 k), cauſed the | j = 
pi walls of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, re-eſtabliſhed Hyr- bo 
10 canus, and ſent Ariſtobulus, with his two ſons, Alexander = 
" B nnd Antigonus, priſoners to Rome. He diſmembered ſeveral = 
1 cities from the kingdom of Judza, which he uniteg with the 9 
2 government of Syria, impoſed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left = 
FF the tion of affairs to Antipater, who was at the court i 
5 Hyrcanus, and one of his principal miniſters. Alexander = 
4 made his eſcape upon the way to Rome, and returned into 9 
+ Jaiza, where he afterwards excited new troubles. 2 
: Hyreanus () finding himſelf too weak to take the field i 
8 againſt him, had recourſe to the arms of the Romans. Ga- by 
4 | binius, governor of Syria, after having overthrown Alexander 0 
e in a battle, went to Jeruſalem, and reinſtated Hyrcanus in 
Y the high priefthood F, He made great alterations in the civil 
> government, for from monarchical, as it bad been, he chang- 


ed it into ariſtocratical; but thoſe innovations were but of 

8 ſhort duration. 

Craſſus (m) upon his march againſt the Parthians, always 

| intent upon gratifying his inſatiable avarice, ſtopt at Jeruſa - 

lem, where he had been told great treaſures were laid up. He 
plundered the temple of all the riches in it, which amounted 
to the ſum of ten thouſand talents, that is to ſay, about fif- 
teen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Cæſar (u), after his expedition into Egypt, being arrived 
in Syria, 3 „ who had made his eſcape from Rome 8 


| | 
1 
1 


(k) A. M. 3941. Ant. J. C. 63. (1) A. M. 3947. ** | 
J. c. 57. (n A.M. 3950, Ant. J. C. 54. (=) A. * 
3957, Ant. J. C. 47. Joſeph Antiq. xiv. 15. de bel Jud, 1. % 
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his father Ariſtobulus, came to throw himſelf at his feet, 
begged him to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his father, 
who was lately dead; and made great complaints againft Anti- 
pater and Hyrcanyy. Cæſar had too great obligations to both, 
to do any thing contrary to their intereſts; for as we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel, without the aid he had received from them, 
his expedition into Egypt would have miſcarried. He decreed, 
that Hyrcanus ſhould retain the dignity of high-prieſt of Je. 
ruſalem, and the ſovereignty of Judza, to himſelf and his 
poſterity after him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of 
procurator of Judza under Hyrcanus. By this decree, the 
ariſtocracy of Gabinius was aboliſhed, and the government of 
Judza re-eſtabliſhed upon the ancient foot. | 
Antipater cauſed the C, government of Jeruſalem to be 
given to Phaſael his eldeſt ſon, and that of Gallilee to Herod 
his ſecond ſon, 


Cæſar (p, at Hyrcanus' s requeſt, and in conſideration of 
the ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt and Syria, permitted 


him to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had 
cauſed to be demoliſhed. Antipater, without loſing time, be- 


gan the work, and the city was ſoon fortified as it had been | 


before the „ Cæſar was killed this year. 
During the civil wars, Judza, as well as all the other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent troubles, 
Pacorus, () ſon of Orodes king of Parthia, had entered 


Syria with a powerful army. From thence he ſent a detach- 


ment into Judæa, with orders to place Antigonus, the ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, upon tlie throne, who on his ſide had alſo raiſed 
troops. Hyrcanus, and Phaſael, Herod's brother, upon the 
propoſal of an accommodation, had the imprudence to go ts 
the enemy, who ſeized them, and put them in irons. Herod 
eſcaped from Jeruſalem the moment before the Parthians en- 
tered it to ſeize him alſo, 

Having 


(e) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. de bell. Jud. 1. 8. ( A. M. 


3960. Ant. J. C. 44. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. (9g) A. M. 


3961. Ant. J. C. 43. ford: any xiv. 245 26. 8 de bel. 
Jud, 1. 11. 
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Hing miſled Herod, they plundered the city and coun- 
try, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and delivered Hyr= 
canus and Phaſael in chains into his hands. Phaſael, who 
well knew that his death was reſolved, daſhed out his braing 
againſt the wall, to avoid the hands of the executioner, For 
Hyrcanus, his life was granted him; but to render him inca- 
pable of the prieſh-hood, Antizonus cauſed his ears to be cut 
off, For according to the levitical law (r), it was requiſite 
that the high-prieſt ſhould be perfect in all his members. Af- 
ter having thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the 
Parthians, that they might carry him into the eaſt, from. 
whence it would not be poſſible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judza. He continued a priſoner at Seleucia in Babylo- 
nia, till the coming of Phraates to the crown, who cauſed his 
chains to be taken off, and gave him entire liberty to ſee and 
converſe with the Jews of that country, who were very nu- 


merous. They looked upon him as their king and high-prieft, 


and raiſed him a revenue ſufficient to ſupport his rank with 
ſplendor. The love of his native country made him forget all 


' thoſe advantages. He returned the year following to Jeruſa- 


lem, whither Herod had invited him to come, but put him 
to death ſome years afterwards. 

| Herad at firſt took refuge in Egypt, from. whence he went 
to Rome, Anthony was then in the high degree of power 
which the triumvirate had given him. He took Herod under 


his protection, and even did more in his favour than he ex- | 


pected, For inſtead of what he propoſed, which was at moſt 
to obtain the crown for * Ariſtobulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne 


he had lately married, with the view only of governing un- 


der him, as Antipater had done under Hyrcanus ; Anthony 
cauſed the crown to be conferred upon himſelf, contrary to the 
uſual maxim of the Romans in like caſes, For it was not their 
cuſtom to violate the rights of the royal houſes, which ac- 
| knowledged 
( Levit. xxi. 16 — 24. 60 Joſeph. Antiq. xv. 2. 
* Ariftebulus <vas the ſon of Alexandra, Hyrcanus's daugh- 
ter; and bis father auas Alexander, ſon of Ariſtabulus brother 
of 8 3 fo that the right of both . to the crown 
2045 united i in his Ferſen. 
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| knowledged them for protectors, and to give crowns to fltan. 


gers. Herod was declared king of Judza by the ſenate, and 
conducted by the canſuls to the capitol, where he received 
the inveſtiture of the crown, with the c ceremonies uſual upon 
fuch occaſions. | 

Herod paſſed only ſeven days at Rome in negotiating this 


great affair, and returned ſpeedily into Judæa. He employed 
no more time than three * in * journies by ſea and land, 


— 


SxCT. vi. Reign > ata exo gears duration, 


] T was not fo as for Hercd {t) to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judza, as it had been to ob- 


tain his title from the Romans, Antiganus was not at all 


inclined to reſign a throne, which had coſt him ſo much pains 
and money to acquire. He diſputed it, 1 him very vigo- 
rouſly for almoſt two years. 

' Herod, CY who during the winter had made great prepa- 
rations for the following campaign, opened it at length with 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted at the head of a fine 


and numerous army. Anthony had given orders to Soſius, 


governor of Syria, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reduce 
Antigonus, and to put Herod into fall poſſeſſion of the ang” 
dom of Judza. 

Whilſt the works neceſſary to the ſiege were carrying on, 
Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length conſummated 


his marriage with Mariamne. They had been contracted four 
years to each other: but the unforeſeen troubles, into which 


Be fell, had prevented their conſummating the marriage till 
then. She was the daughter of Alexander, the ſon of king 
Ariſtobulus, and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus the 
ſecond, and thereby grand daughter to thoſe two brothers. She 
was a princeſs of extraordinary beauty and virtue, and poſ- 
ſeſſed in an eminent degree all the other qualities that adorn 
the ſex. The attachment of the Jews to the Aſmonæan fa- 


mily, made Herod j Imagine „ that by eſpouſing her, he ſhould 
find 


Ct) A. M. 3965. Ant. JI. C. 39. (u A. M. 3966. 


Ant. J. C. 38. Joſeph, Antiq. xiv, 27 Id. de bell. Jud, 1. 13» 


— — — —— —ü—ñ— 
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Had no difficulty in gaining their affection, which was one of 
his reaſons for conſummating his marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having joined 


their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert, with the utmoſt vi- 


gour, and witha very numerous army, which amounted to at 
leaſt ſixty thouſand men. The place however held out againſt 
chem many months with exceeding reſolution, and if the be- 
ſieged had been as expert in the art of war and the defence of 
places, as they were brave and reſolute, it would not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much better 
{killed in thoſe things than them, carried the place & length, 


After a ſiege of ſomething more than fix marths. 


The Jews (x) being driven from their poſts, the enemy en- 
tered on all fides, and made themſelves maſters of the city. 
And to revenge the obſtinate reſiſtance they had made, and the 
pains they had ſufferel during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, they 
Filled all quarters of Jeruſ#lem with blood and ſlaughter, plun- 
dered and deſtroyed nll before 'them, tho? Herod did his ut- 
moſt to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus ſeeing all loft, came and threw himſelf at the 
feet of Soſius in thermoſtiſubmiſlive and moſt abject manner. 
He was put in chains, and ſent to Anthony, as Toon as he ar- 
rived at Antioch. He deſigned at firſt to have reſerved him 
For his triumph; but Herod, Who did not think himſelf ſafe 
us Jong as that branch of the royal family ſurvived, would 
not let him reft till he had obtained the death of that unfor- 
tunate prince, for which he even gave a large ſum of money 
{y). He was proceeded againſt in form, condemned to die, 
and had the ſentence executed upon him in the fame manner 
as common eriminals, with the rods and axes of the lictor, and 
was faſtened to a ſtake ; a treatment with which the Romans 
Had never uſed any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Aſmonmans, after a duration 
of an hundred and twenty nine years, from the beginning of 
the government of Judas Maccabzus. Herod entered by this 
means upon the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Jadæa. 

l Y This 

(x) A.M. 3967. Ant. J. C. 37. (y) Joſeph. 

Alaig. ibid. Plut, in Anton» p. 93a. Dion, Caſſ. I. 49. p: 405 
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This fingular, extraordinary, and till then unexample# 
event, by which the ſovereign authority over the Jews was 
given to a ftranger, and Idumæan, ought to have opened their 
eyes, and rendered them attentive to a celebrated prophecy, 


which had foretold it in clear terms; had given it as the cer- 


certain mark of another event, in which the whole nation 
was intereſted, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and diſtinguiſſed them by «peculiar characteriſtic 
from all the other nations of the world, that had' an equal 
intereſt im it, but without Knowing, or being apprized of it. 
This was the prophecy of- Jacob, who: at his death foretold 


to his twelve ſons aſſembled round his bed, what would haps 


pen. in the ſeries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they 
were the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongſt 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the tribe of 
Judah, there is this of which we now fpeak : The (z) ſcep- 
ter ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from betæveen 


bis fert, untill Sbilob come, and unto bim ſhall the gathering of” 


the people be. The: ſcepter or rod (for the Hebrew ſignifies both?) 


implies here the authority and ſuperiority over the other tribes. 


All the ancient Jews have explained this-prediction to de- 
note the Meſſiah ; the fact is therefore inconteſtable, and is 
reduced to two eſſential points. The firſt is, that as long av: 
the tribe of Judah ſhall ſubſiſt, it ſhall have preheminencs 

and authority over the other tribes : the ſecond, that it ſhall 

ſubſiſt, and form a body of a republic, er by its laws, 
and magiſtrates, till the Meſſiah comes, y 

The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory of the: 


Iſtaelites, wherein that preheminence of the tribe of Judah, 


appears evidently, This is not the proper place for proofs of. 
this kind; thoſe who would he more fully informed, may 
conſult the explanation of Geneſis lately publiſhed *. ; 


For the ſecond'point, we have only to conſider it with the 


leaft attention. When Herod the Idumzan, and in conſe 


quence ftranger, was placed upon the throne, the authority | 


| and ſuperiority, which the tribe of Judah had over the other 
tribes, were firſt taken from it. The tribe of Judah had no 
| longer 


(x) Gen. xlix. 19, * By F. Babuty, Rus St. Jagutts 
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Jonger the ſupremacy, it was no longer a body ſubſiſting, 
from which the magiſtrates were taken. It was manifeſt 
therefore, that the Meſſiah was come. But at what time 
did that tribe become like the reſt, and was confounded with 
them? in the times of Titus Veſpaſian, and Adrian, who 
finally exterminated the remains of Judah. It was therefore 
before thoſe times the Meſſiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the e af 
his prophecies ! Would it be making a right uſe of hiſtory, 
not to dwell a few moments upon facts like this, when we . 
meet them in the courſe of our matter? Herod, reduced to 
quit Jeruſalem, takes refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts 
of demanding the ſovereignty for himſelf, but for another, It 
was the groſſeſt injuſtice to give it to a ſtranger, whilſt there 
were princes of the royal family in being. But it had been 
decreed from all eternity, that Herod ffiould be King of the 
Jews. Heaven and earth ſhould ſooner paſs away than that 
decree of God not be fulfilled. Anthony was at Rome, and 
in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power, when Herod arrives there. 
How, many events were neceſſary to the conducting of 
things to this point! But is there any iat difficult to the 
en 


ARTICLE II. 


*. 


Mita f the hiſtory of the Parthians, Sek the eſtabl. "of 
ment of that empire to the eat of bo as zobicbh is 
related at large. 


1 H E Parthian empire was one of the moſt — al 
moſt conſiderable that ever was in the Eaſt. Very weak. 

in its beginnings, as is common, it extended itſelf by little 
and little over all Aſia Major, and made even the Romans 
tremble, Its duration is generally allowed to be four hun- 
dred threeſcore and fourteen years ; of which two hundred 
and fifty-four were before Jeſus Chriſt, and two hundred and 
twenty after him. Arſaces was the founder of that empire, 
from whom all his ſucceſſors were called Arſacides. Artax- 
cake, by birth a Perſian, having overcome and ſlain Artaba- 
Y 2 3 nus, 


— a 4 
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nus, the laſt of thoſe kings, transferred the empire of the 
Parthians to the Perſians, in the fifth year of the emperor 
Alexander, the fon of Mammæus. I ſhall only fpeak here 
of the affairs of the Parthians before Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhall 
treat them very briefly, except the defeat of cad, which 
I ſhall relate in all its extent. . 

I have obſerved elſewhere what gave (a) Arfaces I. occa- 
fien to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Macedonians. 
who had been in poſſeſſion of it from the death of Alexan- 
der the great, and in what manner he had cauſed himſelf to be 
elected king of the Parthians. Theodotus at the fame time 
made Bactria revolt, and took that ta from Aitiochon, 
firnamed Theos.. 

Some time after Seleucus Callinicus (Y, who ſucceeded 
| Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the Parthians, He 
fell into their hands himſelf, and was made priſoner : this 
happened in the reign of Tiridates, calle otherwiſe Arſaces. 
II. brother of the firſt. | 

| Antiochus, firnamed the great (c), was more ſucteſsful 

than his predeceſſor, He marched into the Eaſt, and repof- 

| ſeſſed himſelf of Media, which. the Parthians had taken 
: | from him, He alſo entered Parthia, and obliged the * king 
| 

| 


ch 
10115 


to retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned ſoon after 
with an army of an hundred thouſand. foot, and twenty 
thouſand borſe. As the war was of a tedious duration, Anti- 
ochus made a treaty with. Arſaces, by which he left him 
Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that he ſhauld aſſiſt him 
in reconquering the revolted provinces. Antivchus (d) march- 
ed afterwards againſt Euthydemus king of Baftria, with whom 
he was alſo 2 to come to an accommodation. | 


PzIaAr he 


(a) R. M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 290. Vok VII. (5) A. M. 
3768. Ant. J. C. 236. Vol. VII. (e) A.M. 3792. Ant. 
J. C. 212. Vol. VIII. (d) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. 

* The Abbe Longuezue, in bis Latin diſſertation upon the 

Arſacides, aferibes what is here ſaid to Artabanus, whom he 
places between Arſaces II. and TO Tuſtin Hus no- 
ibing of tbem. 
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PRIAATIus, the ſon of Arfaces IT. ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the crown at 
his death to Phraates I. his eldeſt ſon, | 

Phraates left it to MtTHyRIDATEs (e), whom he pre- 
ferred before his own ifſue, upon account of his extraordi- 
nary merit, and who was in effect one of the greateſt kings 
the Parthians ever had. He carried his arms farther than 
Alexander the great. was he vp made Demetrius Nica- 
tor priſoner, 

PuRAATES II. (F) f ucceeded Mithridates his father. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched againſt him at 
the head of a powerful army, under pretext of delivering 
his brother Demetrius, who had been long kept in captivity. 
After having defeated Phraates in three battles, he was him- 
ſelf overthrown, and killed in the laſt, and his-army entirely 


cut in pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the. time he had 


formed the deſign of invading Syria, was attacked by the 


Scythians, and loſt his life in a battle, 


ARTABANUS (g) his uncle reigned in his ſtead, and 
died ſoon after, | 

His ſucceſſor was M1 TRRXITDATESs II. of whom Juſtin 
fays, that his great actions acquired him the firname of Great. 

He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a treaty of 
peace, which he made with them, he obliged their king to 
ſend him his Ton Tigranes as an hoſtage. The latter (5) 
was afterwards ſet. upon the throne of Armenia by the Par- 
thians themſelves, and joined with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, in the war againſt the Romans. 

Antiochus Euſebes 7; took refuge with Mithridates, who 


re- eſtabliſned him in the poſſeſſion of part of the kingdom of 


Syria two years aſter. 
It was the ſame Mithridates / k ), as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
who ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the amity and alli- 
| Y 3 —_— 


(e) A. M. 3840. Ant. J. C. 164.  (Ff) A. M. 3873. 
Ant. J. C. 131, (g) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. 

(% A. M. 4909+ Juſtin. I. 18. e. 3. {t) A. M. 3992. 
Fbid. p. 125. (4) A. M. 3914. Ant. J. e. 
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ance of the Romaris, and who cauſed hiny to be put to death 
en his return, for having given place to Sylla. | 
Demetrius Eucerus (I, who reigned at ae beſieg-· 
ing Philip his brother in the city of Berea, was defeated and 
taken by the Parthian troops ſent to the aid of Philip, and 
carried priſoner-to to Mithridates, who treated him with all 
the honours poſſible. He died there of diſeaſe. : 
Mithridates II. died (), after having reigned forty years, 
generally regretted by his ſubjects. The domeſtic troubles 
with which his death was followed, and confiderably weak- 


ened the Parthian empire, made lids loſs till more ſenſible, 


Tigranes re-entered upon all the provinces he had given up 
to the Parthians, and took ſeveral others from them. He 
paſſed the Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of Syria and 


During theſe troubles, the Pasthians elected Mx Aix 1- 
«xs, and after him S1NATROCCEs, kings, of whom al- 


moſt nothing more is known than their names. 


PuzAATES (u), the ſon of the latter, was he, whe 
cauſed himſelf to be firnamed THz GOD. 
He fent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, afcer the great vidtory 


the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held at the 


ſame time ſecret intelligence with the latter. It was at that 
time Mithridates wrote him the letter, which Salluſt has 
preſerved. 

Pompey (o, having been 8 in the place of Lucul- 
lus, to terminate the war againſt Mithridates, engaged Phra- 
ates in the party of the Romans. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger pink his father, 
and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey's (p) return to Rome, Phraates is killed 
by his own children, Mir HRIDATES his eldeſt ſon takes 
his place. 


Tigranes, 


Y A. M. 3915. Ant. J. C. 29. Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 22. 
( A. M. 3915. Ant. J. C. 89. Strab. I. 11. p. 532. 
plut. in Lucul. p. 500, &c. (n) A. M. 3935- Ant. 


. o. é (9) A. N. 3938, u: J. C. 66. (e) A. M. 
3908. Ant, ]. C. 56, 
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| Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at the fame time. 
Artavaſdes, his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Mithridates ( expelled his kingdom either by his own 
ſubjects, to whom he had rendered himſelf odious, or by the 
ambition of his brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, who 
commanded in Syria, to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne z 
but without effect. He takes up arms in his own defence. 
Beſieged in Babylon (r), and warmly preſſed, he ſurrenders 
to Orodes, who l him only as an enemy, and not a 
brother, cauſes him to be put to death; by which means 
Ox op s becomes peaceable poſſeſſor of the throne, | 

But he found enough to employ him abroad (3), that he 
had no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately been created conful 
at Rome, with Pompey for the ſecond time. On the par- 
tition of the provinces, Syria fell to Craſſus, who was ex- 
eecdingly rejoiced upon that account; becauſe it favoured the 
deſign he had formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When 
he was in company, even with people he ſcarce knew, be 
could not moderate his tranſports. Amongſt his friends, with 
whom he was under leſs reſtraint, he ran even into che 
tades unworthy of his age and character, and ſeemed to for- 
get himſelf in a ſtrange manner. He did not confine his views 
to the government of Syria, nor to the conqueſt of ſome 
neighbouring prov inces, nor even to that of Parthia: He 
flattered himſelf with doing ſuch things, as ſhould make the 
great exploits of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and thoſe of 
Pompey againſt Mithridates, appear like the feats of infants 
in compariſon with his. He had already over-ran in thought 
Bactria and the Indias, and penetrated as far as the remoteſt 
ſeas, and the extremities of the eaſt. However, in the in- 
ſtructions and powers which were given him, Parthia was in 
no manner included : but all the world knew his deſign 
againſt it was his _ nk Such a beginning forebodes 
no ſuceeſs, ; 
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(s) Tuftin- l. 42. C. 4. (7 A. M. 3949. Ant. J. G. 55. 
(5) A, M. 3950. Ant. J. C. 54. Plut. is Crafl, p. 352. 
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. His departure had beſides ſomething more inaufpicious in It, _ 

3 One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened to oppoſe his app 

I going ; and was joined by many people, who could not ſuf- m= 

5 fer him to ſet out with gaiety of heart, to carry a war againſt 1 | 
- Q people who had done the Romans no injury, and were their " 

. friends and allies. That tribune, in conſequences having i in 1 
5 vain oppoſed the departure of Craſſus, made haſte to the gate be 

. of the city thro* which he was to paſs, and ſet a cauldron 7. 

| full of fire before him, When Craſſus came to the place, the 

= he threw perfumes, and poured libations into the pan, utter- 1 

9 ing over them the moſt terrible imprecations, which could * 

= not be heard without making all preſent tremble with horror, 

_ and of which the misfortunes of Craſſus have been regarded * 

| | by many writers as the accompliſhment. 3 

=_ Nothing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppolition, he 10 

bi continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, and tho' the fo 

| | Tea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and loſt abundance of II by 

li ſhips in his paſſage. When he arrived in Galatia, he had an | tr 

if Interview with king Dejotarus, who, tho' of a very advanced * 

| | age, was at that time employed in building a new city. Upon tl 

. which Craſſus rallied him to this effect, King of the Gala: e 

| = tians, you begin full late to build a city at the * twelfth hour of t 

| the day. And you, Lord Craſſus, replied Dejotarus, are not b 

| 700 early in ſetting out to make war againſt the Parthians, For d 

| Craſſus was at that time upwards of ſixty years old, and his q 

{ countenance made him look ſtill older than he was. t 

He had been informed (7), that there was conſiderable ] 

[ treaſures in the temple of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had not 

{ ventured to touch, He believed it worth his trouble to go a + 

i little out of his way to make himfelf maſter of them. He | 


therefore marched thither with his army. Beſides the other 
riches, which amounted to very conſiderable ſums, in it there 
uas a beam of gold, incloſed and concealed in another of 
wood made hollow for that uſe : this was known only by 
Eleazar the prieſt, who kept the treaſures of the ſanctuary. 
This beam of gold — three — minæ, each of 


which 
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| which weighed two pound and a half, Eleazar, who was 


2pprized of the motive of Craſſus's march to Jeruſalem, to 


fave the other riches, which were almoſt all of them depoſited 


in the tetnple by private perſons, diſcovered the golden beam 
to Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, after having 
made him take an oath not to meddle with the reſt, Was 
he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſacred with avarice ? 


Craſſus took the beam of gold, and notwithſtanding made 


the reſt of the treaſures his olanter! which amounted to 


about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. He then 


continued his rout. 

Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happily as he could have 
expected · He built > bridge over the Euphrates without any 
oppofition, paſſed it with his army, and entered the Parthian 
territories, He invaded them without any other real motive 
for the war, than the infatiable defire of enriching himſelf 
by the plunder of a country which was ſuppoſed to be ex- 
tremely opulent, The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards 
under Pompey, had made peace and ſeveral treaties with 


them. There had been no complaint of any infraction or 


enterprize to give a juſt pretext for a war. So that the Par- 


thians expected nothing leſs than ſuch an invaſion, and not 


being upon their guard, had made no preparations for their 
defence. Craſſus in confequence was maſter of the field, 

and over-ran without oppoſition the greateſt part of Meſopo- 
tamia. He took alſo ſeveral cities with no reſiſtance, and 
had he known how to take advantage of the occaſion, it 
had been eaſy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleucia 
and Cteſiphon, to have ſeized them, and made himſelf maſtex 
of all Babylonia, as he had done of Meſopotamia, But in- 
Read of purſuing his point, in the beginning of autumn, 


after having left ſeven thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe to 
ſecure the cities which had ſurrendered to him, he repaſſed 


the Euphrates, and put his troops into winter quarters in the 
cities of Syria, where his ſole employment was to amaſs mo- 
ney, and to plunder temples, | 

Fe was joined there by his ſon, whom Cæſar ſent ts him 


eut of Gas a young man who had already been 9 
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with ſeveral of the military crowns, given by the general ta 
| Tuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour. He brought 


250 


with him a thouſand choſen horſe. - 


Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this expedition, 
which were very conſiderable, the greateſt undoubtedly, after 
that of having undertaken this war, was his haſty return 
Into Syria, For he ought to have gone on without ſtaying, 
and to have Teized Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at en- 
mity with the Parthians, inſtead of x giving his enemies time 
to make preparations by his retreat, which was the cauſe of 
nis ruin, 

Whilſt he was oath all his troops from their wine 
ter quarters, ambaſſadors from the king of Parthia arrived, 
who opened their commiſſions i in few words. They told kim: 
that if that army was ſent by the Romans againſt the Par- 
thians, the war could not be terminated by any treaty of 
peace, and could only be brought to a concluſion by the final 
ruin of the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only Craſſus, who, againſt the opi- 
nion of his country, and to ſatiate his private avarice, had 
taken arms againſt them, and entered one of their provinces, 
the king their maſter was well diſpoſed to act with modera- 
tion in the affair, to take pity of the age of Craſſus, and to 
ſuffer the Romans in his dominions, rather ſhut up than 
Keeping poſſeiſion of cities, to depart with their lives and 
rings ſafe. They fpoke no doubt of the garriſons left by 
Craſſus in the conquered places. Craſſus anſwered this diſ- 
courſe only with a rhodomontade. He told them, They 
"ſhould have bis anſwer in the city of Seleucia. Upon which 
the moſt ancient of the ambaſſadors, named Vahiſes, made 
anſwer, laughing, and ſhewing him the palm of his hand ; 
Caſſus, you will ſooner ſee hair grow in the palm of my hand, 
than Seleucia, The ambaſſadors retired, and went to give 


their king notice, that he muſt prepare for war. 


As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit (2) Craſſus took tha 
Held, The Parthians had time during the winter, to aſ- 
ſemble a very e army, to make head againſt him. 

Orodes 


* A. M. 3951, Ant. J. C. 53. Plut. in Craff, p. 554. 
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Orodes their king divided his troops, and marched in perſon 


with one part of them to the frontiers of Armenia, he ſent 
the other into Meſopotamia under the command of Surena. 
That general, upon his arrival there, retook ſeveral of tha 
places Craſſus had made himſelf maſter of the year before. 
About the ſame time ſome Roman ſoldiers, who with ex- 
ceeding difficulty kad eſcaped out of the cities of Meſopota- 
mia, where they had been in. garriſon, of which the Par- 
thians had already retaken ſome, and were beſieging the reſt, 
came to Craſſus, and related things to him highly capable of 
diſquieting and alarming him. They told him, that they 
had ſeen with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the 
enemy, and that they had alſo been witneſſes of their terri- 


ble valour in the bloody attacks of rhe cities they beſieged. 
They added, . that they were troops not to. be eſcaped when 


they purſued, nor overtaken when they fled ; that their ar- 
rows, of a weight, and at the ſame time of an aſtoniſhing, 
rapidity, were always attended. with mortal wounds, againſt 
which it was impoſſible to defend. 

This diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and boldneſs of 


the Roman ſoldiers ; who imagined, that the Parthians dif- 


fered in nothing from the Armenians and Cappadocians, that 
Lucullus had fo eafily overthrown ;, and flattered themſelves, 
that the whole difficulty of the war would conſiſt in the length 
of the way, and the purſuit of the enemy, who would never 
dare tocome to blows with them, They now ſaw, contrary 
to their expectation, that they were to experience great bat- 
tles and great dangers. This d.ſcouragement roſe ſo high, that 
many of the principal officers were of opinion, that it was ne- 


ceſſary for Craſſus, before he advanced farther, to aſſemble a 


council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole enterprize. 
Put Craſſus liſtened to no other advice, but of thoſe who preſſed 

him to begin his march, and to make all poſſible expedition. 
What encouraged him the moſt, andconfirmed him in that 
reſolution, was the arrival of Artabaſus, king of Armenia, 
He brought with him a body of ſix thouſand horſe, which were 
part of his guards; adding, that beſides theſe, he had tep 
:.oufand cuiraſſiers, and thirty thouſand foot at his ſervice. 
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But he adviſed him to take great care not to march his army 
into the plains of Meſopotamia, and told him that he muſt en- 
ter the enemy's country by the way of Armenia; the reaſons 
with which he ſupported this advice were, that Armenia, be- 


ing a mountainous country, the Parthian horſe, in which the 


greateſt ſtrength of their army confifted, would be rendered 
entirely uſeleſs to them: that if they took this rout, he ſhould 
de in a condition to ſupply the army with all neceffaries ; in- 


ſtead of which, if he marched by the way of Meſopotamia, 


convoys would be deficient, and he would have a powerful ar- 
my in his front, on all the marches it would be necflary for him 
to take, before he could penetrate to the centre of the enemy's 
gominions; that in thoſe plains, the horſe would have all poſ- 
Hble advan zes againſt him; and laftly, that he muſt 
croſs ſeveral fandy deſerts, where the troops might be in great 


diſtreſs for want of water and proviſions. The counſel was ex- 


oellent, and the reaſons unanſwerable : but Craſſus, blinded by 
providence, which intended to puniſh the ſucrilege he had com- 
mitted in plundering the temple of Jeruſalem, deſpiſed all that 
«was ſaid ty him. He only defired Artabaſus, who returned into 
His dominibns, to bring him his troops as ſoon as poſſible. 
I have faid, that providence blinded Craſſus, which is ſelf 
evident in a great meaſure. But a Pagan writer makes the ſame 


remark upon it; thisis Dion Caſſius, a very judicious hiſtorian, | 


and at the ſame time a warrior. He ſays, that the Romans un- 
der Craffas ©©_ had-no ſalutary view, and were either ignorant 
4 upon all occafions of what _ neceſſary to be done, or in 
Ec no condition to execute it; ſo that one would have thought, 
8 by ſome divinity, they could 
© neither make uſe of their bodies nor minds. That Divi- 
nity was unknown to Dion. It was He whom the Jewiſh na- 
tion adored, and who avenged the injury done to his temple, 
Craſſus made haſte therefore to ſet forward. He had ſeven 
legions of foot, near four thouſand horſe, and as many light- 
armed ſoldiers and archers, which amounted in all to more 
than forty thouſand men, that is to ſay, one of the fineſt armies 
the Romans ever ſet on foot. When his troops paſſed the 
bridge he had laid over the river Euphrates near the city of 
Teugmn, 


0 


9 
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Zeugma, a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning drove in 
the faces of the ſoldiers, as if to prevent them from going on. 
At the ſame time a black cloud, out of which burſt an impetu - 
ous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and lightning, fell 
upon the bridge, and broke down a part of it. The troops were 
ſeized with fear and ſadneſs, He endeavoured to re-animate 
them in the beſt manner he was able, promiſing them with an 
oath, that they ſhould march back by the way of Armenia; 
and concluding his diſcourſe with aſſuring them, that not one 
of them ſhould return that way. Thoſe laſt words, which were 
ambiguous, and had eſcaped him very imprudently, threw the 
whole army into the greateſt trouble and diſmay. Craſſus well 
knew the bad effect they had produced; but out of a ſpirit of 
obſtinacy and haughtineſs, he neglected to remedy it, by ex- 
plaining the ſenſe of thoſe words, to re- aſſure the timorous. 
He made his troops advance along the Euphrates, His ſcouts, 
whom he had ſent out for intelligence, returned, and reported, 
that there was not a ſingle man to be ſeen in the country, but 
that they had found the marks of abundance of horſe, which 
ſeemed to have fled ſuddenly as if they had been purſued. 
Upon this advice, Craſſus confirmed himſelf in his hopes, 
and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians, as men that 
would never have courage to ſtand a charge, and come to blows 
with them. Caſſius adviſed him at leaſt to approach ſome town, 
where they had a garriſon, in order to reſt the army a little, 
and have time to learn the true number of the enemies, their 
force, and what deſigns they had in view; or if Craſſus did 
not approve that eounſel, to march along the Euphrates towards 
Seleucia ; becauſe by always keeping upon the coaſt of that ri- 
ver, he would put it out of the power of the Parthians to fur». 
round him; and that, with the fleet which might follow him, 
proviſions might be always brought from Syria, and all other 
things of which the army might: ſtand in need. This Caſſius 
was Crafſus's queſtor, and the ſame whoafterwards killedCztar. 
Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was upon the 
point of coming into it, when a chief of the Arabians, named 
Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, and had the addreſs to make | 
him approve a quite different plan. That Arab had formerly 
Ves, XL, --- 2 ſerved 
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| ſerved under Pompey, and was known by many of the Romas 
ſoldiers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena found him 
entirely qualified to play the part he gave him. Accordingly, 


When he was conducted to Craſſus, he informed him, that the 


| Parthians would not look the Roman army in the face; that 
its name alone had already ſpread an univerſal terror among 
their troops, and that there wanted no more for the obtaining 
| complete victory, than to march directly up to them, and 
give them battle. He effered to be their guide himſelf, and to 
carry them the ſhorteſt way. Craſſus, blinded by his flattery, 
and deceived by a man who knew how to give a ſpecious turn 
to what he propoſed, gave entirely into the ſnare, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſſing inſtances of Caſſius, and ſome others, 
who ſuſpeed that impoſtor's deſign. 

| Craſſus would hearken to no body. The traitor Ane, 
after having perſuaded him to draw off from the banks of the 
Euphrates, conducted him acroſs the plain by a way at firſt level 
and eaſy, but which at length became difficult from the deep 
ſands, in which the army found itſelf engaged in the midſt of a 
vaſt country, all bare, and of a frightful drineſs, where the eye 
could diſcover neither end or boundary, nor the tropps hope to 
find reſt and refreſhment. If thirſt, and the fatigue of the way, 
diſcouraged the Romans, the proſpe& of the country alone 


threw them into a deſpair ſtill more terrible; for they could per- 
_ ceive neither near them, nor at a diſtance, the leaſt tree, plant, 


or brook ; not ſo much as an hill, nor a ſingle blade of graſs : 
nothing was to be ſeen all around but heaps of burning ſand. 


This gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome treachery, of which 


the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought to have fully con- 
vinced them. That prince informed Craſſus, that king Orodes 
had invaded his dominions with a great army; that the war he 
Had to ſupport, prevented him from ſending the aid he had pro- 
miſled ; but that he adviſed him to approach Armenia, in order 
to their uniting their forces againſt the common enemy: That 
if he would net follow that advice, he cautioned him at leaſt 
to avoid, in his marches and encampments, the open plains, 
and ſuch places as were commodious for the horſe, and to keep 


always cloſe to the mountains. Craſſus, inſtead of giving ear to 


q theſe 
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aff theſe wiſe counſels, flew out againſt them that gave them; 
hee) and without vouchſafing to write an anſwer to Artabaſus, he 
ly, only told his couriers, *© I have not time at preſent to confider 
the sc the affairs of Armenia: I ſhall go thither ſoon, and hall 
hat then puniſh Artabafus for his treachery. 

Ng Craffus was fo full of his Arab, and ſs blinded by his afl 
ng ſuggeſtions, that he had continiied to follow him without the 
nd jeaſt diſtruſt, notwithſtanding all the advice that was given 
to him, till * had brought him a great way into the ſandy deſert 
we have mentioned. The traitor then made his . and 
gave Surena an account of what he had done. | 
After a march of ſome days in a deſert of the enemy's eoun- 
try, where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the ſcouts 
came in full ſpeed to inform Craſſus, that a very numerous ar- 
my of the Patthians advanced with great order and boldneſs to 
attack him immediately. That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and conſternation. Craſfus was more affec= 
ted with it than the reſt, He made all poſſible haſte to draw up 1 
his army in battle. At firſt, following the advice of Caffius, "WY 
he extended his infantry as far as he could, that it might take bi 
up the more ground, and make it Hfficult for the enemy to 
furround him ; he poſted all his cavalry upon the wings. But 
afterwards he changed his opinion, and drawing up his foot in 
clofe order, he made them form a large hollow ſquare, facing 
en all fides, of which each flank had twelve o cohorts in front. 
Every cohort had a company of horſe near it, in order that each 
part, being equally ſuſtained by the cavalry, the whole body 
might charge with greater fecurity and boldneſs. He gave 
one of the wings to Caffius, the other to his young ſon Crafs 
4 us, and poſted himſelf in the centre. | 
: They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook which 
had not much water, but was however exceedingly grateful to 
the ſoldiers, from the exceeding drought and exceffive heat. 
Mott of the officers were of opinion, that it was proper to 
| encamp in this place, to give the troops time to recover the ex- 
| 2 1 | traordinary 
* The Roman cohort <vas a body f infantry confiting of foe 
3 er fix bundred men; and differed very little from ⁊ꝛcbar 7s nota 
called 0 ns on. 
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traordinary fatigues they had undergone in 2 long 2nd painful 
march, and to reſt there during the night; that in the mean 
time, all poſſible endeavours ſhould be uſed to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their number and dipoſition were 
known, they might attack them the next day. But Craſſus, 
ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by the ardour of his ſon, 
and of the horſe under his command, who preſſed him to lead 


them againſt the enemy, gave orders, that all who had occa- 


ſion for refreſhment ſhould eat under arms in their ranks ; and 
ſearce allowing them time for that purpoſe, he commanded 
them to march, and led them on, not ſlowly and halting ſeme- 
times, but with rapidity, and as faft as they could move, till 
they came in view of the enemy. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, they did not appear either ſo numerous or ſo terrible, as 
they had been repreſented, which was a ſtratagem of Surena s. 


He had concealed the greateſt part of his battalions behind the 


advanced troops, and to prevent their being perceived by the 
brightneſs of their arms, he had given them orders to cover 
themſelves with their veſts or with skins. 

When they approached, and were ready to charge, the Par- 
thian general had no ſooner given the ſignal of battle, than 
the whole field reſounded with dreadful cries, and the moſt 
frightful noiſe. For the Parthians did not excite their troops to 
battle with horns or trumpets, but made uſe of a great num- 
ber of hollow inſtruments, covered-with leather, and having 
bells bf braſs round them, which they ſtruck violently againſt 
each other, the noiſe made by theſe inftrument was rude and 
terrible, and ſeemed like the roaring of wild beaſts, joined with 
claps of thunder. Thoſe barbarians had well obſerved, that of 

all the ſenſes none diſorders the ſoul more than the hearing; that 


it irikes upon, and affects it the moſt immediately, and is the 


moſt ſudden in making it in a manner change its nature. 
The trouble and diſmay into which this noiſe had caſt the Ro- 
mans, were quite different, when the Parthians, throwing off 
on a ſudden the covering of their arms, appeared all on fire 
from the exceeding brightneſs of their helmets and cuiraſſes, 
which were of burniſhed ſteel, and glittered like ſun-beams, 
and to which the furniture and armour of their horſes added 
| not 
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got à Uttle. At their head appeared Surena, bandſome, well 
made, of an advantageous ſtature, and of a mich greater repu- 
tation for valour than the effeminacy of his mein ſeemed to 
promiſe. For he painted after the faſhion of the Medes, and 
like them, wore his hair curled and areifed with art; whereas 
the Parthians ſtill perſevered in wearing theirs after the man- 
ner of the Scythians, much neglected, and ſuch as nature 
gave them, in order to appear the more terrible. 

At firſt the barbarians were for charging the Romans with 
their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break the front 
ranks; but having obſerved the depth of that hollow ſquare, 
ſo well cloſed, and even, in which the troops ſtood firm and. 
ſupported each other ſucceſsfully, rhey fell back, and retired 


ina ſeeming confuſion, as if their order of battle were broke. 
But the Romans were much aſtoniſhed to ſee their whole army 


ſurrounded on all ſides. Craſſus immediately gave orders for 
his archers and light-armed foot to charge them; but they 
cauld not execute thoſe orders long ; for they were radians by 
an hail of arrows to retire, and cover themſelves behind their 
heavy-armed foot. 

Their diſorder and diſmay began now, upon experiencing the 
rapidity and force of thoſe arrows, againſt which no armoux - 
was proof, and which penetrated alike whatever they hit. 
The Parthians dividing, applied themſelves to ſhooting at a 
diſtance, without its being poſſible for them to miſs, tho' they 
had endeavoured it, ſo cloſe were the Romans embattled. 
They did dreadful execution, and made deep wounds, becauſe 


drawing their bows to the utmoſt, the rings diſcharged their 


arrows of an extraordinary weight, with an impetuoſity and 
force that nothing could reſiſt. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides by che 
enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If they continued 
firm in their ranks, they were wounded mortally, and if they 
quitted them to charge the enemy, they could do them no hurt, 
and ſuffered no leſs than before. The Parthians fled before 
them, and kept a continual diſcharge as they retired ; for of 
all nations if the world they were the moſt expert in that 


exerciſe after the Seythians : an operation in reality very wiſely 
2 3 conceived; 


5 
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coneeived; for i in flying they faved their lives, and i in fighting 
avoided the infamy of | 

As long as the Roma hopes, that the barbarians, after 
having exhauſted all their arrows, would either give over the 
fight, or come to blows with them hand to hand, they ſup- 
ported their diſtreſs with valour and reſolution ; but when 
they perceived that in the rear of the enemy, there were ca- 


mels laden with arrows, whither thoſe, who had exhauſted 


their quivers, wheeled about to repleniſh them, Craſſus loſing 
almoſt all courage, ſent orders to his ſon to endeavour, what- 
ever it coſt him, to join the enemy, before he was intirely ſur- 
younded by them ; for they were principally intent againft 
him, and were wheeling about to take him in the rear. 
Young Craſſus, therefore, at the head of thirteen hundred 


horſe, five hundred archers, and (&) eight cohorts armed 
with round bucklers, wheeled about againſt thoſe who endea- 


voured toſurround him. The latter, whether they were afraid 
to ſtand before a body of troops that came on with ſo good 
an aſpect, or rather deſigned to draw off young Craſſus as far 
a8 they could from his father, immediately faced about and fled, 
Young Craſſus upon that, crying out as loud as he could, they 
don't fland us, puſhed on full ſpeed after them. The foot ani- 
mated by the example of the horſe, piqued themſelves upon 
not ſtaying behind, and followed them at their heels, carried 


on by their eagerneſs, and the joy which the hopes of victorxß 


gave them. They firmly believed they had conquered, and 
had nothing to do but to purſue, till being at a great diſtance 
from their main body, they diſcovered their error; for thoſe 
who had ſeemed to fly, faced about, and being joined by ma- 


ny other troops, came on to charge the Romans, 


Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, in hopes that 
the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmall number, would not fail to 


attack them, and come to cloſe fight. But thoſe barbarians 


contented themſelves with oppoſing him in front with their 


heavy- armed horſe, and ſent out detachments of their light- 


horſe, that wheeling about, and ſurrounding them on all ſides 
without joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 


| = 
(x) They confifled of near fix thouſand men, 
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vpon them, At the ſame time, by ſtirring up the heaps of 
ſand, they raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the Romans could nei- 
ther ſee nor ſpeak to one e ; and by being pent up ina 
narrow ſpace, and keeping cloſe order, they were a kind of 
butt for every arrow ſhot at them, and died by ſlow, but cruel 
deaths. For finding their entrails pierced, and not being able 

to ſupport the pains they ſuffered, they rolled themſelves up- 
on the ſands with the arrows in their bodies, and expired in 
that manner in exquiſite torments ; for endeavouring to tear 
out by force the bearded points of the arrows, which had pe- 
netrated acroſs their veins and nerves, they only made their 
wounds the larger, and encreaſed their pains, 

Moſt of them died in this manner; and thoſe who were 
fill alive, were no longer in any condition to act. For when 


young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the heavy-armed horſe, | 


they ſhewed him their hands nailed to their bucklers, and 
their feet pierced through and through, and riveted to the 
ground; ſo that it was equally impoſſible for them either to 
defend themſelves, or fly. Putting himſelf therefore at the 
head of his horſe, he made a vigorous charge upon that heavy- 
armed body covered with iron, and threw himſelf boldly 


amongſt the ſquadrons, but with great diſadvantage, as well in 


attacking as defending. For his troops, with weak and ſhort 
javelins, ftruck againſt armour either of excellent ſteel, or 
very hard leather ; whereas the barbarians charged the Gauls, 
who were either W or lightly armed, with good and ſtrong 
ſpears. Theſe Gauls were troops in whom young Craſſus 
placed the greateſt confidence, and with whom he did moſt 
wonderful exploits. For thoſe troops took hold of the ſpears 
of the Parthians, and cloſing with them, ſeized them by the 
neck, and threw them off their horſes upon the groung, 
where they lay without power to ftir from the exceeding 


weight of their arms. Several of the Gauls quitting their 


horſes, crept under thoſe of the enemy, and thruſt their 
ſwords into their bellies. The horſes, wild with the pain, 
leaped and reared, and throwing off their riders, trampled 
them under foot as well as the enemy, and fell dead upon 


both. 
But 
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But what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat and thirf 
for they were not accuſtomed to ſupport them, They 1 


alſo the greateſt part of their horſes, which running precipi- 


tately upon that heavy armed body Killed themſelves upon 
their ſpears. They were obliged therefore to retire to their 
infantry, and to carry off young Craſſus, who had received 
ſeveral dangerous wounds, 

VU pon their way they ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance, a rifing bank 
of ſand, to which they retired. They faſtened their horſes 
in the center, and made an encloſure with their bucklers, by 
way of intrenchment; in hopes that it would aſſiſt them 
conſiderably in defending themſelves againſt the barbarians ; 
but it happened quite otherwiſe. For in an even place, the 
front covered the rear, and gave it ſome relaxation; whereas 
upon this hill, the inequality of the ground ſhewing them over 
each other's beads, and thoſe in the rear moſt, they were all 
expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. So that, unable to avoid the 
arrows, which the barbarians ſhowered continually upen them, 
they were all equally the marks of them, and deplored their 
unhappy deſtiny, in periſhing miſerably , without being able to 
make uſe of their arms, or to give the enemy proofs of their 
valour. 

Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who had ſettled 
in that country in the city of Carræ. Thoſe two young men, 
touched with compaſſion to ſee him in fo ſad a condition, 
preſſed him to make off with them, and to fetire into the 
city of Iſchnes, which had eſpouſed the party of the Romans, 
and was not very remote. But he replied, That the fear of na 
aeatb, beavever cruel, could induce him to abandon ſo many brave 
men, who died out of love for bim. A noble ſentiment for a 
young lord! He ordered them to make off as faſt as they 
could, and embracing them, diſmiſſed them the ſervice, For 


Himſelf, not being able to make uſe of his hand, which was 
ſhot thro' with an arrow, he commanded one of his domeſtics 


to thruſt his ſword thro* him, and preſented his fide to him. 
The principal officers killed themſelves, and many of thoſe 
that remained were lain, fighting with exceeding valour, 
The Parthians made only about five hundred priſoners, oo 

ates. 
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after having cut off young Craſſus's head, marched i imme- 
diately againſt his father. 

The latter, after having ordered his fon to charge the Par. 
thians, and received advice, that they were put to the rout, 
and purſued vigorouſly, had reſumed ſome courage, and the 
more, becauſe thoſe who oppoſed him, ſeemed to abate con- 
fiderably of their ardour; 3 for the greateſt part of them were 
gone with the reſt againſt young Craſſus. Wherefore, draw- 
ing his army together, he retired to a ſmall hill in his rear, 
in hopes that his ſon would ſpeedily return from the purſuit... 

Of a great number of officers, ſent ſucceſſively by his ſon, 
to inform him of the danger he was in, the greateſt part had 
fallen into the hands of the barbarians, who had put them to 
the ſword. Only the laſt, who had eſcaped with great diffi» 
culty, got to his preſence, and declared to him, that his ſon 
was loſt, if he did not ſend him directly a powerful reinforce- 
ment. Upon this news, Craſſus was truck with ſuch. a diver- 
ſity of afflicting thoughts, and his reaſon thereby ſo much di- 
ſturbed, that he was no longer capable of ſeeing or hearing 
any thing. However, the deſire of ſaving his ſon and the ar- 
my, determined him to go to his aid, and he ordered the 
troops to march. 

The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of young 
Craſſus, arrived that moment with great cries and ſongs of 
victory, which from far apprized the unfortunate father of 
his misfortune. The barbarians, carrying the head of youn 
Craflus upon the end of a ſpear, approached the Romans, 
and inſulting them with the moſt ſcornful bravadoes, they 
aſked them of what family and relations that young Roman 
was: For, ſaid they, it is impoſſible that a. young man of ſuch 
extraordinary walour and bravery, ſhould be che ſon of ſo baſe 
and cowardly a father as Craſſus. 

This ſight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and inſtead 


of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire of revenge in 


them, froze them with terror and diſmay, Craſſus, however, 
ſhewed more conſtancy and courage on this diſgrace, than he 
had done before; and running thro' the ranks, he cried out, 
Romans, this mourning regards only me, The obey 
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e and glory of Rome ate ſtill invulnerable and invincible; 
© whilſt you continue firm and intrepid. If you have any 


4 2 for a father, who has juſt now loſt a ſon, whoſe 


% yalour you admired, let it appear in your rage and refent- 
„ ment againſt the bartarium. Deprive them of their info- 
te lent joy, puniſh their cruelty, and do not fuffer yourſelves to 
& be caſt down by my misfortune. There is a neceffity for ex- 
* periencing ſome lofs, when we aſpire at great atchievements, 


Lucullus did not defeat Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, 


ce without coſting them ſome blood. It is after the greateſt 


e defeats that Rome has acquired the greateſt victories. It 


* is not by the favour of fortune the has attained to fo high 
«a degree of power, but by her patience and fortitude in 
10 ſupporting herſelf with vigour againſt adverfity .“ 

Craſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this kind to re. 
animate his troops: but when he had given them orders to 


raiſe the cry of battle, he perceived the general diſcourage» 


ment of his army, even in that cry itfelf, which was faint, 
unequal and timorous ; whereas that of the enemy was bold, 
full, and ſtrenuous. 

The charge being given in eee the light-horſe of 
the Parthians diſ perſed themſelves upon the wings of the Ro- 
mans, and taking them in flank, diſtreſſed them extremely 
with their arrows, whilſt the heavy cavalry attacked them in 
front, and obliged them to cloſe up in one great body; ex- 
cept thoſe, who, to avoid the arrows, of which the wounds 
occaſioned a long and painful death, had the courage to throw 


themſel ves upon the horſe, like men in deſpair. Tho they 


did not them much hurt, their audacity was attended with 
this advantage; it occaſioned their dying immediately, by 


the large and deep wounds they received. For the barbarians 


thruſt their lances through their bodies with fuch force and 


vigour, that they often killed two at once. 


After having fought in that manner the remainder of the 
day, upon night*s coming on, the barbarians retired ; ſaying, 
they would grant Craſſus only that night to lament for his 
ſon, unleſs he ſhould find it more expedient to confult his 


own lafety, and prefer going voluntarily to being to 
their 
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their king Arſaces. They then encamped in the preſence of 
the Roman army, in the firm expectation, that the next day 
they ſhould meet with little or no Uleuſty in completing its 
defeat, 

This was a terrible night for the Res They had no 
thoughts either of interring their dead, or of dreſſing their 
wounded, of whom the greateſt part died in the moſt horri- 
ble torments, Every man was ſolely inteat upon his particular 
diftreſs, For they ali ſaw plainly, that they could not eſcape, 
whether they waited for day in camp, or veatured, during the 
night, to throw themſelves into that immenſe plain, of which 
they ſaw no end. Beſides which, in the latter choice, their 
wounded gave them great trouble, For to carry them off, 
would be very difficult, and extremely retard their flight z and 
if they were left behind, it was not to be doubted but they 
would diſcover the deperture of the n by their cries and 
lamentations. 

Tho? they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus alone was 
the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they however were unani» 
mous in deſiring to ſee his face, and to hear his voice. But 
for him, lying upon the ground, in an obſcure corner, with his 
head covered in his cloke, he was to the vulgar, ſays Plu- 
tarch, a great example of the inſtability of fortune; to wiſe 
and conſiderate perſons, a ſtill greater of the pernicious effects 
of temerity and ambition, which had blinded him to ſuch a 
degree, that he could not bear to be leſs at Rome than the firſt 
of ſo many millions of men, and thought himſelf low and 
mean, becauſe there were two above him, Cæſar and Pompey. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caſſius approached 
him, and endeavoured to make him riſe, and to conſole and 
encourage him. But ſeeing him entirely depreſſed by the 
weight of his affliction, and deaf to all conſolation and remon- 


ſtrance, they aſſembled the principal officers, and held a coun- 


cil of war directly; and it being their unanimous opinion, 
that it was neceſſary to retire immediately, they decamped 
without ſound of trumpet. This was done at firſt with great 
filence. But ſoon after the ſick and wounded, who could 


not follow, perceiving themſelves abandoned, filled the camp 


with 
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with tumult and confuſion, cries, ſhrieks, and horrible 1a. 


mentations; ſo that the troops who marched foremoſt, were 


ſeized with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 


coming on to attack them. By. frequently turning back, and 
drawing up in battle, or buſy ing themſelves in ſetting the 
wounded who followed them upon the beaſts of carriage, and 
in diſmounting ſuch as were leſs ſick, they loſt abundance of 
time. There were only three hundred horſe, under the com- 
mand of Ignatius, who did not ſtop, and arrived about midnight 
at the city of Carræ. Ignatius called to the centinels upon the 
walls, and when they anſwered, bade them go to Coponius, 


Who commanded in the place, and tell him that Craſſus had 


fought a great battle with the Parthians ; and without ſaying 
any more, or letting them know who he was, he puſhed on 
with all poſſible expedition to the bridge Craſſus had laid over 
the Euphrates, and ſaved his troops by that means. But he 
was very much blamed for having abandoned his general. 
However, the meſſage he had ſent to-Coponius by thoſe 
guards, was of great ſervice to Craſſus. For that governor, 
wiſely conjecturing from the manner in which the unknown 
perſon had given him that intelligence, that it implied ſome 
diſaſter, gave orders immediately for the garriſon to ſtand to 
their arms. And when he was informed of the way Craſſus 
had taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted him 
and his army into the city. The Parthians, tho' well in- 
formed of his flight, would not purſue him in the dark. But 


the next day early entered the camp, and put all the wounded, - 


who had been left there, to the number of four thouſand, to 
the ſword; and their cavalry being diſperſed over -the plain 
after thoſe who fled, took abundance of them, whom they 
found ſtraggling on all ſides. | | 

One of Craſſus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, having 
ſeparated in the night from the groſs of the army with four 


cohorts, milled his way, and was found the next morning 


upon a ſmall eminence by the barbarians, who attacked him. 


He defended himfelf with great valour, but was at length 
over-powered by multitude, and all his ſoldiers killed, except 
twenty, who, with {word in hand, fell on the enemy in 


deſpair, 
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deſpair, in order to open themſelves a paſſage thro' them, The 
barbarians were ſa much aſtoniſhed at their bravery, that out 
of admiration. of it, they opened, and gave them paſſage, 
They arrived ſafe at Carre. 

At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, that Craſſus - 


| had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, and. that thoſe who 


had retired to Carrz, were only a militia, that were not worth 
the trouble of purſuing, Surena, believing the reward of his 
victory loft, but ill uncertain whether it were or not, deſired 
to be better informed, in order to his reſolving either to be- 
fiege Carre, if Craſſus were there, or to purſue him if he 
had quitted it. He therefore diſpatched one of his interpre- 
ters, who ſpoke both languages perfectly well, with orders to 
approach the walls of Carræ, and in the Roman language to 
defire to ſpeak with Craſſus himſelf or Caſſius, and to ſay, 
that Surena demanded a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus 5 
the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Arabian ſoldiers came 
from the barbariaps, who knew Craſſus and Caſſius by fight, 


from having ſeen them in the camp before the battle. Thoſe 


ſoldiers approached the place, and ſeeing Caſſius upon the walls, 
they told him, That Surena was inclined to treat with them, 


and to permit them to retire, upon condition that they would 


continue in amity with the king his maſter, and abandon 
Meſopotamia to him: That this was more advantageous for 
both parties than to proceed to the laſt extremities. 

Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time and 


place for an interview between Surena and Caſſius ſhould im- 


mediately be fixed. The Arabians aſſured him, that they 


would go and do their utmoſt to that effect, and withdrew. 


Surena, overjoyed with keeping bis prey in a place from 
whence it could not efcape, marched thither the next day with 
his Parthians, who talked at firſt with extreme haughtineſs, 
and declared, that if the Romans expected any favourable 


terms from them, they muſt previouſly deliver up Craſſus 


and Caſſius bound hand and foot into their hands. The Ro- 


mans, enraged at ſuch exceeding deceit, told Craſſus, that it 


was neceſſary to renounce all remote and vaimhopes of aid from 
Vor. XI. : A s | 925 the 
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the Armenians, and fly that very night, without loſing a mo- 
ment's time. It was highly important, that not one of the 
inhabitants of Carræ ſhould know this deſign, till the inſtant 
of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was 
informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus himſelf, who confided 
it to him, and choſe him for his guide, relying very injudici- 
ouſly upon his fidelity. * 

The Parthians in conſequence were not long before they 
were fully apprized of the whole plan, by the means of that 
traitor, But as it was not their cuſtom to engage in the night, 
the impoſtor, to prevent Craſſus from getting ſo much ground 
as might make it impoſſible for the Parthians to come up with 
him, led the Romans ſometimes by one way, ſometitnes by 
another, and at length brought them into deep marſhy grounds, 
and places abounding with great ditches, where it was very dif- 
ficult to march, and neceſſary to make a great many turning 


and windings to extricate themſelves out of that labyrinth. 


There were ſome, who ſuſpecting, that it was with no good 
deſign Andromachus made them go backwards and forwards in 
that manner, refuſed at laſt to follow him, and Cafſius himſelf 
returned towards Carræ. By haſty marches he eſcaped into 
Syria with five hundred horſe, Moft of the reft, who had truſty 
guides, gained the paſs of the mountains called Sinnachi, and 
were in a place of ſafety before the break of day. The latter 


might be about five thouſand men, under the command of 8 


Octavius. 
As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, ſtill embarraſſed by 
the contrivance of the perfidious Andromachus in thoſe marſhy 


and difficult places. He had with him four cohorts of foot 


armed with round bucklers, a few horſe, and five lictors who 
carried the faſces before him. Heat length came into the main 
road, after abundance of trouble and difficulty, when the ene- 


my were almoſt upon him, and he had no more than twelve 
| Nadia to make, before he joined the troops under Octavius. 
All he could do, was to gain as fooh as poſſible another ſummit 


of thoſe mountains, leſs impracticable to the horſe, and in 
Conſequence not ſo ſecure. This was under that of the Sinnacbt, 


to which it was Joined by a long chain of — that 
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filled up all the ſpace between them. Octavius therefore ſaw 
plainly the danger that threatened Craſſus, and deſcended firſt 
himſelf from thoſe eminences, with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, 
to his aid. But he was ſoon followed by all the reſt, who, re- 
proaching themſelves for their cowardice, flew to bs aſſiſtance. 
Upon their arrival they charged the Barbarians ſo rudely, that 


they obliged them to abandon the hill. After that they placed 


Craſſus in the midſt of them, and forming a kind of rampart 
for him with their bucklers, they. declared fiercely that not an 
arrow of the enemy ſhould approach their general's body, till 


wy were all dead around him, fighting in his defence. 
Surena, ſeeing that the Parthians, already repulſed, went 


on with leſs vigour to the attack, and if the night came on, 


and the Romans ſhould make the mountains, that it would be 


impoſſible for him to take them, he had again recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem to amuſe Craſſus, He gave ſecret orders that ſome pri- 


ſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, after having poſted a number 


of his ſoldiers around them, who, ſeeming in diſcourſe toge- 
ther, ſaid, as the general report of the army, that the king 


was much averſe to continuing war with the Romans; that 


on the contrary, his deſign was to cultivate their amity, and 


to give them proofs of his favourable inclinations, by treating. 


Craſſus with great humanity. And that the effects might agree 
with their expreſſions, as ſoon as the priſoners were releaſed, 
the barbarians retired from the fight, and Surena, advancing 


peaceably with his principal officers towards the hill, with his 


bow unſtrung and arms extended, invited Craſſus to come down 
and treat of an accommodation. He ſaid with a loud voice 3 


That contrary to the king his maſter's will, and thro? the ne - 


ceſſity of a juſt defence, he had made them experience the force 
and power of the Parthian arms; and that at preſent he was 
diſpoſed to treat them with mildneſs and favour, by granting 


them peace, and giving them liberty to retire with entire ſecu- 


rity on his part. We have obſerved on more than one occa- 
ſion, that the peculiar eharacteriſtic of theſe barbarians, 
was, to promote the ſueceſs of their deſigns by fraud and 
treachery, and to make no ſcruple of e thro' their 
Nen 100 ſuch occaſions. 
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>68 The Hrsrony of - 
© The troops of Craffus lent 4 willing ear to this diſcourſe & 
Surena's, and expreffet exceeding joy at it: but Craſſus, wh 
had exper;enced nothing but deceit and perfidy from the bars 
barians, and to whom fo ſudden a change was very ſuſpicious, 
did not eaſily give into it, and deliberated with his friends. The 
ſoldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him to accept the 
interview. From thence they proceeded to outrage and te- 
proaches ; and went ſo far as to accufe him of cowardice z 
charging him with expoſing them to he Naughtered by ene- 
mies, with whom he had not fo much as the courage to 
ſpeak, when they appeared unarmed before him. MY Os 


Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and remonſtated 


to them, that by maintaining thetr ground for the reſt of the 
day upon the eminencies and difficult places, where they then 
were, they might eafily fave thernſelves when night came on: 
He even ſhewed them the way, and'exhorted them not to fru- 
ſtrate ſuch hopes of their approaching ſafety. But feetng they 
grew outragious, that' they were ready to mutiny, and by 
ſtriking their ſwords upon their ſhields, even menaced him; 
apprehenditig that commotion, he began to deſcend, and turns 
ing about, he only faid theſe few words: Odavits, and you 
4 Petronius, with all the officers and captains here prefen 


& you ſee the neceſſity Iam under of taking a ſtep 1 outs | 


* willingly avoid, and ate witneſſes of the indignities and 
4e violence I ſuffer. But I beg you, when you have retired in 
« ſafety, that you will tell all the world, for the honour of 


* 


Rome our common mother, that Craffus periſhed, deceived 


« by the enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens, Octa- 
vius and Petronius could not reſolve to let him go atone, but 


went down the hill with him, when Craſſus diſmiſſed his 


liftors, who would have followed Him. | 


The firſt perſons the barbarians ſent to film were two 


Greeks, who diſmounting from their horſes, ſaluted him with 


profound reſpect, and told him in the Greek tongue, that he 
had only to ſend ſome of his attendants, and Surena would fa- 
tisfy him, that himſelf, and thoſe with him, came without 
arms, and with all the fidelity and good intentions poſſible. 
Craſſus replied, that had he ſet the leaft value upon His life, 
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de ſhould not have come to have put himſelf into their hands 3 
and ſent two brothers, named Roſcius, to know only upon 
what foot they ſhould treat, and in what number. 

Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeized and kept pri- 
ſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed by the principal 
officers of his army, as ſoon as he perceived Craſſus, Phat do 
Tſee ! ſaid he, bat! the general of the Romans on foot, and 
we on borſeback ! Let an horſe be brought for bim immediately. 


He imagined, that Craſſus appeared in that manner before 


him out of reſpect. Craſſus replied, That there wvas no reaſon 
to be ſurprixed that they. came to an interview, each after the 
* cuſtom of his own country, Very good, returned Surena, from 
henceforth let there be a treaty of peace between king Orodes and 
the Romans: But we muſt go to 9 and fign the articles of 
it upon the banks of the E upbrates, For you Romans, added he, 


do not akvays remember your conventions. At the ſame time 


| he held out his hand to him. Craſſus would have ſent for an 


horſe; but Surena told him, there was no occaſion. for it, 
and that the king made him a preſent of that. 
A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which had 2 


golden bit; and the king s officers, taking him round the 


middle, ſet him upon it, ſurrounded him, and began to ſtrike 
the horſe to make him go forwards faſt, Octavius was the 
firſt, who offended at ſuch behaviour, took the horſe by the 
bridle. Petronius ſeconded him, and afterwards all the reſt 
of his attendants, who came round him, and endeavoured to 
ſtop the horſe, and to make thoſe retire by force, who preſſed 
Craſſus forwards, At firſt they puſhed againſt each other with 


great tumult and diſorder, and afterwards came to blows. 


Octavius, drawing his ſword, killed a groom of one of thoſe 


barbarians» At the ſame time another of them gave Octa- 
vius a great wound with his ſword behind, which laid him 


dead upon the ſpot, Petronius, who had no ſhield, received 


a ſtroke upon his cuiraſs, and leaped from his horſe without 
being wounded, Craſſus at the ſame moment was killed by a 
Parthian. Of thoſe that were preſent, ſome were killed 

A a2 3 | fighting 
* Among F: the Romans the conſul alrvays marched on foot, af 


| ebe bead of infantry 
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beer, around Craſſus, and others retired in good time 8 
he hill. 

The Parthians boo followed them thither, and told them, 
that Craſſus had ſuffered the puniſhment due to his treachery ; 
but for them, that Surena let them know they had only to 
come down with confidence, and gave them his word that 
they ſhould ſuffer no ill treatment. Upon this promiſe ſome 
went down, and put themſelves into the hands of the enemy 
others took the advantage of the night, and diſperſed on 4, 


ſides. But of the latter very few 'efcaped : all the reſt were 


purſued the next day by the Atabians, who came up with 
them and put them to the word. | 

The loſs of this battle was the moſt terrible blow the Ro- 
mans had received from the battle of Cannæ. They had 
twenty thouſand men killed in it, and ten thouſand taken 
priſoners. The reſt made theit eſcape by different ways into 
Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; ; and out of theſe wrecks an- 
other army was afterwards formed in Syria, of which Caſſius 


took, upon him the command, and with it prevented that 


country from falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat ought in one ſenſe to have been more affecting to 
them than that of the battle of Cannæ, becauſe they had leſs 
veaſon to expect i it, When Hannibal was vitoriqus at Cannæ, 
Rome was in a ſtate of humiliation. She had already loſt many 
battles, and had no thoughts but of defending herſelf, and re- 


pulſing the enemy. At this time Rome was triumphant, re- 


ſpected, and formidable to all nations: She was miſtreſs of 


the moſt potent kingdoms of Europe, Afia, and Africa, lately 


victorious over one of the moſt powerful enemies ſhe ever had; 
yet in the moſt exalted height of her greatneſs, ſhe ſaw * 
glory ſuddenly fall to the ground, in an attack upon a people 


formed out of the aſſemblage of the eaſtern nations, whoſe 


valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe reckoned already amongft 
her conqueſts. So complete a victory ſhewed thoſe haughty 
conquerors of the world a rival in a remote people, capable of 
making head againſt, and of diſputing the empire of the uni- 


_ verſe with, them; and not only of ſetting bounds to their 


ambitious * but of * chem ER for their 


own 


. 8 
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own bin ety. It ſhewed that the Romans, might be overthroun 
in pitched battle, and fighting with all their forces; that that 

wer, which till then, like the inundation of a mighty ſea, 
had overflowed all the countries in its way, might at length re- 


ceive bounds, and be reſtrained for the future within them. a 


The check received by Craſſus from the Parthians, was a 
blot on the Roman name, which the victories gained ſome 
time after by Ventidius were not capable of effacing. The 
Randards of the vanquiſhed legions were always ſhewn by them 
28 fights. The * priſoners taken in that fatal day were kept 
there in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, contract. 
ed ignominious marriages to the ſhame of Rome, as Horace 
emphatically deſcribes it, and grew old in tranquility, upon the 
lands, and under the ftandards of the barbarians. It was not 
till thirty years after, in the reign of Auguſtus, that the king 
ef the Parthians, without being compelled to it by arms, 
conſented to reſtore their ſtandards and priſoners to the Ro- 
mans; which was looked upon by Auguſtus, and the whole 
empire, as a moſt glorious triumph ; fo much were the Ro- 
mans humbled by the n ee of that defeat, and ſo 
much did they believe it incumbent on them to efface it, if 
poſſible, to the leaſt trace] For themſelves they never could 
forget it, Cæſar was upon the point of ſetting out againſt the 
Parthians, to avenge the affront Rome had received from them, 
when he was killed. Anthony formed the ſame deſign, which 
turned to his diſgrace. The Romans, from that time, always 
regarded the war with the Parthians as the moſt important of 
their wars. It was the object of the application of their moſt 
warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus Severus, &c, The fir- 
name of Parthicus was the title of which they were fondeft, 
| and 
® Mileſne Craſſi conjuge Barbara 

Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium 
(Proh Curia, inverſique mores!) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis; 
Sub rege Medo Marſus & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, & togæ 
Oblitus, eternæque Veſtz, 
Incolumi Jove, & urbe Roma? 
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and moſt ſenſibly flattered their ambition. If the Romans 
fometimes paſſed the Euphrates, to extend their conqueſts be. 
yond it, the Parthians in their turn did the ſame, to carry their 
arms and devaſtations into Syria, and even into Paleſtine, In a 
word, the Romans could never ſubject the Parthians to their 
yoke, and that nation was like a wall of braſs, which with im- 


pregnable force reſiſted the moſt violent attacks of their powers 


When the battle of Carrz was fought, Orodes was in Ar- 
menia, where he had lately concluded a peace with Artabaſus, 
The Jatter, upon the return of the expreſſes he had ſent to 
Craſſus, perceiving by the falſe meaſures he took, that the 
Romans were infallibly loſt, treated an accommodation wi 
Orodes, and by giving one of his daughters to Pacorus, the 


ſon of the Parthian king, he cemented by that alliance the 


treaty he had lately made, Whilſt they were celebrating the 


nuptials, the head and hand of Craſſus were brought to them, 


which Surena had cauſed to be cut off, and ſent the king as a 
proof of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 


by that fight, and it was ſaid that orders were given to pour 


molten gold into the mouth of that head, to reproach the i in- 
fatiable thirſt which Craſſus always had for that metal. 
Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his victory. His 


maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the credit it gave him, 


cauſed him to be put to death ſoon after. There are princes, 
near whom too ſhining qualities are dangerous, who take um- 
brage at the virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear 
to be ſerved by ſuperior talents, capable of eclipſing their own. 


Orodes was of this cliaracter. He “* perceived, as Tacitus 


obſerves of Tiberius, that with all his power he could not ſuf- 


ficiently repay the ſervice his general had lately done him. Now, 
when a benefir is above all return, ingratitude and hatred 


take place, inſtead of acknowledgment and affeftion, 
Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He was of 
conſummate —— at thirty years of age, and ſurpaſſed all 
| | men 
DPeſtruĩ per hæc fortunam dum . exſolvi poſſe; ubi 


ſuam Cæſar, imparemque tan- multum antevenere, pro gratia 


to merito rebatur. Nam be- odium redditur, Tacit, Aunal. 
neficia ed uſque læta ſunt, . 4. c. 18. 
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men K his t times in alaur, He was, befides that, perfectly | 


well made, and of the moſt advantageous ſtature. For riches 
credit, and authority, he had alſo more than any man, a 

was, undoubtedly, the greateſt ſubject the king ef Parthia 
bet” His birth gave kim the privilege of putting the crown 


on the king's head at his coronation, and that right had ap- 


oo to his family from the eftabliſhment of the empire. 
heh he travelled, he had always a thouſand camels to carry 


His baggage, two hundred chariots for his wives and concubines, * 
and for his guard, a thoufatid horſe completely armed, beſides 


a great number of light-armed troops, and domeſtics, which. 
in all did not amount to leſs than ten thouſand men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the Roman ar- 
my , to find Syria without defence, marehed to conquer it. But 
Caffius, who had formed an army out of the ruins of the other, 
received them with ſo much vigour, that they were obliged to 
repaſs the Fuptirates ſhamefully, without effecting any thing. 

The next { 2 year the conſuls, M. Calpurnius Bibulus and 


NI. Tullius Cicero, were affigned the provinces Syria and Cili- 
cia. Cicero repalred immediately to the fatter, which had been 
allotted him; but Bibulus amuſing himſelf at Rome, Caſſius 
continued to coin in Syria. And that was much to the 


advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of that country re- 
quired a man of a quite * capacity to Bibulus, Paco- 
rus, ſon of Orodes king of the Parthians, had paſſed the Eu- 
phrates i in the beginning of the ſpring, at the head of a nume=- 
rous army, and had entered Syria. He was too young to com- 


mand alone, and was therefore accompanied by Orſaces, an old 
general, who diſpoſed every thing · He marched directly to An- 


tioch, which he beſieged. Caſſius had ſhut himfelf up in that 
place with all his troops. Cicero, who had received advice of 


his condition in his province, by the means of Antiochus king 
of Comagena, aſſembled all his forces, and marched to the 


eaſtern frontier of his province, which bordered upon Armenia, 
7⁰ oppoſe an invaſion on that fide, ſhould the Armenians at- 
temp 
60 A. N. 3953. Ant. Fo Go _— Cic. ad Famil. I. ii, epiſt, 
10. 17. iii. 2. xii. 19˙ *. . 
vi. I. 8. vii. Ao» . 


Ad Attics I. v. 18, 20, 21. 
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dempt it, and at the ſame time to be at hand 8 Caffing 
in cafe of need. He ſent another body of troops towards the 
mountain Amanus, with the ſame view. That detachment fell 
in with a great detachment of the Parthian cavalry, which 
had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated | it, ſo that not a 
üngle man eſcaped. 

The news of this defeat, and chat of Cicerg $ approach to 
Antioch, extremely encouraged Caſſius and his troops to make 
a good defence, and ſo much abated the ardour of the Par- 
thians, that deſpairing to carry the place, they raiſed the ſiege, 
and went to form that of Antigonia, which was nat far from 


| thence. But they were ſo little skilled in attacking towns, 


that they miſcarried again before this, and were reduced to re- 
tire. That was no wonder; the Parthians made their princi- 


4 pal force conſiſt in cavalry, : ard applied themſelves moſt to field- 
battle, which ſuited their genius beſt, Caſſius, who was ap- 


prized of the rout they would take, laid an, ambuſcade for 
them, which they did not fail to fall into. He defeated them 
entirely, and killed a great number of them, amongſt whom 
was their general Orlaces, The remains of their army repaſſed 
the Euphrates, 

When Cicero ſaw the Parthizce 5 and FEET ar out 
of danger, he turned his arms againſt the eee of mount 
Amanus, who being ſituate between Syria and Cilicia, were 
independent of, and at war with, both thoſe provinces, They 
made continual incurſions into them, and gave them great 


trouble, Cicero entirely ſubjected thoſe mountaineers, and 


took and demoliſhed all their caftles and forts. He afterwards 
marched againſt another barbarous nation, a kind of ſavages, 
who called themſelves (x) free Cilicians, and pretended to have 
never been ſubjected te the empire of any of the kings, who had 
been maſters of the countries round about, He took all their ci» 


ties, and made ſuch diſpoſitions in the country, as very much 
Pleaſed all their neighbours, whom they perpetually harraſſed, 


It 1s Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe circumſtances in ſe- 


veral of his letters. There are two amongſt the reſt, which 


gay be looked upon as perfect models of the manner, in which 


: | & 
(2) Eleuthero Cilices. 


& 
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2 general or commander ought to give a prince or his miniſtry 
an account of a military expedition ; with ſuch ſimplicity, 
perſpicuity, and preciſion, in which the proper character of 
writings and relations of this kind conſiſts, are they expreſſed. 
The firſt is addreſſed to the ſenate and people of Rome, and 


to the principal magiſtrates ; it is the ſecond of his fifteenth 


book of familiar epiſtles; the other is wrote particularly to 
Cato. This laſt is a maſter- piece, wherein Cicero who paſſio- 


nately deſired the honour of a triumph for his military expe- 


ditions, employs all the art and addreſs of eloquence to engage 
that grave ſenator in his favour. Plutarch tells us Ca), that 


after his return to Rome, the ſenate offered him a triumph, 


and that he refuſed it, upon account of the civil war then ready 
to break out between Cæſar and Pompey ; not believing that it 
became him to celebrate a ſolemnity which breathed nothing 
but joy, at a time when the ſtate was upon the point of falling 
into the greateſt calamities. His refuſal to triumph in the midſt 


of the apprehenſions and diforders of a bloody civil war, argues 


in Cicero a great love for the public good and his country, and 
does him much more honour than a triumph itſelf could have 
done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cæſar, and thoſe 
that followed, the Parthians, declaring ſometimes for one, and 


| ſometimes for the other, party, made ſeveral irruptions into 


Syria and Paleſtine. But thoſe are events, which particularly 


relate to the Roman or Jewiſh hiſtories, and therefore do not 
enter into my plan. 

1 ſhall conclude this abridgment of that of the Parthians, 
with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his father, Ventidius, 


who commanded the Roman armies, under the authority of 


Anthony the triumvir, did not alittle contribute to the re-eſta- 
bliſhing the honour of the nation. He was a ſoldier of fortune, 
who from the loweſt condition of ( life, had raiſed himſelf 
by his merit to the higheſt dignities of the republic. In the 


war againſt the allies of Rome, who attempted to extort the 


freedom of the city by force, by was taken an infant, with his 

mother, 

(a) Plut. in Cic. p. 870. (3) Vell. Paterc, I. 2. c. 65. 
Valer, Max. I. 6. ©. 9, Aul. Gell. 1, 15. c. 4: 
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mother, in RE the capital of the e 5 Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the great, and led in triumph before that 
general. Supported by the . of C. Cæſat, under whom he 
had ſerved in Gaul, and paſſed through all the degrees, of the 
army, he became prætor and conſul. He was the only perſon 


that triumphed for his exploits againſt the Parthians, and ob- 


tained that honour, after having been led in a triumph himſelf. 
I have ſaid, that Ventidius contributed very much to make 
che Romans amends for the affront they had received at the 
battle of Cartæ. He had began to revenge the defeat of Craſ- 
ſus and his army, by two ſucceſſive victories gained over thoſe 
terrible enzmies. A third, fill greater than the former, com- 
pleted the work, and was obtained in this manner. 
That Ce) general, apprehending the Parthians, whole prepa- 
rations were much advanced, would prevent him, and paſs the 
Euphrates before he had time to draw all his troops together 
out of their different quarters, had recourſe to this ſtratzgem. 
There was a petty eaſtern prince in his camp, under the name 
of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the intereſts of the 
Parthians, and that he held ſecret intelligence with them, and 
gave them advice of all the deſigns of the Romans which he 


could diſcover, He reſolved to make this man's treachery the 


means to draw the Parthians into a ſnare he had laid for them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordinary intimacy 
with this traitor. He converſed frequently with him upon the 
operations of the campaign. Affecting at length to open him- 


' ſelf to him with great confidence, he obſerved, that he was 


much afraid, from advices he had received, that the Parthians 
did not deſign to paſs the Euphrates at Zeugma, as uſual, but 


a great way lower. For, ſaid he, if they paſs at Zeugma, the 


country on this fide is ſo mountainous, that the cavalry, in 

which the whole force of their army conſiſts, can do us no great 
burt. But if they paſs below, there are nothing but plains, 
where they will have all manner of advantages againſt us, and 


it will be impoſſible for us to make head * them. As ſoon 


(ce) A. M. 3965. Ant. J. C. 39. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 24. | 


Plut. in Anton. p. 931. Appian. in Parth. p. 156. Dion. 
Caf. I, 49. P. 403, 40% Juitin: J. 42. c. 4. | 
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:25 he had imparted this ſecret to him, the ſpy did not fail, as 


Ventidius had rightly foreſeen, to communicate it to the Par- 
thians, with whom it had all the effect he could deſire. Pa- 


corus, inſtead of going to Z.eugma, immediately took the other 
Tout, loft abundance of time in the great compaſs he was ob- 
liged to take, and in the prepatations neceſſary for paſſing the 
river there. Ventidius got forty days by this means, which 
he employed in making Silon of Judæa join him, with the 
legions quartered on the other fide of mount Taurus, and 


3 


found himſelf in a condition to give the Parthians a dr 


reception when they entered Syria. 

As they ſaw that they had not been attacked: cichers in — 
ſing tlie river, or afterwards, they attributed that inactivity to 
terror and cowardice, and marched directly to charge the ene - 
my in their camp, though ſituated very advantageouſly upon an 


eminence, not doubting but they ſhould ſoon male themſelves 


maſters of it, and that without much reſiſtance. They were 
'miſtaken. The Romans quitted their camp, fell on them with 
impetuoſity, and puſhed them with the utmoſt vigour upon the 
declivity; and as they had the advantage of the ground, and 
their light-armed troops poured ſhowers of darts upon the Par- 


thians, they ſoon put them into diſorder, notwithſtanding the 
vigorous refiſtance they made at firſt. The flaughter was very 


great. Pacorus was killed in the battle, and his death was 
followed immediately with the flight of his whole army. The 
vanquiſhed made haſte to regain the bridge, in order to-return 
into their own country; but the Romans prevented them, and 
cut the greateſt part of them in pieces. Some few eſcaping by 


flight, retired to Antiockus king of Comagena. Hiſtory ob- 


ſerves, that this celebrated battle, which ſo well revenged the 


defeat of Craſſus, was fought exactiy on the ſame day wich | 
dhe battle of Carræ fourteen years before. 


Orodes was ſo ſtruek with the loſs of this battle, and 42 
death of his ſon, that he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. For ſe- 
Vork. XI. | . vera l 
* Orc des, repente filii morte Multis diebus non | alioqui 


E exercitus clade audita, ex quenquam, non cibum ſu- 


dolore in furorem vertitur · mere, non vocem mittere, ita 
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veral days he neither opened his mouth; not took any nouriſh. 
ment. When the exceſs of his grief was a little abated; and 


the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he faw him, and called 
to him; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with him, and as if he were 
- Kving, to ſpeak to him, and hear him ſpeak. At other times 
an zemembered that he was dead, andfhed a torrent of tears. 
Never was grief more juſt. This was the moſt fatal blow for 
he Parthiar monarchy it had ever received; nor was the loſs of 
the prince leſs than that of the army itfelf. For he was the 
moſt excellent perſon the houſe of the Arſacides had ever pro- 
. duced, for juſtice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities 
which conſtitute the truly great prince, He had made himſelf 
ſo much beloved in Syria, during the little time he reſided there, 
that never did the people expreſs more affection for any of their 
native ſovereigns, than for the perſon of this foreign prince. 
When Orodes had a little recovered the dejectien, into 
which the death of his dear ſon Pacorus had thrown him, he 
found himſelf extremely embarraſſed about the choice of his 
ſucceſſor out of his other children. He had thirty by different 
women, each of whom ſolicited him in. favour of her own, and 
made uſe of all the aſcendant ſhe had over a fpirit impaired by 


order of birth, and nominated PutAATES, the eldeſt and 
moſt vicious of them all. He had ſcarce taken (d) poſſeſſion 
of the throne, when he caufed all his brothers, whom his fa- 
ther had by the daughter of Antiochus Euſebes, king of Syria, 


better family than his, and they kad more merit than himſelf. 
The father, who was ftill alive, not being able to avoid pro- 
feſling extreme diſpleafure upon that occaſion, that unnatural 
ſon ordered him alſo to be put to death. He treated the reſt 
ef his nen in the fame manner, and did not fpare his own 
; ſon, 
ut etiam mutus factus videre- corus audiri videbatur : cum 
tur. Poſt multos deinde dies, illo loqui, cum illo conſiſtere. 
. ubi dolor vocem laxaverat, ni- Interdum quaſi amiſſum flebi- 
bil alind quam Pacorum vo- liter dolebat. Jin. 

GAhat. Pacorus illi videri, Pa- (d) A. M. 3967. Ant. J. C. 37. 


would permit him to ſpeak, nothing was heard from him but 


age and affliction. At laſt he determined however to follow the 


to be murthered, and that only becauſe their mother was of a 


the 
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ſon, from the apprehenſion that the people would ſet him upon 


. the throne in his ſtead. It was this prince, ſo eruel in regard 
ind to all his own family, that treated Hyrcanus, king of the 
= KH Jews, with peculiar favour and en 

ere ARTICLE III. * | 

nes | 

= A ene of the biftory of the kings of Cappadocia, from the | 
for foundation F that kingdom to tbe time when became @ 


of | Province of the Roman empire. 


the | 1 Have ſpoke in ſeveral parts of this biſtory of the kings pe 
Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, but without men- 
es tioning either their beginning or ſucceſſion, I ſhall here unite 


elf in one point of view all chat relates to that kingdom. | 

Te Cappadocia js a great country (e] of Aſia Minor. The Per- 

zelt ſians, under whom it was at firſt, had divided it into two parts, 

» and eſtabliſhed two ſatrapies or governments in it. The Mace- 

no donians, into whoſe poſſeſſion it fell, ſuffered thoſe two go- Bru 
he vernments to be changed into kingdoms: The one extended 1 
His toward mount Taurus, and was properly called Cappadocia, or Wk 

ent | Cappadocia Major, the other toward Pontus, and was called | j | 

and Cappadocia Pontica, or Cappadocia Minor; 5 they were at, 1 

by length united into one kingdom. _ | | #l 

_ Strabo ſays, that Ariarathes was the firſt King of Cappado- wk 5 

ind | 


cia, but does not mention at what time he began to reign. It = 
__ is probable, that it was about the time (f) Philip, father of | 3 
Alexander the great, began to reignin Macedonia, and Ochus 1 
ia, in Perſia; admitting that the kingdom o Cappadocia continued we 
| child threeſcore and ſixteen years, before it was reduced | it 
into a province of the Roman empire under Tiberius. 

mot It was governed at firſt by a long ſucceſſion of kings named 


K 
\ 


ral Ariarathes, then by kings called Ariobarzanes, who did not ex- : 
reſt ceed the third generation; and at length by the laſt, Arche-" ; 
Tow haus. According to Didorous Siculus, there were many kings of | | 
"My Cappadocia before Ariarathes ; but as their hiſtory is almoſt en- : 
um tirely unknown, I kal make no mention of i it in. this place. j | 
ag B a 2 A114 1 
bi- ce) Strab. 1. 12. p. 52H, 534. . A. M. e | | 
Ant. J. C. 360. ; _ ö 
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An TAZAT AES I. (g He reigned jointly ith bis brow 
ther Holophernes, for whom he hag a a particular affection. 

Having joined the Perſians (B in the expedition againſt 
Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned home laden with 
honours by king Ochus. 

ARTARATHES II. fon of the former, (i) had lived at 


peace in his daminjons, during the wars of Alexander the great, 


who out of impatience to come to blows with Darius, was 
unwilling to be delayed for the conqueſt of Cappadocia, and 


had contented himſelf with ſome inftances of ſubmiſſion. 


After that prince s death, Cappadocia, in the partitions 
made of the provinces of his empire by his generals, fell to 
Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into poſſeſſion of. it, con- 
ducted him thither at the head of a powerful army. 5 ER 
thes on his ſide prepared for a vigorous defence, He had thirty 
thouſand foot, and a numerous cavalry. They came to a battle. 
Ariarathes-was defeated and taken prifoner. Perdiccas cauſes, 
him, with his principal officers, to be crucified, and put Eu. 


| menes into poſſeſſion of his-dominions. 


An I ARA £4 HE 9: III. after tlie death of his father, eſcaped 


r 


A2 Hon. 43 . was apprized of the k) death of Ferkece and 


Eumenes, and the employment the other wars gave Antigo- 


nus and Seleueus, he entered Cappadocia with troops, lent him 
- Ardoates king of Armenia. He defeated Amyntas, general 
of the. Macedonians; drove him out of the country, and re- 
aſcended the throne of. his anceſtors. 8 
ARIA M N Es his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him CV. He entered: 
into an alliance with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, and. 
married his eldeſt ſon to Stratonice, the daughter of the ſame 
Antiochus. He had ſo great an affection for this ſon, that he. 
made him his collegue i in the kingdom. 
_ARIARATHES IV. having. reigned alone after the death 
of his father, left his dominions, when he died, te his ſon; 
of. 
8 A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. * (B) A.M. 3653. Ant. 
LE „352. (7) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 336. Plut. in 
Eumen. p. 548. Diod. I. 18. p. 599. (k) A. M. 3639, 
Ant. J. C. 315. (U A. M. 3720. Ant. J. 0. 234. 


a 1 Aa. 


don, for having been obliged to declare againſt the Romans, in 


Romans, who had rendered themſelves arbiters of the kings 


However, two years after, he was obliged to treat with Eu- 


b 

in-law Eumenes, againſt Pharnaces king of Pontus. The | | | 
| 
| 
' menes and Ariarathes upon conditions ſufficiently hard. | 


the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned his being firnamed 


ALEXANDER“ Succeſſors. 287 
of the ſame. name with himſelf, who was * that bann very 


Ax fARATRH ESV. He eee Audechn, usb $1162 
of Antiochus the great, an artificial princeſs,” who finding | 
herſelf barren, had recourſe to- impoſture. She . deceived· her 
huſband, and made him believe, that the had Nad twe ſons} 
one of whom was called Ariarathes, and the other * Holo- 1 
phernes. Fer barrenneſs ceaſing. forme time after, ſhe had _ 
two daughters, and then one fon, who was named Mithridde , [1 
tes. She confeſſed the fraud to her huſband, and ſent one of 19 
the ſuppoſed children to be brought up at Roms," with a ſmall | 
train, and the other into JIonia. The true ſon took the name | 
of Ariarathes, and was educated m de manner of the | 
Greeks, | 
 ARTARATHES sv. ſupplied his ather-in- ha; Antiochus 13 
King of Syria, with troops, in the war which he underteclæ 1 
againſt the Romans. Antiochus having been defeated, Aria. 1 
rathes ſent (u) ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk the ſenate's par- 


favour of his father-in-Jaw.. This was granted him, but not 
till after he had been condemned to pay, by way of expiation 4 
for his fault, two hundred talents, that is to ſay, two hun- 'N 
dred thouſand crowns. The ſenate afterwards abated him t 
Half that ſum, at the requeſt of Eumenes king of PIs 
who had lately married his daughter. ; 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with his ſon-- 


of the eaſt, ſent ambaſſadors to tranſact a treaty between thoſe 
three princes: But Pharnaces rejected their mediation. 


The latter had a ſon of his own name, who loved him in 14 


B b 3 Pͤdkilo- 

) A. M. 38 14. Ant. J. C. 190. «.* Lat | 
(n Liv. I. 37. n. 40. 1. 38. n. 37, & 39. 1 
* He is called <a * Po dur, and 3 Ey Diaodoru e a 
Ficului. | Þ 
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5 nw 2 for wliom he had no leſs affection · He dd 


fred to give him the proofs of it, in reſigning, the kingdom to 


him, and placing him upon the throne during his life, The 
ſon, ho had all poſſible affection and reſpect for a father that 


ſe well deſeryed both, could not reſolve to accept an offer ſo 


ad vantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, but a mortal 
wound to ſo good a heart as his z- and repreſented to his father, 
that he was not one of thoſe who could conſent to reign du- 
ring the life of him to whom he owed his being. Such ex- 
umples of moderation, genetoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and ſin- 
gere affection for a: father, are the more extraordinary, and 
were the mere admired, as in the times of which we are now 
relating the hiſtory, inordinate ambition reſpected nothing, and 
boldly violated the moſt ſacred ties of nature and religion. 


 AFIARATHES VI. ſirnamed Philopator, reigned after 


his father's death, and was an excellent prince. As ſoon (o 
as he aſcended the throne, he ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to 
renew the alliance his father had contracted with the Ro- 
mans, which he found no difficulty to obtain. He applied 
himfelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, from hence 
Cappadocia, which, till then, had been unknown to the 
Greeks, became the refidence of many learned men. 
Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom Ariarathes 


refuſed to eſpouſe, leſt that alliance ſhould give offence to the 


Romans. That refuſal extremely prejudiced Demetrius againft 


the king of Cappadvcia.. He ſoon found an occaſion to be re- 
venged, by ſupplying Holophernes with troops, who pretend 
ed himſelf the brother of (9 Ariarathes, expelled him from 
the throne, and after that violence reigned tyranaically, He 
put many to death, confiſcated the eſtates of the greateſt 
lords, and even plundered 2 temple oß Jupiter, which had been 
reverenced by the people from time immemorial, and had ne- 
ver ſuffered ſuch a violation before. Appreliending a revolu- 
tion, which his cruelty gave him reaſon to expect, he depo- 
ted“ four hundred talents with the inhabitants of Priene,, 
a city. 


be) A. M. 3942. Ant. J. C. 8 Diod. in Eclog. I. 31. 


p. 865. ) Diod. in Excexpt. p. 334. & 336. 
* Four bundred thoujand creꝛuns. 
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2 city. of Ionia. Ariarathes had 5 refuge at Raus to 
implore aid of the Romans. The uſurper ſent. his deputies 


thither alſo. The ſenate, according to the uſual motives of 


their policy, decreed that the kingdom ſhould be divided be- 
tween the two brothers. Ariarathes found a more immediate 


and more effectual protector, in the perſon. of (% Attalus 


king of Pergamus, who ſignalized the beginning of his reign 
by re- eſtabliſhing this unfortunate prince upon the throne of 


his anceſtors. Ariarathes, to revenge himſelf on the uſurper, 
was for obliging the inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his 


hands the four hundred talents Holophernes had left with 
them. They oppoſed that demand, with pleading the invio- 
lable faith of depoſits, which would not admit their giving 
up that ſum to any one whavſoever, during the life of the 


perſon who hod confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had 


no regard to ſo juſt a repreſentation, and laid waſte their lands 
without mercy, nbtwithfianding which, ſo conſiderable a 
loſs did not induce them to violate the fidelity they thought 
themſelves obliged to obſer ve in regard to him, who had con- 


fided that depoſit with them. 
Holophernes had (7) retired to Antioch, where he joined. 


in a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that city againft De- 
metrius his benefactor, whoſe place he had coneeived hopes 
of ſupplying. The conſpiracy was diſcovered, and Holopher- 
nes impriſoned. Demetrius would have put him to death 


directly, if he had not judged it more adviſeable to reſerve 


him, in order to make uſe of him afterwards in the preten- 
fions he had upon Cappadocia, and the deſign he had formed 
of dethroning and deſtroying Ariarathes : but he was prevent- 


ed by the plot contrived againſt him by the three kings of 
Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, who ſet Alexander Bala 


upon the throne in his ſtead, 
Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus, who ( 72 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Pergamus, and pe- 
= riſhed 1 in that war. | 
He 


(2) A. M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 159. 60 Tuftin. J. 35. 6. ko 
% A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 139. Juſtin, I. 37. c. 2. 
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le left fix children, whom he had by Laodice. The Ros 
mans, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, added Lycaonia 
and Cilicia to their dominions. Laodice, who was regent 
during the minority of thoſe fx princes, apprehending the loſs 

of her authority when they ſhould be at age to reign, poiſoned 
Hve of them the ſame year their father died. She had treated 
the fixth in the ſame manner, if the vigilance of relations 
had not removed him from the fury of that unnatural mo- 


ther. The people ſet him upon the throne, after having de- 


ſtroyed that cruel murthereſs of her children. 
ARTARATHES VII. (t) He married another Laodice, 


ſiſter of Mithridates Eupator, and had two ſons by her, 


ARIARATHES VIII. and ARTARATHES IX. (u) His 
brother-in-law cauſed him to be murthered by Gordius, one 
of his ſubjects. Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia, who immediately took poſſeſſion of Cappadocia. 


Mithridates ſent an army thither, drove out the garriſons of 
Nicomedes, and reftored the kingdom to his nephew, the ſon 


of the ſame Ariarathes, whom he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. 

ARIARATHES VIII. had ſcarce aſcended the throne, 
when Mithridates preſſed him to recall Gordius from baniſh- 
ment, with deſign to rid himſelf of the ſon by the ſame aſ- 
ſaſſin who had killed the father. That young prince ſhud- 
dered at the propoſal, and raiſed an army to oppoſe the violence 
of his uncle. Mithridates being unwilling to decide his mea- 
ſures by the hazard of a battle, choſe rather to draw Ariara- 
thes to a conference, in which he aſſaſſinated him with a dag- 
ger concealed for that purpoſe in the view of the two armies. 


| He ſet his own ſon of only eight years old in his place, cauſed 


him to be called Ariarathes, and gave him Gordius for his 
governor (&). The Cappadocians, not being able to bear the 
vexations of the lieutenants of Mithridates, roſe in arms, 
called in Ariarathes, the late king's brother, from Afia, and 
placed him upon the throne, 
ARTARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates 
attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. That 
| young 
t) Tuſtin, I. 38. c. 1. Cu A. M. 3913. Ant. 
J. C. 91. (x) Joftin, J. 38, c. 25 | 
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young prince” s grief brought a diſtemper on him of which 
he died ſoon after. Mithridates had re-eſtabliſhed his ſon 

upon the throne. 
Nicomedes, king of Syn, . tend ing that Mithri- 
dates, being in poffeſſion of Cappadocia, might fall upon his. 


dominions, ſet up an infant of eight years old, to whom he 


alſo gave the name of Ariarathes, and ſent deputies to the 
Romans to demand the kingdom of his father in his name. 
Queen Laodice his wife went expreſſy to Rome to ſupport the 


impoſture, and to teſtify, that ſhe had three ſons by AR IA 
®#ATHES VII. of whom this which ſhe produced, was the 


laſt. Mithridates, on his ſide, ventured to have aſfurances 
made by Gordius, that his ſon, whom he had placed upon 
the throne, was the ſon of that Ariarathes who had been 
killed in the war againſt Atiftonicus. What times were theſe ! 
what a ſeries is here of frauds and. impoſtures! The Roman 
people ſaw through them; and not to ſupport them on either 
fide, decreed that Mithridates ſhould renounce Cappadocia 


which for the future ſhould enjoy its liberty, and govern it». 


ſelf as it thought proper. But the Cappadocians ſent to Rome, 
to declare that liberty was inſupportable to them, and tao de- 
mand a king. We may juſtly be aſtoniſhed at the taſte of 3 
people, who could prefer flavery to liberty ! but there are 
capricious and corrupt nations, to which the monarchical is 
better adapted than the republican government; and there are 
few people, who are wiſe enough to make a moderate uſe of 
perfeft and entire liberty. The Cappadocians elected, or ra- 
ther received from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for LH King, 


whoſe family was extinct at the third generation. ; 


AZIOBARZANES I, (y) This prince did not enjoy his 
dignity in peace, Mithraas and Bagoas, generals of Tigranes, 
drove him out of Cappadacia, and re- inſtated Ariarathes, ſon 
of Mithridates, The Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes to be re- 
inſtated, He was expelled ſome time after by an army ſent 


by Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his ſon. Sylla, 


mY obtained great advantages over Mithridates, compelled: 
>, "op 


(% A. M. 3925. 1 0. 89. Appian. in Mithrid, 


P+ I76, &c. Juſtine L 38. C. 3s, Plut, 1 In Sylla, 
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kation of chat prince, Tigranes invaded that kingdom, and 
carried off three hundred thouſand men, to whom he gave 
lands in Armenia. Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to Rome 
before the invaſion (x), was not reſtored till Pompey had put 
an end to the war with Mithridates. 

Az1toBARZANES IT, Pompey had conſiderably enlarged 


the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- placed him upon 


the throne of Cappadocia, His ſon ſucceeded to all that great 


' Inheritance, but did not keep it long. He was killed ſome 


time before Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was AL IOBARZ ANES III. grand - 
ſon of Ax 1OoRARZANESs I. 

 ARIOBARZANES III. Cicero (a), upon quitting Rome, 
had received orders to favour and protect Ariobarzanes with 
all poſſible care, as a prince whoſe welfare was dear to the ſe- 


nate and people: A glorious teſtimonial, which had never 


before been granted to any king. Cicero punctually executed 
the order of the ſenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ario- 
barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his father had 
been. A conſpiracy was on foot againſt him, in favour of 
his brother Ariarathes. The latter declared to Cicero, that 


he had no part in that plot; that indeed he had been earneſtly 


ſolicited to accept the kingdom, but that he had always been 


ay infinitely averſe to ſuch thoughts, during the life of his bro« 


ther, who had no iſſue. Cicero employed the authority of 
his office, and all the credit his bigh reputation gave him, to 
diſpel the ſtorm with which the king was threatened, His * 

endeayours were ſucceſsful ;' he ſaved the king's life and 


crown by his conſtancy, and a geperous diſintereſtedneſs, 


which rendered him inacceſſible to all the attempts that were 


made 

(2) A. M. 3938. Ant. J. C. 66. (a) A. M. 3953. 

Ant. J. C. 51. Cic. Epiſt. 2. & 4. L 15. ad Famil. & Epiſt. 
20. 1. 5. ad Attic, 


* Ariobarzanes opera mea e, non modo adSwpoFouyſou, 


vivit, regnat *Ev apo do con- præbui, regem, regnumque 
filio & auctoritate, & quod ſervavi. Cie, Epil. 20. J. 5. 


proditoribys ejus &Tp6giley ad Attic, 
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4 made to corrupt his integrity, and to make him change ſides, ; | | 
e The greateſt danger came trom the high- prieſt of Comana. 1 
e There were two principal cities of that name, the one in | il Wn 
it Cappadocia, and the other in the kingdom of Pontus (5). g l | 
They were conſecrated to Bellona, and obſerved almoſt the i i 
d ſame ceremonies in the worſhip of that goddeſs, The one i 
n was formed upon the model of the other; that of Pontus i 1 
1 upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter we ſpeak in | \- 
e this place. The temple of that goddeſs was endowed with bil! 
2 great eſtates, and ſerved by a vaſt number of perſons, under ll 
-_ the authority of a pontiff, a man of great credit, and ſo con- il 
fiderable, that only the king was his ſuperior : He was gene- 1 
5 rally of the blood royal. His dignity was for life. Strabo (ih 
h ſays, that in his time there were above fix thouſand perſons 11 
a conſecrated to the ſervice of this temple. From hence the i 
r high-prieſt was ſo powerful; and in * the time of which 
d we ſpeak, might have ee a very dangerous war, 
- and involved Ariobarzanes in great difficulties, had he thought 
d proper to defend himſelf by force of arms, as it was believed 
1 he would; for he had troops, both horſe and foot, ready to 
t take the field, with great funds to pay and ſubſiſt them. But 
y Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to retire out of 
1 the kingdom „ and to leave Ariobarzanes in the peaceable 
+ poſſeſſion of it. | 
f | During the civil war between Cafar and Pompey, Ariobar- 
0 zanes marched with ſome troops to the latter, who were pre- 
. ſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, no doubt was the rea- 
1 fon that Cæſar laid Ariobarzanes under contribution. It is cer- 
a tain he exacted very conſiderable ſums of money from him (e): 
- 1 | | for 
: (6) Strab. I. 12. p. 535, & 557. (c) Cæſar. de 
: bell. Civ. I. 3. Hiſt. de bell. Alex. 
. | * Cum magnum bellum in lebant, *perfeci ut e regno ille 
Cappadocia concitaretur, fi diſcederet; rexque fine tumul- 
, facerdos armis ſe (quod factu- tu ac fine armis, omni autto- 
I rus putabatur) defenderet, ritate aulæ communita, reg= 
5 adoleſcens & equitatu & pedi- num cum dignitate obtineret. 


tatu & pecunia paratus, & Cic. Epiſt, 4. tio, 25. 4d 
toto, iis qui novari aliquid vo- Famil. 
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For chat prince repreſented to him, that ĩt would be impolite | 


for him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to plunder Cap- 
padocia. Czfar was then in Egypt, from whence he ſet out to 
reduce Pharnaces to reaſon, He paſſed thro' Cappadocia, and 
made ſuch regulations there, as imply that Ariobarzanes and 
His brother were in no very good underſtanding, and entirely 
ſubjected the latter to the authority of the former. After 
Cæſar had conquered Pharnaces { a), He gave part of Cilicia 
and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. 

This good treatment ſe) gave the bation of Cæſar 1 
to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would not favour their 
party. He did not openly declare againſt them; but he refuſed 
to enter into their alliance. This conduct gave them a juſt 
diffidence of him, ſo that Caſſius thought it incumbent upon 
him not to ſpare him. He attacked him, and having taken 
Him priſoner, put him to death. 


ARIARATHES X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, the king- | 


dom of Cappadocia remained to his brother Ariarathes. The 
poſſeſſion of it was diſputed with him by Siſinna, the eldeſt ſon 
of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, high-prieſt of Bellona, at 
Comana in Cappadocia* This Archelaus was thegrandſon of 
Archelaus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general of an army in 
Greece for Mithridates againſt Sylla. He abandoned the party 
of Mithridates in the ſecond war, as we ſhall relate in the fal- 
lowing book (/, and joined the Romans, He left one ſon, 
named alſo Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of Egypt, 
and was killed fix months after in a battle. He obtained a very 
honourable dignity of Pompey, which was the high- prieſthood 
of Comana in Cappadocia. His ſon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after 
Him. He married Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, 
and had two ſons by her, Siſinna and Archelaus. (g) The firſt 
| diſputed the kingdom of Cappadocia with Ariarathes who poſ- 
leſſed it. Mark Anthony was the judge of this difference, and 
determined it in favour of Sifinna, What became of him is 


| „ 
t Diod. 1. 42. p. 183. (e) A. M. 3962. Ant. J. C. 
42. Diod. l. 47. () Strab. I. 12. p. 558. Diod. 1. 39. 


p. 116. (g) A. M. 3963. Ant. J. C. 41. Appian, de bell, | 


Civ. I. 5. p- 675. 
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.not known; hiſtory only tells us, that Ariarathes re- aſcended 


the throne. Five or ſix years after, Mark Anthony expelled 


him (+), and ſet Archelaus, Fn ſecond ſon of Glaphyra, upon 
the throne. 

Ag cnETLAus. (i) That prince became very powerful. 
He expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Anthony, by joining 
him with good troops at the battle of Actium. He was ſo 
fortunate, notwithſtanding that conduct, to eſcape the re- 
ſentment of Auguſtus. He was ſuffered to keep poſſeſſion of 
Cappadocia, and was almoſt the only one treated with ſo much 
favour. - — - 

He aſſiſted Tiberius (4) to re-eſtabliſh Tigranes in Arme- 
nia, and obtained of Auguſtus, Armenia minor, and a great 
part of Cilicia, Tiberius rendered him great ſervices with 
Auguſtus, eſpecially when his ſubjects brought accuſations 
againſt him before that prince. He pleaded his cauſe himſelf, 


and was the occafion of his gaining it, Archelaus fixed his . 


reſidence in the iſland of Eleuſis near the coaſt of Cilicia, and 
having married Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon king of 


Pontus, he conſiderably augmented his power, For as the 


ſons of Polemon were infants at that time, he had undoubt- 
edly the adminiſtration of their kingdom jointly with their 
mother, : | 
His reign was very long and happy: (I) but his latter 
years were unfortunate in effect of Tiberius's revenge. That 
prince, who ſaw with pain, that Caius and Lucius, the ſons 
of Agrippa, grandſons of Auguſtus, and his ſons by adop- 


tion, were raiſed by degrees above him; * to avoid giving 


umbrage 


(v) A. M. 3968. Ant. J. C. 36. Diod. 1. 49. p. 411. 

(i) A. M. 3973. Ant. J. C. gr, Plut. in Anton. p. 944. 

() A. M. 3984. Ant. J. C. 21. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 15. 
c. 3. Diod. I. 54. p. 526. Sueton. in Tib, c 8. Diod. 1. 57. 


p. 674. —_ I. 14. p. 677. & |. 12. p. 556. 
7 A. M 3988. - J. 16. Diod. in Excerpt. P 662. 


Sueton, i in Tib. c. 10. Vell. Paterc. I. 2. c. 99. | 
Ne fulgor ſuus orientium mulata cauſa conſilii ſui, com- 


Juvenym obſtaret initiis, diſſi- meatum ab ſocero atque eo- 
Ver. II. Ce . dem 
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290 The HIS TOY of 
umbrage to the two young Czfars, and to ſpare himſelf 'the 


mortification of being witneſs to their aggrandiſement, de- 


manded and obtained permiſſion to retire to Rhodes, under 
pretext that he had occaſien to withdraw from buſineſs and 
the hurry of Rome for the re- eſtabliſnment of his health, 
His retreat was conſidered as a real baniſhment, and people 
began to negle& him as a perſon in diſgrace, and did not 
believe it ſafe to appear his friends. * During his ſtay 
at Rhodes, king Archelaus, who was not very remote from 


thence, reſiding generally at F Eleufis, paid him no ho- 


nours, forgetting the great obligations he had to him. It 
was not, ſays Tacitus, out of pride or haughtineſs, but 
by the advice of Auguſtus's principal friends, who believed 
the amity of Tiberius dangerous, at that time. On the 
contrary {m), when young Caius Cæſar, appointed governor 
of the eaſt, was ſent into Armenia by Auguſtus, to ap- 
peaſe the troubles of that country, Archelaus, who looked 


upon him as the future ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him all 


kind of honours, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the zeal with 
which he paid his court to him. Politicians are often miſ- 
taken in their conjectures, for want of a clear inſight into fu- 
turity, It had been more conſiſtent with prudence and wiſ- 


dom in Archelaus to have obſerved ſuch a conduct as had been 
agreeable to each of the princes, who might both arrive at the 


empire. Something of this nature is obſerved of Pomponius if 
Atticus, 


gem vitrico acquieſcendi a tis, intuta Tiberii amicitia 
continuatione laborum petiit. credebatur. Tacit, Annal. 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 99. 


. 42. 


* Rex Archelaus quinqua- 
geſimum annum Cappadocia 
potiebatur, inviſus Tiberio, 
quod eum Rhodi agentem nul- 
Jo officio coluiſſet· Nec id 
Archeiaus per ſuperbiam omi- 
ferat, ſed ab intimis Auguſti 
monitus'; quia florente Caio 


Clare, miſſoq; ad res Orien · nere 


+ Eleu ſis vas 15 fix leagues 


diſtant from Rhodes, Strab. 


1. 14. p. 651. | 
| (m) A. M. 4002. Ant. 


: J. C. 12. f 
Hoc quale fit, facilius ex- 
iſtimabit is, qui judicare quan- 


tz ſit ſapientiæ, eorum feti- 


uſum benevolentiamgz 
*. - ee 


ALEXANDER Succefſors: 29t 
Atticus, who during the diviſions, with which the republig 
was torn at different times, always knew how to render him 
ſelf agreeable to both parties. 

Tiberius never forgot tlie injurious preference that had been 
given to his rival, which was the more offenſive to him, aa 
it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition in Archelaus (=). He made 
him highly ſenſible of this when he became maſter, Archelaug 
was cited to Rome, as having endeavoured to excite troubles 
in the province. Livia wrote to him, and without diſſembling 


the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of pardon, provided he 


came in perſon to demand it, This was a ſnare laid for drawing 
him out of his kingdom. The * king of Cappadocia either did 
not perceive it, or dared not to act as if he did. He ſet out for 


Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, and ſaw himſelf pro- 


ceeded againſt as a criminal. Dion aſſures us, that Archelaus, 


depreſſed with age, was generally believed to have loſt his rea- 
ſon; but that in reality he was perfectly in his ſenſes, and 


counterfeited the madman, becauſe he ſaw no other means of 
faving his fife. The ſenate paſſed no ſentence againſt him 
but age, the gout, and more than thoſe, the indignity of the 
treatment he was made to ſuffer, ſoon occaſioned his death. He 
had reigned two and fifty years. After his death Cappadocia 
was reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 

This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of Cappa- 
docia were ſo conſiderable when Archelaus died, that Tiberius 
n himſelf able from his new acquiſition to abate the half 
Ce 2 of 


(1) A. M. 4020. An. Dom. 1. 


— x ty 


Are ——— 
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inter quos maximarum rerum 


non ſolum æmulatie, ſed ob- 
trectatio tanta intercedebat, 
quantum fuit incidere neceſſe 


inter Cæſarem atq; Antonium, 
cum ſe uterq; principem non 
ſolum urbis Romanæ ſed orbis 
terrarum eſſe cuperet. Corn. 


: Nep. in Attic, C. 20. 


* Ulle ignarus doli, vel, ſi 


intelligere videretur, vim me- 
tuens, in urbem properat: ex- 
ceptuſq; immiti a principe, & 
mox accuſatus a ſenatu; non 
ob crimina, quæ fingebantur, 


ſed angore, ſimul feſſus ſenio, 


& quia regibus æqua, nedum 


infima, inſolita ſunt, finem 


vite ſponte an fato implevit. 
Tas, Ann, J. 2. >. 42. 
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20932 The HTS Tov of 
of a tax he had cauſed to be levied. He even gave that pro- 
vince ſome relief, and would not exact from it all the e 


it had paid the laſt king, 
The kings of Cappadocia generally refided at Mazaca C 5 


a city ſituated upon the mountain Argea, and was governed by 
the laws of * Charondas. This city was built upon the river 


Melas, which empties itſelf into the Euphrates. A king of 


Cap padocia, whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes, without men- 


tioning the time when he lived, having filled up the mouths of 
this river, it overflowed all the neighbouring country ; after 
which he cauſed ſmall iſlands to be made in it, after the man- 
ner of the Cyclades, where he paſſed part of his life in puerile 


diverſions. The river broke the dams of its mouths, and the 
waters returned into their channel, The Euphrates, having 


received them, overflowed, and did incredible damages in 
Cappadocia, The Galatians, who inhabited Phrygia, ſuf- 
fered alſo great loſſes by that torrent, for which they inſiſted 
upon being made amends. They demanded three hundred 


talents of the king of Competent; and made the Romans 


their judges. 
Cappadocia abounded with horſes, aſſes (p, and mules. It 


was from thence the horſes were brought fo particularly al- 
Jotted for theuſe of the emperors, that the conſuls themſelves 


were forbad to have any of them. It furniſhed alſo great 
numbers of + flaves and falſe witneſſes. The Cappadocians 


were reported to accuſtom themſelves to the bearing of tor- 
ments from their infancy, and to put one another to the que- 
ſtion by the rack and other methods of torture, in order to 


| Invure themſelves againſt the pains their falſe witneſs might one 


day expoſe them to ſuffer. This people exceeded the Greek 


nation in perjury (9), tho' the latter had carried that vice 


to a great height, if we may believe Cicero, who aſcribes 
0 


(e) Strab. I. 12. p. 637, 539. (p) Boch. Phaleg. 1. 3. 
e. 11. Schol, Perſiii () Cic. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. 
* This Charondas was a celebrated legiſlator EY Grecia Ma- 
jor, of whom mention bas been made. 
I Mancipiis locuples eget æres has rex, "BI 
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0 * ts them the having made this manner of ſpeaking common 

ies amongſt them; Lend me Jour evidence (r), and Tl pay you 
quith mine. 

. Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was fas from being a country 

by of great genius's and learned men. It has produced however 

er. ſome very celebrated authors. Strabo and Pauſanias are of that 

of | number. It was believed eſpecially, that the Cappadocians 

te” were very unfit for the profeſſion of orators ; and it became a 

of proverb, that || a rhetorician of that country was as hard to 

er be found as a white raven or a flying tortoiſe. S. Baſil and 

N S. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to that rule. 

e | | | 

e (r) Da mibi teſtimonium mutuum. 
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BOOK THE « TWENTIETH. 


CONCLUSION 


: OF THE: | 
Hiſtory of SY RAC USE. 
1 5 H 1 5 twentieth book contains the conclufion of the 


hiſtory of Syracuſe. It may be divided into three 


parts. The firſt includes the long reign of Hiero II. 


The ſecond, the ſhort reign of his grandſon Hieronymus, the 
troubles of Syracuſe conſequential of it, and the ſiege and taking 


of that city by Marcellus, The third i is an exact abridgment 
of the hiſtory of Syracuſe, with ſome reflections upon the 
government and character of te Syracuſans, and upon Ar- 
chimedes. 


ARTICLE I, 


Ser. 1. Hiero the ſecond, choſen captain-general bj the Syracu- 
ſans, and foon after appointed king. He makes an alliance with 


the Romans in the beginning of the firſt Punic war. | 


(a) H IERO II. was deſcended from the family of Gelon, 
who had formerly reigned.in Syracuſe. As his mo- 
ther was of laviſh extraction, his father Hierocles, according 


to the barbarous cuſtom of thoſe times, cauſed him to be ex- 


poſed ſoon after his birth; believing that the infant diſhonoured 
the nobility of his race. If Juſtin's fabulous account may be 
believed, the bees nouriſhed him ſeveral days with their honey. 
The 

(a) A.M. 3760, Ant. J. C. 304. 2 I. 23. c. 4. 
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The oracle declaring, that ſo ſingular an event was a certain 
preſage of his future greatneſs, Hierocles cauſed him to be 
brought back to his noun; and took all peſſible care of his 


education. 


The child improved as ach from the pains 19 5 to . 
him, as could be expected. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early from 


all thoſe of his years, by his addreſs in military exerciſes, and 


his courage in battle. He acquired the eſteem of Pyrrhus, and 


received ſeveral rewards from his own hands. He was of a 
beautiful aſpect, large ſtature, and robuſt complexion. In his 
converſation * he was humane and polite, in buſineſs juſt, and 
moderate in command: ſo that he wanted nothing royal ex- 
cept a throne, | 

(6) Diſcord having aroſe between the citizens of Syracuſe 
and their troops, the latter, who were in the neighbourhood, 
raiſed Artemidorus and Hiero to the ſupreme command, which 
comprehended all authority civil and military. The latter was 
at that time thirty years old, but of a prudence and maturity, 
that promiſed a great king. Honoured with this command, by 
the help of ſome friends he entered the city, and having found 
means to bring over the adverſe party, who were intent upon 
nothing but raiſing diſorders, he behaved with ſo much wiſdom 
and greatneſs of mind, that the Syracuſans, though highly 
diſſatisfied with the liberty aſſumed by the ſoldiers of making 


ſuch an election without any right, were however unanj- 


mous in conferring upon him the title and power of ſupreme 
commander. 
From his firſt meaſures it was eaſy to judge, that the new 


magiſtrate aſpired at ſomething more than that office. In effect, 


obſerving that the troops no ſooner quitted the city, than Syra- 
cuſe was involved in new troubles by ſeditious ſpirits and lov- 
ers of novelty, he perceived how important it was, in the ab- 
ſence of himſelf and the army, to have ſomebody upon whom 

he 


(b) A.M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. Polyb. I. 1 p. 8, g. 


* In alloquio blandus, in reglum deeſſe, præter regnum, 
negotio juſtus, in imperio mo- videretur, Ain. 
feratys: prorſus ut nihil ei 
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he might rely for keeping the citizens within' the bounds of 
their duty, Leptinus ſeemed very fit for this purpoſe, He had 


abundance of perfons devoted to his intereſts, and was in very 


great credit with the people. Hiero attached him to himſelf fo 
ever, by eſpouſing his daughter, and by the fame alliance ſe- 
cured the public tranquillity, during the time he ſhould be 
obliged to remove from Syracuſe, and march at the head of 
the armies. 


Another much bolder, though far lefs tft, firoke of, policy, 
eſtabliſhed his ſecurity and repoſe. He had every thing to fear 


from the foreign ſoldiers, turbulent malignant men, void of 
reſpett for their commanders, and of affection for a ftate of 
which they made no part, ſolely actuated by the deſire of com- 
mand and lucre, and always ready for a revolt; who having 
been bold enough to aſſume a right in the election of magęi- 


ſtrates, which did not belong to them, were capable, upon the 


leaſt diſcontent, of attempting any thing againſt himſelf. He 
eaſily comprehended, that he ſhould never have the maſtery 
over them, from their being too well united amongſt them- 
ſelves ; that if ke undertook to puniſh the moſt criminal, their 
chaſtiſement would only provoke the reſt ; and that the only 


means to put an end to the troubles they occaſioned, was utterly | 


to exterminate the factious militia, whoſe licentiouſneſs and re- 
bellious diſpoſition were only fit to corrupt others, and incline 
them to pernicious exceſſes, Deceived by a falſe zea] and blind 


love for the public good, and ſenſibly affected alſo with the 


proſpect of the dangers to which he was perpetually expoſed, 


He thought it incumbent on him, for the ſafety of his country 


and ſecurity of his perſon, to proceed to a cruel and ſad extre- 
mity, equally contrary to his character and juſtice, but which 
ſeemed neceſſary to him in the preſent conjuncture. He there- 
fore took the field under the pretext of marching againſt the ® 
Mamertines, When he came within view of the enemy, he 
divided his army into two parts : on the one fide he poſted fuch 
ot the ſoldiers as were N ; on the other, thoſe who 
were 
They cre originally Cornet troops, whom Azathocies 
Me talen into his pay, and ⁊ubo afterwards ſeized Meſſina, bav- 
irg fi n put the principal inhabitants to the ſeyord, 
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were not ſo. He put himſelf at the head of the firft, as if he 
intended an attack, and left the others expoſed to the Mamer- 
tines, who cut them in pieces : after which he returned 
quietly to the city with the Syracuſan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might excite diſor- 
ders and ſedition, he raiſed a ſufficient number of new troops, 
and afterward diſcharged the duties of his function in peace. 
The Mamertines, elate with their firſt ſucceſs, advancing into 
the country, he marched againſt them with the Syracuſan 
troops, whom he had armed and diſciplined well, and gave them 
battle in the plain of Myla. (c) A great part of the enemies 
were left upon the place, and their generals made priſoners, 
At his return he was declared king by all the citizens of Syra- 
euſe, and afterwards by all the allies, This happened ſeven 
years after his being raiſed to the ſupreme authority. 


It would be difficult to juſtify the manner in which he at- 
tained that eminence.. Whether he put the foreign ſoldiers in 


motion himſelf, which ſeems probable enough, or only lent 
himſelf to their zeal, it was a criminal infidelity to his coun- 
try and the public authority, to which his example gave a mor- 


tal wound. It is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon of- 


fice was ſomewhat amended, by the conſent which the people 


and the allies afterwards gave to it. But can we ſuppoſe, in 


ſuch a conjuncture, that their conſent was perfectly free? As 


to his being elected king, there was nothing forced in that: If 


his ſecret ambition had any part in it, that fault was well 
atoned for, by his wiſe and diſintereſted conduct through the 
long duration of his reign and life. 

The loſs of the battle we have ſpoken of entirely diſcon- 
certed the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of them had re- 
eourſe to the Carthaginians, to whom they ſurrendered their 
citadel ; others reſolved to abandon the city to 'the Romans, 
and ſent to deſire their aid. Hence aroſe the firſt Punic war, 


as I have explained more at large elſewhere, 
(d) Appius 


(c) A.M. 37; « Ant. J. C. 268. 
* Vol. 1, Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
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(d) Appius Claudius the conſul put to ſea, in order to aid 
the Mamertines. Not being able to paſs the ſtrait of Meſſina, 
of which the Carthaginians had poſleffed themſelves, he made 


a a feint of abandoning that enterprize, and of returning to- 


wards Rome with all the troops he had on board his fleet. 
Upon this news the enemy, who blocked up Meſſina on the 
ſide next the ſea, having retired, as if there had been nothing 


farther to apprehend, Appius tacked ann, and paſſed the 


ſtrait without danger. 

(e) The Mamertines, between menaces and be hav- 
ing driven the officer out of the citadel, who commanded in it 
for the Carthaginians, they called in Appius, and opened the 
gates of their city to him. The Carthaginians ſoon after form- 
ed the ſiege of it, and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, who 
Foined his troops to theirs, The Roman conſul thought fit to 


venture a battle, and attacked the Syracuſans firſt. The fight 
was rude, Hiero ſhewed all poſſible courage, but could not re- 


fiſt the valour of the Romans, and was obliged to give way, and 


retire to Syracuſe, Claudius, having obtained a like victory 
over the Carthaginians, ſaw himſelf maſter of the field, ad - 


vanced to the walls of Syracuſe, and even deſigned to have 
beſieged it. 


(f) When the news of Appius's good ſucceſs arrived at 


Rome, it occaſioned great joy. In order to make the moſt of 


It, it was thought proper to uſe new efforts. The two conſuls 


lately elected, Manins Otacilius and Manius Valerius, were 
ordered into Sicily. Upon their arrival, ſeveral of the Cartha- 
ginian and Syracuſan cities ſurrendered at diſcretion, 

The conſternation of Sicily, joined to the number and force 
of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive what event this 


new war was likely to have. That prince was ſenfible, that 
he might rely upon a more faithful and conſtant amity on th 
fide of the Romans, He knew, that the Carthaginians had 


not renounced the deſign they had antiently formed, of poſ- 
leſſing themſelves of all Sicily; and if they made themſelves 
maſters 


d) Frontin. Stratag, I, 1.c. 4. (e) Polyb. I. 1. p. 10, 11. 
(f) A.M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 263. Polyb, I. 1. p. 15. 16. 
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maſters of Meflina, he rightly judged his power would be very 
unſecure in the neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous and formi- 
dable enemies. He ſaw no other expedient for the preſerva- 
tion of his kingdom, than to leave the Carthaginians engaged 
with the Romans; well aſſured that the war would be long 
and obſtinate between thoſe two republics equal in their forces, 
and that as long as they ſhould be at blows, he ſhould have no 


reaſon to apprehend being diſtreſſed either by the one or 


the other. He therefore ſent ambaſſadors to the conſuls to 


treat of peace and alliance. They were far from refuſing thoſe 


offers. They were too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, 
maſters at ſea, might cut off all paſſage for proviſions; which 


fear was the better founded, as the troops who had firſt paſſed 


the trait, had ſuffered extremely by famine. An alliance with 
Hiero ſecured the legions in that reſpe&, and was immediately 
concluded. The conditions were, that the king ſhould reftore 
to the Romans, without ranſom, all the priſoners he had taken 
from them and pay them an hundred * talents in money. 


From thenceforth Hiero ſaw no war in his dominions, not 
had any other ſhare in it, than of ſending ſupplies to the Ro- 


mans upon occaſion. In other reſpects he reigned as a king 
who had no view nor ambition but the efteem-and love of his 
people. No prince was ever more ſucceſsful in that point, nor 
longer enjoyed the fruits of his wiſdom and prudence. During 
more than fifty years that he lived after being elected king, 


whilſt all things were in flames around him, occaſioned by the 


cruel wars which the two moſt potent ſtates ol the world made 
againſt each other, he was ſo prudent and happy to be no more 
than a ſpectator of them, and only to hear the noiſe of thoſe 
arms, which ſhook all the neighbouring regions; himſelf and 

his people retained a profound peace. 6 
(g) The Romans perceived on more than, one occaſion, 
during the firſt Punic war, and eſpecially at the ſiege of Agri- 
gentum, with which it was in a manner opened, the impor- 
tance of their alliance with Hiero, who abundantly ſupplied 
| | them 


(2) Polyb. p. 18. 
*F bundred Il onſand crowns, 
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300 The HisTtoxy of 
them with proviſions at times, when the Roman army, with. 
out his aid, had been expoſed to exceſſive famine. 

Theinterval between the end of the firſt Punic war, and the 
commencement of the ſecond, which was about five and twenty 
years, was a time of peace and tranquility to Hiero, in which 
the actions of that prince are little ſpoken off, 

(4) Polybius only inform us, that the Carthaginians, in the 
unhappy war they were obliged to ſupport againſt the ſtrangers 
or mercenaries,” which was called the African war, finding 
themſelves extremely preſt, had recourſe to their allies, and eſ- 
pecially to king Hiero, who granted them all they aſked of 
him, That prince conceived, that to ſupport himſelf in Sicily, 
it was neceſſary that the Carthaginians ſhould overcome in this 
war; leſt the ſtrangers, who had already obtained many advan- 
tages over the Carthaginians, in caſe of entire ſucceſs, ſhould 
find no farther obſtacles to their projects, and ſhould form de- 
Ggns of bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps al- 
ſo, as he was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent 
on him to be upon his guard againſt the too great power of the 
Romans, who would become abſolute maſters, if the Cartha- 
ginians ſhould be entirely ruined in the war againſt the revolters, 

Hiero's ſole application during this long interval of peace, 
was to make his ſubjects happy, and to redreſs the evils, which 

the unjuſt government of Agathocles who preceded him ſome 
years, and the inteſtine diviſions conſequential of them, had 
occaſioned : an employment worthy of a great king. There 
was a levity and inconſtancy in the character of the Syracuſans, 
which often inclined them to exceſſive and violent reſolutions ; 
but at bottom they were humane and equitable, and no ene- 
mies to a juſt and reaſonable obedience. The proof of which 
is, that when they were governed with wiſdom and moderation, 
as by Timoleon, they reſpected the authority of the laws and, 
. magiſtrates, and obeyed them with joy. 
Hiero was no ſooner entered upon office, and had the 3 
authority confided to him, than he ſhewed his deteſtation for 


the wretched policy of the tyrants; who, N the ei- 
| tizens 


(% A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 241. Polyb. I. "© 84. 
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tizens as their enemies, had no other thoughts than to weaken, 
and intimidate them, and repoſed their whole confidence in 
the foreign ſoldiers, by whom they were perpetually ſurroun- 
ded, He began by putting arms into the hands of the citizens, 
formed them with care in the exercifes of wins and een 
them in preference to all others. 


SEC T. II. Hiero's pacific reign. He particularly fawours agri- 
culture, He applies the abilities of Archimedes bis relation to 
the ſervice of the public, and Cauſes him to make an infinite 
number of machines for the defence of a beſieged place. He 
dies very old, and much regretted by the people. 


H E N Hieroattained the ſovereign authority, his great 
application was to convince his ſubjects, leſs by his 


words than his actions, that he was infinitely remote from in- 


tending any thing to the prejudice of their fortunes or liberty. 
115 was not intent upon being feared, but upon being loved. 

te looked upon himſelf leſs as their ae, than as their pro- 
e 00 and father, Before his reign, the ſtate had been divided 
by two factions, that of the citizens, and that of the ſoldiers 
whoſe differences, ſupported on both ſides with great animo- 
fty, had occaſioned infinite misfortunes. He uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to extinguiſh all remains of this divifion, and to 
eradicate from their minds all feeds of diſcord and miſunder- 
ſtanding. He ſeems to have ſucceeded wonderfully in that reſ- 
pect, as during a zeign of more than fifty years, no ſedition 
or revolt diſturbed the tranquillity of Syracuſe. | 

What contributed moſt, without doubt, to this | happy calm, 
wis the particular care taken by Hiero, to keep his ſubjects 
employed; to baniſh luxury and idleneſs, the parent of all vi- 
e:3, the ſource of all ſeditions, from his dominions; to ſup- 
port and improve the natural fertility of his countty'; ; and to 
place agriculture in honour, which he looked upon as the cer- 
rain means to render his people happy, and to diffuſe abun- 
dance throughout his kingdom. The cultivation of lands in- 
&:ed, befides employing an infinity of hands, which would 


otherwiſe remain idle and unprofitable, draws into a country, by 


the exportation of grain, the riches of the neighbouring nati- 
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ons, and turns their current into the houſes of the people, by a 
commerce renewing every year the deſerved fruit of their la- 
bour and induſtry. This is, and we cannot repeat it too often, 


what onght to be the peculiar attention of a wiſe government, 
as one of the moſt eſſential parts of wiſe and — policy, 
though unhappily too much neglected, 


 Hiero applied himſelf entirely to this end. He did not think 


it unworthy of the ſovereignty to ſtudy and be ſkilful in all 
the rules of agriculture, (i He even gave himſelf the trou- 
ble to compoſe books upon that ſubject, of which we ought 


much to regret the loſs. But he conſidered that object of his 


enquiries in a manner ſtill more worthy of a king. The princi- 
pal riches of the ftate, and the moſt certain fund of the prince's 


revenue, conſiſted in corn. He therefore believed it of the 


higheſt conſequence, and what demanded his utmoſt care and 
application, to eftabliſh good order in that traffic, to render the 
condition of the huſbandman, of whom the greateſt part of the 


people were compofed, fate and happy; to aſcertain the prince's 


dues, whoſe principal revenue aroſe from them; to obviate 
ſuch diſorders as might get ground, to the prejudice of his in- 
ſtitutions; and to prevent the unjuſt vexations, which endea- 
vours might poſſibly be ufed to obtrude in the ſequel. To an- 
fwer all thefe purpoſes, Hiero made regulations fo wiſe, reaſon- 
able „ Equitable, and at the fame time conformable to the peo- 
ple's and prince's intereſts, that they became in à manner the 
fundamental laws of the country, and were always obſerved as 


ſacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in all fuceeed - 


ing times. When the Romans had ſubjected the city and domi- 
nions of Syracuſe, they impoſed no new tributes, and decreed, 


* that all things ſhould be diſpoſed according to the lawvs of 
. Hiero ; in order that the Syracuſans, in changing their mai- 


ters, might have the conſolation not to change their laws; and 


tee 
(i Polyb. I. 18. c. 3. 


* Decumas lege Hierenica jum inſtituta, commutato im- 


femper vendendas cenſuerunt, perio, verum etiam nomen re- 


ut 1is jucundior eſſet muneris maneret. Gc. Orat, in Per, 


Ilius functio, fi ejus regis, qui de fran. m 15, 
Siculis cariſſimus fuit, non ſopꝛn | 
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fee themſelves in ſome meaſure. till governed by a prince, 


whoſe name alone was always dear to them, and rendered 


thoſe laws exceedingly venerable. 
I have obſerved, that in Sicily the prince's principal revenue 
conſiſted in corn; the tenth being paid him. It was there- 


fore his intereſt that the country ſhould be well cultivated, 


that eſtimates ſhould be made of the value of the lands, and 
that they ſhoule produce abundantly, as his revenue augment- 
ed in proportion to their fertility. The collectors of this tenth 
for the prince, which was paid in kind and not in money, were 
called Decumani, that is to ſay, farmers of the tenths, Hiero, 
in the regulations he made upon this head, did not negle& his 
own intereſts, which argues him a wiſe prince, and good co 
nomiſt. He knew very well, there was reaſon to apprehend, 
that the country-people, who frequently conſider the moſt le- 
gal and moderate impoſts as intolerable burdens, might be 


| tempted to defraud the prince of his dues, To ſpare them this 


temptation, he took ſuch * juſt and exact precautions, that 
whether the corn were in the ear, on the floor to be threſhed, 
laid up in barns, or laden for carriage, it was not poſſible for 


the huſbandman to ſecrete any part of it, or to defraud the 


collector of a ſingle grain, without expoſing himſelf to a ſevere 
penalty. But he adds alſo, that Hiero had taken the ſame pre- 
cautions againſt the avidity of the collectors, to whom it was 
equally impoſſible te extort any thing from the huſbandmen be- 
yond the tenth. Hiero ſeems to have been very much againſt 
the huſbandman's quitting his home upon any pretext whatſo- 
ever. Cicero lays accordingly, inveighing againſt Verres, who 
gave them great trouble, by frequent and painful journies ; it is 
very hard and afflifting to the poor huſbandmen, to be brought 
from their country to the city, from their plow to the bar, and 
the care of tilling their lands to that of proſecuting law-ſuits. 

Dd2 (k) Mi- 


* Hieronica lex ommbus negue in aſportando frumento, 
cuſtodiis ſubjectum aratorem grano uno poſſet arator, ſine 
decumano tradit, ut neque in maxima pœna, fraudare decu- 
fegetibus, neque inareis, neque manum, Cic. in Ver. de frum. 
in horreis, neque in amovendo, n. 20. | 
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(k) Miſerum atque iniquum ex agro homines tradiri in forum, ab 
aratro ad ſubſellia, ab uſu rerum ruſticarum ad inſolitam litem 
atque judicium, And beſides, can they flatter themſelves, let 
their cauſe be ever ſo juſt, that they ſhal! carry it to the preju- 
dice of the collectors? Judicio ut arator decumanum perſequatur ! 

Can there be any thing more to a king's praiſe, than what 


we have now ſaid ? Hiero might undertake wars, for he did 


not want valour, gain battles, make conqueſts, and extend the 
bounds of his dominions, and upon theſe accounts might paſs 
for a hero, in the ſenſe of the generality of men. But with how 
many taxes muſt he have charged his people] How many huſ- 
bandmen muſt he have torn from their lands! How much blood 
would the gaining thoſe victories have coſt him]! And of what 
emolument would they have been to the ſtate! Hicro, who 
knew wherein true glory conſiſts, placed his in governing his 
people with wiſdom, and in making them happy. Inſtead of 
conguering new countries by the force of arms, he endeavour- 
ed to multiply his own in a manner by the cultivation of lands, 
by rendering them more fertile than they were, and in actually 
multiplying his people, wherein the true foros and riches of a 
fate conſiſts; and which can never fail to happen, when the 
people of a country reap a reaſonable advantage from theirlabour. 

(7) It was in the ſecond Punic war, that Hiero gave diſtin- 
guiſhed proofs of his attachment to the Romans. As ſoon as 
he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went with 


his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius Sempronius, who was 


arrived at Meſſina, to offer that conſul his ſervices, and to aſ- 
ſure him, that advanced in age as he was, he would ſhew the 
ſame zeal for the Roman people, as he had formerly done in 
his youth, in the firſt war againſt the Carthaginians. He took 
upon him to ſupply the conſul's legions, and the troops of the 
allies, with corn and cloaths at his own expence. Upon the 
news received the ſame inſtant, of the advantage gained by the 
Roman over the Carthaginian fleet, the conſul thanked the. 
| King for his advantagious offers, and made no uſe of them at 
ot time, 
| 5 (m) Hiero's 
60 e. ibid. . 24. (1) A. M. 3786. Ant. J. E. 
218. Liv. I. 21. n. 50, 51. ; 
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u) Hiero's inviolable fidelity for the Romans, which is 
very remarkable in his character, appears ſtill more conſpicu- 


ouſly after their defeat near the lake of Thraſymene. They 


had already loſt three battles againſt Hannibal, each more un- 
fortunate and more bloody than the other, Hiero, in that 
mournful conjuncture, ſent a fleet laden with proviſions to the 
port of Oſtia. The Syracuſan ambaſſaders, upon their being 
introduced to the ſenate, told them: That Hiero, their 
«© maſter, had been as ſenſibly afflicted on their laſt diſgrace, 


c as if ke had ſuffered it in his own perſon. That though he 


<< well knew, that the grandeur of the Roman people was al- 


moſt more admirable in times of adverſity, than after the 
cc moſt fignal ſucceſſes ; he had ſent them all the aid that 
could be expected from a good and faithful ally, and earneſt- 
<< ly deſired the ſenate would not refuſe to accept it. That 
<* they had particularly brought a Victory of gold, that weigh- 
ed three hundred pounds, which the king hoped they would 
vouchſafe to receive as a favourable augury, and a pledge of 
© the vows which he made for their proſperity. That they 
had alſo three hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and two 
© hundred thouſand of barley ; and that if the Roman people 
c deſired a greater quantity, Hiero would cauſe as much as 
they pleaſed to be tranſported to whatever places they ſhould 
appoint. That he knew the Roman people employed none 
in their armies but citizens and allies ; but that he had ſeen 
light-armed ſtrangers in their camp. That he had there- 
fore ſent them a thouſand archers and ſlingers, who might 
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be oppoſed ſucceſsfully to the Baleares and Moors of Han- 


ce nibal's army.” They added to this aid a very ſalutary piece 


of counſel, which was, that the prætor, who ſhould be ſent to 
command in Sicily, might diſpatch a fleet to Africa, in order 
to find the Carthaginians ſuch employment in their own coun- 
try, as might put it out of their power by that diverſion to 
ſend any ſuccours to Hannibal. 

The ſenate anſwered the king's ambaſſadors in very obliging 


and honourable terms: That Hiero ated like a very gene- 


© rous prince, and a moſt faithful ally: that from the time 


D d 3 © he 
(a) Lis 1 23: 6 395 3tþ | 8 
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306 The HISTORY of 
6 he had contracted an alliance with the Romans, his attach- 
*© ment for them had been conſtant and unalterable: in ſine, 


that in all times and places he had powerfully and magnifi- 


1 cently ſupported them: that the people had a due ſenſe of 
c ſuch generoſity: that ſome cities of Italy had already pre- 
c ſented the Roman people with gold, who, after having ex- 
6e preſſed their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept it ; 
«© that the Victory was too favourable an augury not to be re- 
6 ceived: that they would place her in the Capitol, that is to 
« ſay, in the templeof the moſt high Jupiter, in order that 
© ſhe might eſtabliſh there her fixed and laſting abode,” All 
the corn and barley on board the ſhips, with the archers and 
ſlingers, were ſent to the conſuls. 

Valerius Maximus * obſerves here, upon the noble and prudent 
Iiberality of Hiero ; firſt in the generous deſign he forms, of 
preſenting the Romans three hundred and twenty pounds weight 
of gold; then in the induſtrious precaution he uſes, to prevent 
their refuſal to accept ir. He does not offer them that gold in 
ſpecie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman people 
too well for that; but under the form of a Victory, which 
they dared not tale „ upon account of the good omen it ſeem- 
ed to bring along with it. - 

It is extraordinary to ſee a prince, whoſe ans were ſitu- 
ate as Syracuſe was in regard to Carthage, from which it had 
every thing to fear, at a time when Rome ſeemed near her ruin, 
continue vnalterably faithful, and declare openly for her inte- 
refts, notwithſtanding all the dangers to which ſo daring a cen- 
duct expoſed him. A more prudent politician, to ſpeak the uſual 
language, would perhaps have waited the event of a new acti- 
on, and not have been ſo haſty to declare himſelf without ne- 
ceſſity, and at his extreme peril. . Such examples are the more 


eſtimable, for being rare and almoſt unparallelled. 


* Trecenta millia modiim riæ formavit, ut eos religione 
tritici,&ducenta millia hordei, motos, munificentia ſua uti 
aurique ducenta & quadraginta cogeret: voluntate mittendi 
pondo urbi noſtræ munerimiſit. priùs, iterum providentia ca- 
Neque ignarus verecundiæma- vendi neremitteretur, liberalis, 
jorum noſtrorum, quod noilet Val. Max, I. «EL 
accipere, in habitum id victo- ” I do 
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10 not know, however, whether even in good policy, Hiero 
ought not to have acted as he did. It would have been the 
greateſt of all misfortunes for Syracuſe, had the Carthaginians 


entirely ruined, or even weakened the Romans too much. That 


city would have immedia tely felt all the weight of Carthage; 
as it was ſituated over againſt it, and lay highly convenient fur 
ſtrengthning its commerce, ſecuring it the empire of the ſea, and 
eſtabliſhing it entirely in Sicily, by the poſſeſſion of the whole 
iſland, It had therefore been imprudent to ſuffer ſuch allies to 


be ruined by the Carthaginians; who would not have been the 


better friends to the Syracuſans for their having renounced the 
Romans by force. It was therefore a decifive point, 40 fly im- 
mediately to the aid of the Romans; and as Syracuſe would 


neceſſarily fall after Rome, it was abſolutely requiſite to ha- 


zard every thing, either to ſave Rome, or fall with her. 

If the facts, which hiftory has preſerved of ſo long and hap- 
Py a reign, are few, they do not give us the leſs idea of this 
prince, and ought to make us exceedingly regret the want of a 
more particular information concerning his actions. 


u. The ſum of an hundred talents (an hundred thouſand 


crowns) which he ſent to the Rhodians, and the preſents he 
made them after the great earthquake, that laid wafte their 
iſland, and threw down their Coloſſus, are illuſtrious inſtances 
of his liberality and magnificence. The modeſty, with which 
his preſents were attended, infinitely exalts the value of them; 
He cauſed: two ſtatues to be erected in the Public Place at 
Rhodes, repreſenting the people of Syracuſe placing a crown 


upon the head of the Rhodians ; as if, ſays Polybius, Hiero, 


after having made that people magnificent preſents, far from 
aſſuming any vanity from his munificence, believed himſelf their 


debtor upon that very account. And indeed the liberality and be. 
ne ficence of a prince to ſtrangers is rewarded with intereſt, in 


the pleaſure they give himſelf, and the glory he acquires by them. 
There is a paſtoral of Theocritus (Hyll. 16.) named after 
the king we ſpeak of, wherein the poet ſeems to reproach that 


prince tacitly, with paying very ill for the verſes made in honour 
of him. But the mean manner in which he claims gas it were, 


a re- 


(n) Polyb. I. 5. p. 429. 
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a reward for the verſes he meditates, leaves room to conclude, 
that the imputation of avarice falls with more juſtice upon the 
poet than the prince, diſtinguiſhed and eſteemed, as we have 
ſeen, from his liberality. , 

(o) It is to Hiero's juſt taſte, and ſingular attention to every 
thing that affected the public good, that Syracuſe was indebted 
for thoſe amazing machines of war, of which we ſhall ſoon ſee 
it make fo great an uſe, when beſieged by the Romans. 
Though that prince ſeemed to devote his cares entirely to the 
tranquillity and domeſtic affairs of the kingdom, he did not 
neglect thoſe of war; convinced, that the ſureſt means to 
preſerve the peace of his dominions, was to hold bimſelf al- 
ways in readineſs to make war upon unjuſt neighbours, who 
ſhould attempt to diſturb it. He knew how to uſe the ad- 
vantage of having in his dominions the moſt learned geome- 
trician the world had ever produced; it is plain I mean Ar- 
chimedes. He was illuſtrious, not only by his great ability 


in geometry, but his birth, as he was Hiero's relation. Sen- 


ſible alone to the pleaſures of the mind, and highly averſe to 
the hurry and tumult of buſineſs and government, he devoted 


himſelf ſolely to the Nudy of a ſcience, whoſe ſublime ſpecu- 


lations of truths purely intellectual, and ſpiritual, and entirely 
diſtinct from matter, have ſuch attraction with the learned of 
the firſt rank, as ſcarce leaves them at 1 to apply them- 
ſelves to any athes objects. 

Hiero had, however, ſufficient power with Archimedes, 
to engage him to deſcend from thoſe lofty ſpeculations to the 
practice of the mechanics, which depend on the hand, but 
are diſpoſed and directed by the head. He preſſed him con- 
tinvally, not to employ his art always in ſoaring after imma- 
terial and intellectual objects, but to bring it down to ſenſible 
and corporeal things, and to render his reaſonings in ſome 
meaſure more evident and familiar to the generality of man- 
kind, by joining them experimentally with things of uſe. 

Archimedes frequently converſed with the king, who al- 
ways heard him with great attention and extreme pleaſure, 
One day, when he was * to him the wonderful ef- 

fects 
(2) Plut. in Marcel. p. 208, 306, 
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ſects of the powers of motion, he proceeded to demonſtrate, 
That with a certain given power any <veight whatſoever might 
be moved. And apBRauding himſelf: aft:rwards on the force 


of his demonſtration, he ventured to boaſt, that if tkere were 


another world beſides this we inhabit, by going to that he 
could remove this at pleaſure, The king, ſurprized and 


delighted, defired hn to put his poſttion in execution by re- 


moving ſome great weight with a ſmall force. 
Archimedes prepared to ſatisfy the juſt and rational curiofity 


of his kinfman and friend. He choſe one of the galleys in the 


port, cauſed it to be drawn on ſhore with great labour, and 
by abundance of men. He then ordered its uſual lading to be 
put on board, and beſides that, as many men as it could hold, 


Afterwards placing himſelf at ſome diſtance, and fitting at 
| his eaſe, without trouble, or exerting his ſtrength in the leaſt, 


by only moving with his hand the end of a machine, which 
be had provided with cords and pullies, he drew the galley to 


him upon the land, with as much eaſe, and as upright, as if 


it had ſwam upon the water. 
The king, upon the ſight of ſo eien an effect of the 


powers of motion, was entirely aſtoniſhed ; and judging from 


that experiment the efficacy of the art, he earneſtly follicited 
Archimedes to make ſeveral forts of machines and battering 
engines for fieges and attacks, as well for the defence as aſſault 


of places. 


It has been ſometimes asked, whether the ſublime know- 
ledge, of which we ſpeak, be neceffary to a king; and if the 
ſtudy of arts and ſciences ought to be a part of the education 
of a young prince, What we read here demonſtrates their uti- 
lity. If king Hiero had wanted taſte and curiofity, and em- 
ployed himſelf ſolely in his pleaſures, Archimedes had remained 


inactive in his cloſet, and all his extraordinary ſcience been of 


no advantage to his country. What treaſures of uſeful know- 


| ledge lie buried in obſcurity, and in a manner hid under the 


earth, becauſe princes ſet no value upon learned men, and con- 
fider them as perſons uſeleſs to the ſtate. But when, in their 


youth, they have imbibed ſome ſmall tincture of arts and ſci- 


ences, for the ſtudy of princes ought to ext nd no farther in that 
point, 
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point, they eſteem ſuch as diſtinguiſh themſelves byl earning, me 
5 ſometimes converſe with them, and place them in honour, bu 
and by ſo glorious a protection, make way for valuable diſco- m 
veries, of which the ſtate ſoon reaps the advantage. Syracuſe | 
had this obligation to Hiero; which, without doubt, was the  w 
effect of his excellent education; for he had been bred with 2 
uncommon care and attention. | 
i What has been ſaid hitherto of . , and what we 0 
ſhall preſently add upon the admirable machines of war, which 21 
18 were uſed during the ſiege of Syracuſe, ſhews how wrong it is 
to deſpiſe thoſe ſublime and ſpeculative ſciences, whoſe only ob- ti. 
jects are ſimple and abſtracted ideas. It is true, that all 7 
mere geometrical or algebraical ſpeculations. do not relate to | } 
uſeful things. But it is alſo as true, that moſt of thoſe, which * 
have not that relation, conduct or refer to thoſe that have. f 
They may appear unprofitable, as long as they do not derive c 
from this real intellectual world; but the mixed mathematics, ; 
which deſcend to matter, and conſider the motion of the ſtars, \ 


the perfe knowledge of navigation, the art of drawing remote 
objects near by the aſſiſtance of te'eſcopes, the increaſe of the 
powers of motion, the nice exactitude of the balance, and other 
the like objects, become more eaſy of acceſs, and in a manner 
familiarize themſelves with the vulgar. The labour of Archi- 
medes was long obſcure, and perhaps contemned, becauſe he 
confined himſelf to ſimple and barren ſpeculations. Ought we 
therefore to conclude, that it was uſeleſs and unprofitable ? 
It was from that very ſource of knowledge, buried till then 
in obſcurity, from which ſhot forth thoſe living lights, and 
wonderful diſcoveries, which diſplayed from their birth a ſen- 
fible and manifeſt utility, and gave the Romans aſtoniſhment 
and deſpair when they beſieged Syracuſe, 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in building 
palaces, arſenals, and temples. He cauſed an infinite number 
of ſhips of all burdens to be built for the exportation of corn; 
a commerce, in which almoſt the whole wealth of the iſland 

_ conſiſted, () We are told of a galley built by his order, under 
the direction of Archimedes, wack was reckoned one of the 


moſt ! 


(s) Athen, by: p. 206—290, 
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moſt famous ſtructures of antiquity. It was a whole year in 
building. Hiero paſſed whole days among the workmen to ani- 
mate them by his preſence, 

This ſhip had twenty benches of oars. The enormous pile 
was faſtened together on all fides with huge nails of copper, 
that weighed each ten pounds and upwards. 

The inſide had in it three galleries or corridors, the loweſt 
of which led to the hold by a deſcent of fairs z the ſecond to 
apartments, and the firſt to ſoldiers lodgings. 

On the right and left fide of the middle gallery, n were 
to the number of thirty apartments; in each of which were 
four beds for men. The apartment for the officers and ſeamen 
had fifteen beds, and three great rooms for eating; the laſt of 
which, that was at the poop, ſerved for a kitchen. All the 
floors of theſe apartments were inlaid with ſmall ſtories in 
different colours, taken from the Iliad of Homer. The ciel- 
ings, windows, and all the other parts were finiſhed with 
wonderful art, and embelliſhed with all kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermoſt gallery, there was a Gymnaſium, or place 
of exerciſe, and walks proportionate to the magnitude of the 
ſhip. In them were gardens and plants of all kinds, diſpoſed 
in wonderful order. Pipes, ſome of hardened clay, and others 
of lead, conveyed water all around to refreſh them. There were 
alſo arbours of ivy and vines, that had their roots in great veſ- 
ſels filled with earth, Theſe veſſels were watcred in the ſame 
manner as the gardens, The arbours ſerved to ſhade the walks. 

After theſe came the apartment of Venus with three beds. 
This was floored with agates and other precious ſtones, the 
Aneſt that could be found in the iſland. The walls and roof 
were of cypreſs wood. The windows were adorned with i ivory, 
paintings, and ſmall ſtatues. In another apartment was à li- 
brary, at the top of Which, on the outſide, was fixed a ſun- 
«th | 

There was alfo an apartment with three beds for a bath, in 
which were three great coppers, and a bathing veſſel, made 
of a ſingle ſtone of various colours. This veſſel contained two 
hundred an] fifty quarts, At the ſhip's-head was a great re- 
ſer voir of water, w may held an hundre d thouſand quarts, 
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All round the ſhip on the outſide were Atlaſſes of fix cubits, 
or nine feet, in height, which ſupported the ſides of the ſhip ; 
theſe Atlaſſes were at equal diſtance from each other. The 
firip was adorned on all ſides with paintings, and had eight 

towers proportioned to its bigneſs ; two at the head, two at 
the ſtern, and four in the middle, of equal dimenſions. Upon 
theſe towers were parapets, from which ſtones might be diſ- 
charged upon the ſhips of an enemy, that ſhould approach too 

near. Each tower was guarded by four young men compleat- 
ly armed, and two archers. The inſide of them was filled 
with ſtones and arrows. 

Upon the fide of the veſſel, well ſtrengthened 5 planks, 
was a kind of rampart, on which was an engine to diſcharge 
ſtones, made by Archimedes: it threw a ſtone of three hun- 
dred weight, and an arrow of twelve cubits, (eighteen feet) the 
diſtance of a ſtadium, or an hundred and twent five paces 
from it. 

The ſhip had three maſts, at each of which were two ma- 
chines to diſcharge ſtones. There alſo were the hooks and 
Jumps of lead to throw upon ſuch 2s approached. The whole 
ſhip was ſurrounded with a fampart of iron to Keep off thoſe 

who ſhould attempt to board it. All around were iron grap- 
plings (Corw?,) which being thrown by machines, grappled the 
veſſels of the enemy, and drew them cloſe to the ſhip, from 
whence it was eaſy to deſtroy them. On each of the fides 
were ſixty young men compleatly armed, and as many about 
the maſts, and at the machines for throwing ſtones. 

Though the hold of this ſhip was extremely deep, one man 
ſufficed for clearing it of all water, with a machine, made in 
the nature of a ſcrew, invented by Archimedes. An Athenian 
poet of that name made an epigram upon this ſuperb veſſel, 
for which he was well paid. Hiero ſent him a thouſand ne- 
dimni of corn as a reward, and cauſed them to be carried to 
the port Pyræum. The Medimnus, according to father 
Montfaucon, is a meaſure, that contains fix buſhels. This. 
epigram is come down to us. The value of verſe was known 
at that time in Syracuſe, | | | | 


Hiero 
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- Hiero having found that there was no poi t in Sicily capable 

of containing this veſſel, except ſome, where it could not lie 

at anchor without danger, reſolved to make a preſent of it to 

king * Ptolemy, and ſent it to Alexandria. There was at 
that time a great dearth of corn throughout all Egypt. 

Several other veſſels of leſs burden attended this great ſhip, 
Three hundred thouſand quarters of corn were put on board 
them, with ten thouſand great earthen jars of ſalted fiſh, 
twenty thouſand quintals (or two millions of pounds) of ſalt 
meat, twenty thouſand bundles of different cloaths, without 
including the proviſions for the ſhips crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, J have retrenched ſome part 
of the deſcription Athenzus has left us of this great ſhip.' L 
ſhould have been glad, that, to have given us a better idea of 
it, he had mentioned the exact dimenſions of it. Had he ad- 
ded a word upon the benches of oars, it would have cleared 


up and determined a queſtion, which without it muſt for ever 


remain doubtful and obſcure. 

Hiero's faith was put to a very ſevere trial, after the bloody 
defeat of the Romans in the battle of Cannæ, which was 
followed by an almoſt univerſal defection of their allies, But 
the waſting his dominions by the Carthaginian troops, which 
their fleet had landed in Sicily, was not capable of changing 
him. (9g) He was only affiited to ſee that the contagion had 
ſpread even to his own family. He had a ſon named Gelon, 
who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he 


had ſeveral children, and amongſt others Hieronymus, of 


whom we ſhall ſoon"ipeak. Gelon, deſpiſing his father's great 
age, and ſetting no value onthe alliance of the Romans, after 
their laſt diſgrace at Cannz, had declared openly for the Car- 


thaginians. He had already armed the multitude, and ſolli- 


cited the allies sf Syracuſe to join him; and would * perhaps 
Vor. XI. | Ee | have 


(g) Liv. I. 23. n. 30 

* There ts reaſon to believe this wvas Pinky PLiladetp bur, 

* Moviſſetque in Sicilia res, ſpergeret, armantem eum 
niſi mors, adeo opportuna ut multitudinem, ſollicitantem- 


patrem quoque ſuſpicione ad- que ſocios, abſumpſiſſet. Liv 
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Have oceaſioned great troubles in Sicily, if a ſudden and unexs 


pected death had not intervened, It happened ſo opportupely, 
that his father was ſuſpected of having promoted it. (7) He 


did not ſurvive it long, and died at the age of fourſcore and 


ten years, infinitely regrett&d by his people, after ARG 


reigned ſiſty - four years, 


AnTICEE I. 


srer. I. Hieronymus, grandſon of Hiero,. ſucceeds bim, ard 
cauſes bim to be regrettea by his wices and cruelty, He is lil. 
led in a conſpiracy. Barbarous murder of the princeſſes, Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes poſſeſs themſchves of the government of 
Syracuſe, and declare for the GCarthaginians, as Hieronymus 
Dad dons, | 
6 & HE death of "I occaſioned great revolutions in Sicily, 
- The kingdom was fallen into the hands of Hieronymus 
Kis. grandſon, a young * prince, incapable of making a wiſe uſe 
of his independency, and far from reſiſting the ſeducing im- 


preſſions of ſovereign power. Hiero's apprehenſions, that the 
flouriſhing condition in which he left his kingdom would ſoon | 


eliange under an infant king, ſuggeſted to him the thought and 


defire of reſtoring their liberty to the Syracuſans, But his two 
daughters oppoſed that defign with their whole credit; from 
the hope, that the young prince would have only the title of 


king, and that they ſhould have all the authority, in con- 
junction with their huſbands, Andranerus and Zoippus, who 
held the firft rank among his guardians. + It was not eaſy 


for an old man of ninety, to hold out againſt the careſſes and 


arts of thoſe two women, who beſieged him day and night, to 

preſerve the freedom of his mind againſt their preſſing and 
aſſiduous infinuations, and to ſacrifice with courage the in- 
tereſts of his family to thoſe of the public. 


(r) A. M. 3879 Ant. J. C. 21 5, 


To. 


* Puerum, vix dum liber- 
tatem, nedum dominationem, 
medicè laturum. Liv. 


+ Non facile erat nonageſi- 


mum jam agenti n cir- 


cumſeſſo dies nocteſque mu- 
liebribus blanditiis, liberare 


animum, & convertere ad 
ꝑublicam privata curam. Liv. 
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To prevent as far as poſſible the evils he foreſaw, he ap- 


pointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form his council 
and earneſtly deſired them at his death never to depart from 


the alliance with the Romans, to which he had inviolably ad- 


hered for fifty years, and to teach the young prince to tread in 
his ſteps, and to follow the W in h he had been 


educated till then. 

The king, dying aſter theſe diſpoſitions, the guardians he 
had appointed his grandſon immediately ſummoned the af- 
ſembly, preſented the young prince to the people, and cauſed 


the will to be read. A ſmall number of people, expreſsly 
placed to applaud it, clapped their hands, and raiſed acclama- 


tions of joy. All the reſt, in a conſternation, equal to that 


of a family who have lately. loſt a good father, kept a mourn- 
ful ſilence, which ſufficiently expreſſed their grief for their 


loſs, and their apprehenſion of What was to come. His || fu- 


neral was afterwards ſolemnized, and more honoured by the 
ſorrow and tears of his ſubje&s, than the c cares and regard of 


his relations for his memory. 


Andranodorus' s firſt care was to remove all the aus guar- 


dians, by telling them roundly, hs ves was of age to go» 


vern for himſelf. 
| He was at thas time near fifteen years old. So that An- 


dranodorus, being the firſt. to renounce the guardianſhip held 
by him in common with many collegues, united in his own 
perſon all their power. The diſpoſitions, .made by the wiſeſt 
prances at their deaths, are often little regarded, and ſeldom 
executed afterwards, 

The + beſt and moſt moderate prince in the world, ſucceed- 


ing a king fo well beloved by his ſubjects, as Hero had been, 
E e 2 2 Would 


EFunus fit regium, 3 denti tantæ caritati Hieronis. 
amore civium & caritate, Verum enimveroHierony mus, 
quam cura ſuorum celebre. velut ſuis vitiis deſiderabilem 
Liv. | efficere vellet avum, primo 

+ Vix quidem ulli bono mo- ftatim conſpectu, omnia quam 
deratcque regi facilis erat fa- diſparia eſſent oſtendit. Liu. 
Vor apud Syracuſanos, ſucce- | 
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wou!d have found it very difficult to conſole them for the lofs. 


they had ſuſtained, But Hieronymus, as if he had trove by his. - 


vices to make him ſtill more regretted, no ſooner aſcended the 
throne, than he made the people ſenſible how much all things 
were altered. Neither king Hiero, nor Gelon his ſon, during 
fo many years, had ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the other 
citizens by their habits, or any ther ornament intimating pride. 


' Hieronymus was preſently ſeen in a purple robe, with a diadem 


on his head, and ſurrounded by a troop of armed guards. Some- 
times he affected to imitate Dionyſius the tyrant, in coming out 
of his palace in a chariot drawn by four white horſes. All the 
* reft of his conduct was ſuitable to his equipage :. a viſible 


_ contempt for all the world, haughty and diſdainful in hearing, 


and affeRation of ſaying diſobliging things, ſo difficult of ac- 
ceſs, that not only ſtrangers, but even his guardians, could 
ſcarce approach him ; a refinement of taſte in difcovering new 
methods of tebuuch 3 a cruelty fo exceflive, as to extinguiſh 
all fenſe of enki in him: This odious diſpoſition of the 
young king terrified the people to ſuch a degree, that even ſome: 
of his guardians, to efcape his eruelty, either put themſelves to- 


death, or condemned themſelves to voluntary baniſhment. 
Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both Hiero's 


ſons-in-law, and Thraſo, had a great freedom of acceſs to the 
young king. He liſtened a little more to them than to others; 
but as the two firſt openly declared for the Carthaginians, and 
the latter for the Romans, that difference of ſentiments, and 


very warm diſputes frequently the conſequence or it, mack | 


upon them the prince's attention, 
About this time a conſpiracy againſt the life of Hieronymus 


happened to be diſcovered. One of the principal conſpirators i 
named Theodotus, was accuſed. Being put to the queſtion, he 
confeſſed the crime as to himſelf; but all the violence of the 
moſt cruel torments could not make him betray his accompli- 


ces. At length, as if no —_ able to ſupport the pains in- 


flict ed 


* lac tam ſuperbum ap- aures, 3 dicta, rari 
paratum habitumque conveni- aditus, non alienis modò ſed tu- 
entes ſequebantur contemptus toribus etiam; libidines novæ, 
omnium hominum, ſuperbæ inhumana crudelitas, Liv. 
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Aicted on him, he accuſed the king's beſt friends, though in- 
nocent, amongſt whom he named Thraſo, as the ringleader of 
the whole enterprize; adding, that they ſhould never have 
engaged. in it, if a man of his credit had not been at their head. 
The zeal he had always expreſſed for the Roman intereſts, ren , 
dered the evidence probable ; and he was accordingly put to 
death. Not one of the accomplices, during their companions 
being tortured, either fled or concealed himſelf z ſo much they 
relied upon the fidelity of Theodotus, who had the fortitude 
to keep the ſecret inviolably. 

The death of Thraſo, who was the ſole ſupport of the alli- 
ance with the Romans, left the field open to the partiſans of 
Carthage. Hieronymus diſpatched ambaſſadors to Hannibal, 
who ſent back a young Carthaginian officer of illuſtrious birth, 


named alſo Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives 
of Carthage, but deſcended from the Syracuſans by their fa- 


ther. After the treaty with Hieronymus was concluded, the 
young officer returned to his general: the two others continued 
with the king by Hannibal's permiſſion. The. conditions of the 
treaty were, That after having driven the Romans out of Si- 
cily, of which they fully aſſured themſelves, the river Himera, 
which almoſt divides the iſland, ſhould be the boundary of 
their reſpective dominions. Hieronymus, blown up by the 
praiſes of his flatterers, demanded even ſome time after, that 


all Sicily ſhould be given up to him, leaving the Carthaginians 


Italy for their part. The propoſal appeared idle and raſh, but 
Hannibal gave very little attention to it, having no other view 


at that time, than of drawing off the young king from the 


party of the Romans. 

Upon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius, bene of Ste 
cily, ſent ambaſſadors to Hieronymus, to renew the alliance 
made by his grandfather with the Romans. That proud prince 
received them with great contempt; aſking them, with an air 
of raillery and inſult, what had paſſed at the battle of Cannæ: 
that Hannibal's ambaſſadors had related incredible things of it: 
that it was eaſy to know the truth from their mouths, and 
thence to determine upon the choice of his allies, The Romans 
made anſwer, that they would return to him, when he had 

Ee 3 | learoc 
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Jearnt to treat ambaſſadors ſeriouſly and with reaſon; and, af. 
ter having cautioned rather than deſired him, not to change 
fides too raſhly, they withdrew, 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which he 
blindly abandoned himſelf, drew upon him an unfortunate end. 
Thoſe, who had formed the conſpiracy mentioned before, 
purſued their ſcheme ; and having found a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the execution of their enterprize, killed him in the 
city of the Leontines, on a Journey he made from Syracuſe 
Into the country. 

Here is a ſenſible inſtance of the difference between a king 
and a tyrant ; and that it is not in guards or arms the ſecurity 
of a prinee conſiſts, but the affection of his ſubjects. Hiero, 
from being convinced, that thofe who have the laws in their 
hands for the government of the people, ought always to go- 
vern themſelves by the laws, behaved in ſuch a manner, that 
it might be ſaid, the law and not Hiero reigned. He believed 
himſelf rich and powerful for no other end, than to do good, 
and to render others happy. He had no occaſion to take pre- 
cautions for the ſecurity of his life: he had always the ſureſt 
guard about him, the love of bis people; and Syracuſe was 
afraid of nothing ſo much as of loſing him. Hence he was la- 
mented at his death as the common father of his country. Not 
only their mouths but hearts were long after filled with his 
name, and inceſſantly bleſſed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, who had no other rule of conduct but violence, re- 
garded all other men as born ſolely for himſel f, and valued him- 
ſelf upon governing them not as ſubjects but flaves, led the 


 wretchedeſt life in the world, if to live were to paſs his days 


in continual apprehenſion and terror, As he truſted no body, 
no body placed any confidence in him, Thoſe who were neareſt 
his perſon, were the moſt expoſed to his ſuſpicions and cruelty, 
and thought they had no other ſecurity for their own lives, 
than by putting an end to his. 'Thus ended a reign of ſhort du- 
lation, but abounding with diſorders, injuſtice, and oppreſſion. 

(9) Appius, who foreſaw the conſequence of his death, 


save the ſenate advice of all that had paſſed, and took the 


neceſſary 


(9) A, M, 3790, Ant. J. C. 214, Liv. I, 24 n. 21— 35. 
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neceſſary precautions to preſerve that part of Sicily, which be- 
longed to the Romans. They, on their ſide, perceiving the war 
in Sicily was likely to become important, ſent Marcellus thi- 
ther, who had been appointed conſul with Fabius, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth year of the ſecond Punic war, and had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf gloriouſly by his ſucceſſes againſt Hannibal. 
When Hieronymus was killed, the ſoldiers, leſs out of af- 


fection for him, than a certain natural reſpect for their kings, | 


lad thoughts at firſt of avenging his death upon the conſpira- 
tors. But the grateful name of the liberty, with which they 
were flattered, and the hope that was gi ven them of the divi- 
ſion of the tyrant's treaſures amongſt them, and of additional 
pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes and ſhameful exceſ- 
ces, all together appeaſed their firſt heat, and changed their diſ- 
poſition in ſuch a manner, that they leſt the prince's body 
without interment, for whom they had Juſt before expreſſed 
ſo warm a regret. 


As ſoon as the death of Hieronymus was known at Syracuſe, 


Andranadorus ſeized the Ifle, which was part of the city, with 
the citadel, and ſuch other places, as were moſt proper for his 
defence in it; putting good garriſons into them. Theodo- 
Tus and Sofis, heads of the conſpiracy, having left their ac- 
complices with the army, to keep the ſoldiers quiet, arrived 
ſoon after at the city. They made themſelves maſters of the 
quarter Achradina, where, by ſhewing the tyrant's bloody 
robe, with his diadem, to the people, and exhorting them to 
take arms for the defence of their liberty, they ſoon ſaw 
themſelves at the head of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confuſion. The next day at ſun-riſe, 
all the people, armed and unarmed, ran to the quarter Achra- 
dina, where the ſenate was aſſembled, which had neither fate, 
nor been conſulted upon any affair, from Hiero's death. Polyæ- 
nus, one of the ſenators, ſpoke to the people with great free- 
dom and moderation. He repreſented, ** that having experi- 
<< enced the indignities and miſeries of ſlavery, they were moſt 

7 ſenfibly affected with them: But that as to the evils occafi- 
„ oned by civil diſcord, they had rather heard them ſpoken 
of by their e than been acquainted with them them- 

| ſelves 
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<< ſelves; That he commended their readineſs in taking arms, 
Hand ſhoull praiſe them ſtill more, if they did not proceed to 

© uſe them till the laſt extremity :; That at preſent it was his 
< advice to ſend deputies to Andranadorus, and to let him know 
che muſt ſubmit to the ſenate, open the gates of the Iſle, 
© and withdraw his garriſons: That if he perſiſted in his 

: 1— it would be neceſſary to treat him with more 

* rigour than Hieronymus had experienced. 

This deputation at firſt made ſome impreſſion upon him; 
whether he till retained a reſpect for the ſenate, aid was ml 
with the unanimous concurrence of the citizens; or becauſe 
the beſt fortified part of the Ifle having been taken from him 
by treachery, and ſurrendered to the Syracuſans, that loſs gave 
him juſt apprehenſions. But “ his wife Demarata, Hiero's 
daughter, an haughty and ambitious princeſs, having taking 
him aſide, put him in mind of the famous ſaying of Dionyſiug 
the tyrant, © That it <vas never proper to quit the ſaddle (i. e. 

Fe zhe tyranny ) till pulled off the horſe by the heels : That a great 
te fortune might be renounced in a moment; but that it would 
* coft abundance of time and pains to attain it: That it was 
ce therefore neceſſary to endeavour to gain time; and whilſt he 
* amuſcd the ſenate by ambiguous anſwers, to treat privately 
« with the ſoldiers at Leontium, whom it was eaſy to bring 
© over to his intereſt, by the attraction of the king's treaſures 
* in his poſſeſſion.“ 

Andranadorus did net entirely reje& this counſel, nor thank” 
proper to give into it without reſerve, He choſe a mean between 
doth. He promiſed to ſubmit to the ſenate, in expectation of a 
more favourable opportunity; and the next day having thrown 
open the gates of the Iſle, repaired to the quarter Achradina; 
and there, after having excuſed his delay and reſiſtance, from, 
the fear he had been in of being involved in the tyrant's pu- 


niſhment, as his uncle, he declared, that he was come to put 
his 


* Sed evocatum eum ab le- ſæpe uſurpatæ Dionyſi i tyran- 
zatis Demara ta uxor, filia Hie - ni vocis: quæ, pedibus traftumy 
ronis, inflata adhuc regiis ani- non inſidentem equo, relinque- 
mis acmuliebri ſpiritu, admonet re tyrannidem dixerit deberes 
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his perſon and intereſts into the hands of the ſenate, Them 
turning towards the tyrant's murderers, and addreſſing himſelf 
to Theodotus and Sofis ; ©* You have done, ſaid he, a memo- 

© rable ation. But believe me, your glory is only begun, and 
© hasnot yet attained the height of which it is capable. If you 
do not take care to eſtabliſh peace and union amongſt the citi- 
« zens, the ſtate is in great danger of expiring, and of being 
* deſtroyed at the very moment ſhe begins to taſie the bleſſings 
< of liberty.” After this diſcourfe, he laid the keys of tl. e 
Iſle and of the king's treaſures at their feet. The whole city 
was highly rejoiced on this occaſion, and the temples were 


thronged, during the reſt of the day, with infinite numbers 


of people, who went thither to return thanks to the gods for 
ſo happy a change of affairs. | | 
'The next day the ſenate being aſſembled. inal to the 2n- 
tient cuſtom, magiſtrates were appointed, amongſt the princi- 
pal of whom Andranadorus was elected, with Theodotus and 
Soſis, and ſome others of the conſpirators who were abſent. 
On the other fide, Hippocrates and Epicydes, whom Hieco- 
nymus had ſent at the headof two thouſand men, to endeavour 
to excite troubles in the cities, which continued to adhere to 
the Romans, ſeeing themſelves, upon the news of the tyrant's 
death, abandoned by the ſoldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuſe, where they demanded to be eſcorted in ſafety to 
Hannibal, having no longer any buſineſs in Sicily after the death 
of him, to whom they had been ſent by that general, The 
Syracuſans were not ſorry to part with thoſe two ſtrangers, who 
were of a turbulent factious diſpoſition, and well experienced 
In military affairs. There is in moſt affairs a deciſive moment, 
which never returns after having been once let ſlip, The ne- 
gligence in aſſigning the time for their departure, gave them 
opportunity to infinuate themſelves into the favour of the ſol- 
diers who eſteemed them upon account of their abilities, and 
to give them a diſguſt for the ſenate, and the better inclined 
part of the citizens. | 
Andranadorus, whoſe wife's ambition would never leg him 
reſt, and who, till then, had covered his deſigns with ſmooth 
diflimulation, believing it a proper time for diſcloſing them, con- 
ä ſpired 
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ſfgired with Themiſtus, Gelon's ſon-in-law, to ſeize the ſove- 
reignty. He communicated his views to a comedian named 
Ariſton, from whom he kept nothing ſecret. That profeſſion 
was not at all diſhonourable among the Greeks, and was exer- 
ciſed by perſons of no ignoble condition. Ariſton, believing it 
His duty, as it really was, to ſacrifice his friend tohis country, 
diſcovered the conſpiracy. Andranadorus and Themiſtus were 
immediately killed-by order of the other: magiſtrates, as they 
entered the ſenate, The people roſe, and threatned to revenge 
their deaths; but were deterred from it, by the fight of the 
dad bodies of the two conſpirators, which were thrown out of 
the ſenate-houſe. They were then informed of their pernici- 
ous deſigns; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were aſcribed, 
rather than to the wickedneſs of Hironymus, who being only 
a youth, had acted entirely by their counſels, They inſinu- 
ated, that his guardians and tutors had reigned in his name ; 
That they ought to have been cut-off before Hieronymus, or at 
leaſt with him: That impunity had carried them on to commit 
new crimes, and to aſpire to the tyranny: That not being able 
to ſucceed in their deſign by force, they had employed diſſimu- 
lation and perfidy: That neither favours and honours had been 
capable to overcome the wicked diſpoſition. of Andranadorus 5 
nor the electing him one of the ſupreme magiſtrates amongſt the 
deliverers of their country, him, who was the declared enemy 
of liberty: That as to the reſt, they had been inſpired with 
their ambition of reigning by the princeſſes of the blood royal, 
whom they had married, the one hes. s, the other Gelon's, 
daughter. | 
At thoſe words the whole aſſembly cried out, that not one 
of them ought to be ſuffered to live, and that it was neceſſary to 
extirpate entirely the race of the tyrants, without any reſerve 


Or-exception, * Such i is the nature of the multitude. It either 
| | abjectly 


* Hzc natura multitudinis Et non ferme deſunt irarum in- 
eſt; aut ſervit humiliter, aut dulgentes miniſtri, qui avidos 
ſuperbè dominatur : liberta- atque intemperantes plebeio- 
tem, quæ media eſt, nec ſper- rum animos ad ſanguinem & 
ere modice, nec habere ſciunt . cædes irritent. Lix. 
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abjectly abandons itſelf to ſlavery, or lords it with inſolenee. 
But with regard to liberty, which holds the mean betwixt thofe 

extremes, it neither knows how to be without it, or to uſe it, 
and has always too many flatterers ready to enter into its paſ- 
ſions, inflame its rage, and hurry it on to exceſſive violences, 
and the moſt inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much in- 
elined of itſelf; as was the caſe at this time. At the requeſt 
of the magiſtrates, which was almoſt fooner accepted than 
propoſed, they decreed, that the royal oe ſhould be en- 
tirely deſtroyed, 
Demarata Hiero's, and Harmonia Gelon's „daughter, the firft- 
married to Andranadorus, and the other to Themiſtus, were 
killed firſt, From thenee they went to the houſe of Heraclea, 
wife of Zoippus; who having been ſent on an embaſſy to Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, r:mained there in voluntary baniſhment, 
do avoid being witneſs of the miſeries of his country. Having 
been apprized, that they were coming to her, that unfortunate 
princeſs had taken refuge with her two daughters in the moſt 
remote part of her houſe, near her houſhold gods. When tite 
aſſaſſines arrived there, with her hair looſe and diſordered, her 
face bathed in tears, and in a condition moſt proper to excite 
compaſſion, ſhe conjured them, in a faultering voice interrupted 
with fighs, in the name of Hiero her father, and Gelon her 
brother, Not to involve an innocent princeſs in the guilt and 
«© misfortunes of Hieronymus. She repreſented to them, that 
her huſband's baniſhment had been to her the fole fruit of 
© that reign: That not having had any ſhare in the fortunes 
© and deſigns of her fiſter Demarata, ſhe ought te have none 
in her puniſhment. Bxfiges, what was there to fear either = 
* from her, in the forlorn condition and almoſt widowhood to ' 
5 which ſhe was reduced, or from her daughters, unhappy 
* orphans, without credit or ſupport ? That if the royal fa- 
© mily were become ſo odious to Syracuſe, that it coald not 
* hear the ſight of them, they might be baniſhed to Alexan- 
* dria, the wife to her huſband, the daughters to their father.“ 
When ſhe ſaw them inflexible to her remonſtrances, forgetting. 
herſelf, ſhe implored them at leaſt to ſave the lives of the prin. 
ceſles her daughters, both of. an age to inſpire the moſt inve- 
, ferats 
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rerate and furious of enemies with compaſſion : but her diſ- 
courſe made no impreſſion upon the minds of thoſe barbarians, 
Having torn her in a manner from the arms of her houſhold 
gods, they ſtabbed her to death in the fight of her two daugh- 
ters, and ſoon after cut their throats, already ſtained, and co- 
vered with the blood of their mother. What was ſtill mere 
deplorable in their deſtiny was, that Immedjptely after their 
deaths, an order of the people's came far ſparing their lives. 
From compaſſion, the people in a moment proceeded to rage 
and fury againſt thoſe, who had been fo haſty in the execution, 
and had not left them time for reflection or repentance, They 
demanded that magiſtrates ſhould be nominated in the room of 
Andranadorus and Themiſtus. They were a long time in ſuſ- 
pence upon this choice. At length, ſomebody in the crowd of 
the people happened to name Epicydes, another immediately 
mentioned Hippccrates. Thoſe two perſons were demaried with 
ſo much ardor by the multitude, which conſiſted. of citizens 
and ſoldiers, that the ſenate could not prevent their being 
created. 

The new magiſtrates did not immediately diſcoyer the deſign 
they had, of reinſtating Syracuſe in the intereſts of Hannibal. 
But they had ſeen with pain the meaſures, which had been 
taken before they were in office. For immediately after the re- 
eſtabliſhment of liberty, ambaſſadors had been ſent to Appius, 
to propoſe renewing the alliance, broken by Hieronymus. He 
had referred them to Marcelius, who was lately arrived in Si- 
«ily, with an authority ſuperior to his own. Marcellus, in his 
turn, ſent deputies to the magiſtrates of Syracule, to treat of 
peace. 

Upon arriving there they found the ſtate of affairs much al- 
tered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at firſt by ſecret practices, 
and afterwards by open complaints, had inſpired every body 

with great averſion for the Romans; giving out, that deſigns 
were formed for putting Syracuſe into their hands. The beha- 

vieur of Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman intereſt, 

Krengthened thoſe ſuſpicions and accuſations fo much, m_ 
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dhe people ran tumultuouſty to prevent the Romans from land- 
ing, in caſe they ſhould have that deſign. 

In this trouble and confuſien it was thought proper to ſum= 
mon the aſſembly of the people. Opinions differed very much 
in it ; and the heat of debates giving reaſon to fear ſome ſedt- 
tion, Apollonides, one of the principal ſenators, made a diſ- 
- courſe very ſuitable to the conjuncture. He intimated, that 

© never City was nearer its deſtruction or preſervation than Sy- 
© racuſe actually was at that time: That if they all with una- 
* nimous conſent ſhould joĩn either the Romans or Carthagr-= 
* ans, their condition would be happy : That if they were di- 
'<* vided, the war would neither be more warm nor more dange- 
rous between the Romans and Carthaginians, than between 

* « the Syracuſans themſelves againſt each other, as both parties 
muſt neceſſarily have within the circumferente of their own 

5 i wth their own troops, armies, and- generals: That it was 
<< therefore abfolutely requiſite to make their agreement and 
union amongſt themſelves their ſole care and application; 
and that to know which of the two alliances was to be pre- 
e ferred, was not now the moſt important queſtion: That fer 
the reſt, the authority ef Hiero, in his opinion, ought to 
carry it againſt that of Hieronymus; and that the amity of 
the Romans, happily experienced for fifty years together, 
© ſeemed preferable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which 
they could not much rely for the preſent, and with which 
<< they had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with regard to the 
<< paſt. He added a laſt motive of no mean force, which was, 

yy „ that i in declaring againſt the Romans, they would have the 

* war immediately upon their hands; whereas, en the fide 

* of Carthage, the danger was more remote.“ 

The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe appeared, the more effect it 


Had, It induced them to deſire the opinion of the ſeveral bodies 


of the ſtate; and the principal officers of the troops, as well 
natives as foreigners, were requeſted to confer together. The 
affair was long diſcuſſed with great warmth. At length, as it 
appeared that there was no preſent means for ſupporting the 


war againſt the Romans, a peace with them was reſolved, and 
anbafſadors ſent to conclude it. 
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Some days after this reſolution bad been taken, the Leon- 
tines ſent to demand aid of Syracuſe, for the defence of their 
frontiers, This deputation ſeemed to come very ſeaſonably for 
diſcharging the city of a turbulent unruly multitude, and re- 
moving their no leſs dangerous leaders. Four thouſand mea 
were ordered to march under the command of Hippocrates, of 


whom they were glad to be rid, and who was noteſorry himſelf. 


for the occafion they gave him to embroil affairs. For he no 
fooner arrived upon the frontier of the Roman province, thag 
he plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of troops ſent by 
Appius to its defence. Marcellus complained to the Syracuſans 
of this act of hoſtility, and demanded, that this ſtranger ſhould 
be baniſhed from Sicily with his brother Epicydes; who having 
zepaired about the ſame time to Leontium, had endeavoured to 
embroil the inhabitants with the people of 8, racuſe, by exhort- 
ing them to reſume their liberty as well as the Syracuſans. 
The city of the Leontines was dependant on Syracuſe; but 
* pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, and to act inde» 
pendently of the Syracuſans, as an entirely free city. Hence, 
when the Syracuſans, ſent to complain of the hoſtilities com- 
mitted againſt the Romans, and to demand the expulſion of 
the two Carthaginian brothers, the Leontines replied, that 
they had not empowered the Syracuſans to make peace for 
them with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuſe related to Marcellus this anſwer 
from the Leontines, who were no longer at the diſpoſal of their 
city, and left him at liberty to declare war againſſ them, with- 
out any infraction of the treaty made with them. He marched 
immediately to Leontium, and made himſelf mafter of it at the 
firſt attack, Hippocrates and Epicydes fled, All the delerters 
found in the place, to the number of two thouſand, were put to 
the ſword ; but as ſoon as the city was taken, all the Leontines 
and other foldiers were ſpared, and even every thing taken 
from them was reſtored, except what was loſt in the firſt tu- 
mult of a city carried by ſtorm, 

Eight thouſand troops, ſent by the e of Syracuſe 


to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their march, who gave 
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them a falſe aceount of what had paſſed at the taking of Le- 
ontium; exaggerating with artful malice the cruelty of the 
Romans, who, he falſly affirmed, had put all the inhabitants 
to the ſword, as well as the troops ſent thither by the Sye 
racuſans. | 

This artful falſhood, which they ſwallowed without fuſpici= | 
on, inſpired them with compaſſiq for their companions, They 
expreſſed their indignation by their murmurs. Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, who were before well known to theſe troops, ap- 
peared at the very inſtant of this trouble and tumult, and put 
themſelves under their protection, not having any other re- 
ſource. They were received with joy and acelamations. The 


report ſoon reached the rear of the army, where the command- 


ers Dinomenes and Soſis were. When they were informed of 


the cauſe of the tumult, they advanced haſtily, blamed the 


ſoldiers for having received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the ene- 
mies of their country, and gave orders for their being ſeized 
and bound. The foldiers oppoſed this with great menaces: 3 


and the two generals ſent expreſſes to 1 to inform the 


ſenate of what had paſſed. 
The army however continued its 1 towards Mægara, 


and upon the way met a courier prepared by Hippocrates, who 


was charged witha letter, which ſeemed to be written by the 
magiſtrates of Syracuſe to Marcellus. They praiſed him for the 
ſlaughter he had made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat 
all the mercenary ſoldiers in the ſame manner, in order that 
Syracuſe might at length be reſtored to its liberty, The reading 


of this forged letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this bo. 


dy of troops was almoſt entirely compoſed, .. They were for 


falling upon the few Syracuſans amongſt them, but were pre- 


vented from that violence. by Hippocrates and Epicydes ; not 
from the motives of pity or humanity, but that they might 
not entirely loſe their hopes of. re-entering Syracuſe. They 
ſent a man thither, whom they had gained by bribes, who re- 
lated the ſtorming of Leontium conformably to the firſt account. 
Thoſe reports were favourably received by the multitude, wha 


ericd out, that the gates ſhould be ſhut againſt the Romans, 
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q | Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived about the ſame time befort 

| | the city, which they entered, partly by force, and partly by 

1 the intelligence they had within it. They killed the magi- 

| 4 ſtrates, and took poſſeſſion of the city. The next day the 
ch tl! ; LO ES 

0 Naves were ſet at liberty, the priſoners made free, and Hippo- 

Ions in crates and Epicydes elected into the higheſt offices, in a tumul- 

N tuous aſſembly. Syracuſe, in this manner, after a ſhort irra- 


— TY 


diation of liberty, ſunk again into its former ſlavery. 
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